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A Note on 

The Passage of the Hydaspes by Alexander* 

J. Hutchinson 

The passage of the Hydaspes or Jehlam by Alexander in B. C. 326 
has been the subject of much controversy, and is still more or less in 
dispute. The present note is not meant as a survey of the whole field 
of discussion, but only as supplementary, in as far as it records some 
points which seem to have escaped the notice of both sides. At the 
time of Alexander’s invasion of the Panjab there was one common road 
from the Indus to Taxila or Hassan Abdal Beyond this point the road 
divided, one branch, called by Babur, 'the upper road,’ proceeded by 
the Margala Pass through Rawalpindi and Manikiyala to Damak; it then 
descended by the bed of the Kahan river to Rohtas and ovei an open 
plain to Jehlam. The other road, called ‘the lower road,’ also proceed- 
ed by the Margala Pass to Jangi and then south-east by the Bhundhar 
river to Jalalpur on the Jehlam. It is not in dispute that Alexander 
must have advanced by one or other of these roads, and crossed the 
Hydaspes either near Jehlam or near Jalalpur. The two places are 
thirty miles apart. 

The first writer to put forward an opinion on the subject seems, to 
have been Elphinstone, the historian, and it was in favour of the 
Jalalpur route. Bumes on the other hand regarded the Jehlam route 
as the more probable line of advance, being “on the great road from 
Tartary.” General Court, an officer in Ranj it Singh’s army, fixed the 
Greek camp at Jehlam, and near the foot-hills. In 1848, General 
Abbott, after a very careful survey of the ground, published an “elab 
rate disquisition,” as Cunningham calls it, in support of the position of 
Bumes and Court. Last of all. Sir Alexander Cunningham undertook 
study of the whole subject, and in 1863, gave his conclusions in the 
Journal of the Archaeological Survey on the side of Elphinstone. 

Turning now to the Greek historians of Alexander’s campaign — 

* J.P.H.S., Lahore, 1923( Yol. IX, part I, p. 10-15. 
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Ptolemy, Arrian, etc., and other ancient writers, such as Strabo and 
Q. Curtius, we find in their works interesting references which, carefully 
studied, seem to leave little doubt regarding the place where the cross- 
ing was effected and the battle with Poros was fought. One such refer- 
ence is found in Strabp, who states that “Alexander’s route as far as 
the Hydaspes lay for the most part towards the south, and thereafter to 
the Hypanis (Bias) more towards the East.” 1 2 To this he adds “all 
throughout, however, it was nearer to the country at the foot of the 
mountains than to the plains'’ and “that Alexander adopted this line of 
march because the rivers that traverse it could be crossed with greater 
facility near their sources than lower down;” 8 

The last statement doubtless covers the entire route from Taxila to 
the Bias and has an important bearing on the whole question at issue. 
There is good reason for believing that from remote times the line of 
route of advancing and retreating armies was along the foot of the hills. 
There are statements in the ancient writers which lend strong support 
to this view. Curtius tells us that, at the point of crossing, the Hydas- 
pes was confined by high Banks and rushed in a seething torrent over 
sunken rocks, on u'hich one boat was wrecked. Cunningham state* 
that there are rocks in the bed of the Jehlam at Kotera, Mariala, Malik- 
pur and Shah Kabir, all of which places are a little above Jalalpur. 
This seems at first sight to tell in favour of his conclusions, but it has 
to be borne in mind that there are also rocks in the channel above 
Jehlam. The evidence of the sunken rocks, pointing to proximity to 
the hills, is thus indecisive in the case of the Jehlam But the physical 
features of the country above Jehlam in recent times provide somewhat 
stronger evidence in favour of the “the upper road.” General Abbott 
states that in 1848, the river was "so exactly as described by 
Alexander's historians that the map then made might seem to be an 
ancient rather than a modern production.” 

In none of the works of recent writers on the subject is any 
reference to be found to the other Panjab rivers crossed by Alexander, 
viz, the Akesines (Chinab) Hydraotes (Ravi) and Hyphasis (Bias). 
Cunningham assumed that after crossing the Jehlam at Jalalpur and his 
battle with Poros, Alexander marched south to Wazirabad or Sodhra to 


1. McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 39. 

2. Strabo, XV, 26; V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 74. 
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cross the Chinab, and then on to the Ravi at Lahore, or to the places 
now indicated by these names, Now it is just at this point that im- 
portant evidence is available which has been overlooked by both sides 
to the controversy. This evidence occurs in the Anabasis of Arrian 
where, dealing with the crossing of the AkesjneS (Chinab), he remarks; 
“Plotgmy, the son of Lagos has described the size of this river alone of 
those ip India, stating that where Alexander crossed it with his army 
on boats and skins the stream was rapid and the channel was full of 
large sharp rocks over which the water being violently carried seethed 
and dashed ... those who went over on skins had an easy passage, 
but those who crossed in the boats perished there in the water; many 
of the boats being wrecked on the rocks and dashed to pieces .” 3 Now 
there are no rocks in the channel of the Chinab much below Aknur 
where the river leaves the hills, and assuredly there are none at Sodhra 
or Wazirabad where he is supposed to have crossed. Supposing Alex- 
ander to have crossed the Jehlam at Jalalpur it is hardly conceivable that 
he would march in a north-easterly direction to Aknur and then due 
south to the Ravi at Lahore. It was the middle of a very severe rainy 
season when the whole of the plains would be in a swampy condition; 
very unsuitable for marching, and much of the land under water. The 
route which held out the best hope of fairly good marching in such 
conditions was undoubtedly that near the foot of the hills. Between the 
Jehlam and Bias the Greek army was exposed for seventy days to' 
violent storm of rain. 

Again the whole account of the crossing, both at the Jehlam and Chi- 
nab; the tumult of waters, seething and dashing on sharp or sunken rocks; 
the use of skins or dreins as they are called, so common in the outer 
hills but not on the plains; the boats dashed to pieces on the rocks by the 
fury of the current; all these things so familiar to those living in the 
hills, point to the passage of both rivers having been made where they 
debouch on the plains. 

On his advance from the Chinab to the Ravi, Alexander must 
have passed close to Sialkot, the ancient Sakala, and the Sagala of 
Buddhist literature. Sialkot is a very ancient city and, as Sakala, is 
mentioned in the Mahabharta. It was visited by the Chinese Pilgrim 


8 . / Anabasis of Alexander, trans. Chinnock, p. 299. 
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in A. D. 630, In the ancient records it is said to stand on the bank of 
the Apaga river, identified with the Ayak, from the Jc mmu hills, which 
passes close to the town and is usually almost dry except in the rainy 
season. To the south of Sodhra it contains a considerable volume of 
water, and it also passes Sanglawala Tibba which Cunningham identi- 
fied with Sakala and the Sangala of Alexander’s historians. 

The passage of the Hydraotes (Ravi) was probably made some- 
where near Pathankot, ancient Pralishtana, or between it and Gurdaspur. 
It also is a place of great antiquity and was in existenre long before the 
Christian era. Arrian states that the passage was made with less 
difficulty than that of the Akesines, owing to the fact that the river 
flowed with a slower current, and there is no mention of rocks in the 
channel. This would be a very correct description of the flow in the 
Ravi at the present time near the foot of the low hills. 

There is very little to guide us, as to the place w ere the Hyphasis 
or Bias was reached. There his war-weary and home-sick 
refused to advance any farther and the river was r 
are told that Alexander erected twelve altars of 
towers, on the far bank, and the stone must have 
Kangra hills. It was probably the sandstone of the biwalik range, and 
this would indicate that the Greek camp was not far from the outer 
ranges, or possibly the altars were erected well into the interior of the 
hills, there being no stone on the plains. 
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There is a curious tradition recorded in Ferishta, in connection 
with the capture of Kangra Fort by Firoz Shah Tughlak, A D. 1350-88, 
refering to the visit of Alexander to K-mgra. It is as follows: “The ' 
people of Nagarkot told Firoz that Alexander visited Kangra and 
left the idol which was the image of his wife, names Naushaba, 
which the Bahmans had made when the conqueror was in these 
parts and placed within their temple, and that the image was the 
idol of the people of the country. The name by which it -was then 
known was Jawala Mukhi.’’ 1 This is doubtless a reference to the 
goddess of Bhawan, a suburb of Kangra. The tradition seems now 
to be unknown in Kangra, but it is interesting as being possibly a 
popular reminiscence of an actual event. 


4. C. Ferishta, 1908, Vo). I, pp. 453-4., Tarikh-i-Firn ; Sha/ii, Elliot, Vol. Ill, 318. 
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Moorcroft, who visited Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra at Tira 
Sujanpur in 1820, has recorded an interesting presentation to himself on 
that occasion of a profile of Alexander the Great. He writes: “Amongst 
these latter (family portraits) were two profiles of Alexander-the Great 
of which Anirudha gave me one. It represents him with prominent 
features and auburn hair flowing over his shoulders; he wears a helmet 
on his head begirt with a string of pearls, but the rest of the costume 
is Asiatic. The Raja could not tell me whence the protrait came, he 
had become possessed of it by inheritance.” 5 

At the time of Alexander’s invasion the ancestors of the Rajas of 
Kangra are said to have been ruling in Jalandhar which was their 
original capital. We may perhaps conjecture that the Raja who is 
referred to in the histories as ruling to the south of the Bias, that is 
in the Jalandhar Doab, actually waited on Alexander as other Rajas had 
done. There is thus nothing improbable in the supposition that 
Alexander visited Kangra from his camp near the foot of the hills. 

In addition to all this there is another very interesting and 
suggestive reference in Strabo, which seems to corroborate the view 
that Alexander kept near the foot-hills all the time he was in the 
Pan jab. After crossing the Hydaspes (Jehlam), Alexander marched 
to the Akesines (Chinab) through the territory of Poros, an extensive 
and fertile district containing about 300 cities. Strabo then, adds: 
“Here in the neighbourhood of the Emodoi (Himalays) mountains is 
the forest where Alexander cut a great quantity of pine, fir, cedar 
and various other trees fit for ship building. This timber he brought 
down the Hydaspes and with it constructed a fleet on that river 
near the two cities which he founded on its opposite banks, where 
he crossed it and conquered Poros.’’ Now cedar forests, as we 
know, are not found much below 6,000 ft. and the Greeks must have 
had to penetrate far into the mountains to obtain this timber, or even 
pine in large quantity. This would be possible only with a large 
force for support in case of need. It is clear from the narrative 
that Alexander returned from the Bias by the way he came, and to 
the same point on the Hydaspes where he had ordered two cities to 
be founded to commemorate his victory and the loss of his favourite 
charger. It seems very improbable that he would plant his ship- 


5. Moorcroft, Travels, Vol. I, p.145. 
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building any farther away from the source of supply than he could 
help, especially as all the timber had to be floated down the 
Jehlam from a considerable distance within the hills. A friend 
formerly in the Forest Department and acquainted with the tract in 
the Jehlam valley writes that pine wood ( Chil ) may have been procurable 
within 50 miles from Jehlam, but cedar and fir grow much farther 
up the valley, and may not have been available much under 200 
miles from the plains. It would thus have taken a long time to bring 
down deodar logs from such a distance and it therefore seems probable 
that pine or chil was the timber chiefly used. The work of building 
the boats was probably begun in May and by the end of October 
B. G. 326, all was ready and the fleet set sail. 8 

The country betweeen the Chinab and Jehlam, in the outer hills, was 
called Darvabhisara, a few centuries after the time of Alexander, and 
may have had this name when he was in the Panjab. The name is 
tribal from the tribes Darva and Abhisara which inhabited it, and the 
Raja of the tract is several times referred to in the ancient records 
under the tribal name of Abisares. He seems to have been the lord- 
paramount of the whole region from the Indus to the Chinab and on 
finally giving in his submission at the Chinab, he was appointed 
Viceroy of the tract, as Alexander was about to start on his voyage. 
Where his capital was,we do not know, but it may have been at Rajapuri 
(Rajauri). 

In conclusion the whole trend of the narrative in the ancient 
authors, seems to confirm the view of those who hold that the passage 
of the Hydaspes was made near Jehlam; most probably about 17 miles 
above the town and opposite the Khari plain, where the local physical 
features are much the same as they were in B C. 326.. As Vincent 
Smith remarks after a careful sifting of the evidence on both sides: 
“I have not the slightest doubt that Alexander marched to the Hydaspes 
by the shortest and easiest route open to him; that he struck the river 
at or near Jehlam where he pitched his camp; that he crossed the stream 
where it was rocky and narrow, a little below the point where it emerges 
from the hills, and that the battle with Poros was fought on the Karri 


6. It is interesting to note that the Jehlam seems to have continued to be the 
ordinary water-way from Karachi down to the time of the Mutiny. 
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plain .” 7 

Cunningham’s principal reason for so strongly advocating Alexander’s 
advance by the lower road seems to have been his identification of 
Sangalawala Tibba with the ancient Sakala or Sagala. In this he was 
quite mistaken. If the Sangala of Alexander’s historians was the Sakala 
of Sanskrit literature then Sialkot must have been the place and there are 
not a few considerations in support of this, if with Cunningham we 
suppose that again Alexander recrossed the Ravi before making three 
forced marches against the Kathaioi. The place could not have been in 
the direction of the Bias, for that river is only 16 miles distant from the 
Ravi at Pathankot. The only other direction in which he could have 
marched for 60 miles without crossing the Ravi is towards Lahore. As 
regards the physical features, the low hill referred to in the old writings 
may have been the high mound on which the fort till recently stood, and 
which must always have been outside the city in former times. Then 
there can be little doubt that a lake of considerable size, though shallow, 
existed to the south of Sialkot town, in the low-lying ground where 
even now water often accumulates in the rainy season. The Apaga ot 
Ayak stream too is near which often overflows its banks in heavy floods. 
The central portion of the town, which was doubtless .the original 
nucleus, stands high and must have been fortified in ancient times. 

The above remarks are thrown out as a suggestion only. 


7; Early History of India, p,78. 
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The Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique in the Panjab, 1641*- 

Sir E. D. Maclagan 


The ‘Itinerant)’ of Manrique is a somewhat rare book, written in 
the Spanish language, and with the exception of a few extracts it has not 
hitherto been translated into English. There are two editions,^ of 1649 
and 1653, in the British Museum, the pagination of which is identical. 
The full title in the edition of 1653 is as follows: 

Itinerario/delas Missiones/del India Oriental /que hizo el p. Maestro 
Fra Sebastian Manrique ReligiosojEremita de S. Agustinj Missionario 
Apostolico treze anos en varias Missiones/della dicha India/ Yal presente 
Prefecto Apostolico de la Mission Calaminensejespecialmente delegado 
por la Santidad de Inno — jCentio X. nuestro Senor./Procurador,y diffinidor 
General della Provincia Au-/Gustiniana de Portugal en esta Curia de 
Roma. /Con una Summaria Relacion del Grande y Opulento Imperio del 
EmperadorjXa — Ziaben Corrombo Gran Mogol, y de otros Reis Infieles en 
cuios/Reynos assistem los Religiosos de S . AgustinlAl Eminentiss. Senorj 
Cardenal PallottojProteclar de la Religion Augustiniana./Con privilegio. 
[Below a Cardinal’ s Coal of arms; Card. Pallotto’s ?] In Roma A la insta- 
ncia de Guillelmo Halle Sub signojSalamandrae Regie. M.D. CLIII./ 
Con licencia de los Superiores.f 

There are twelve pages of introduction, approbations and index, 
470 pages in double columns of text, and pp. 471-6 ‘Tabla de los 
Capitulos.’ 

The chapters of the book which relate to the Panjab are Nos. 
Ixi-Ixvii and Ixix-Ixxii. Chapter Ixviii is missing, or rather it has been 
forgotten in the numbering, since the pagination and the narrative run 
on continuously. At p 475, in the table of contents, we notice the 
same gap in the numbering between Ch. 67 and Ch. 69. It is. of these 
chapters that a translation is appended below. The translation has been 


*J } oumal of the Punjab Historical Society, Lahore, Vol. I-i (1911), pp. 83-106. 
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THE TRAVELS OF FRAY SEBASTIAN MANRIQUE IN THE PANJAB, 1641 

made from the copy of the ‘Itinerario’ in the possession of St, Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, and I am much indebted to the Rector and the Re- 
verend Fathers of that Institution for their courtesy in giving me access 
to the book. The translation is the work primarily of Mr. J. Edmonson 
of the Foreign Department (chapters Ixi-Ixvii) and of the Rev. Father 
L. Cardon, S. J. (ch ipters Ixvii-Ixxiii) to both of whom I wish to 
express my acknowledgments. I have also received throughout the 
greatest assistance from the Rev. Father H. Hosten, S. J., whose 
kindness and learned enthusiasm have greatly facilitated the publication 
and elucidation of the passages translated below. 

In his article ‘Who Planned the Taj ?’ in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for June, 1910, the Rev. Father Hosten gives the 
following account of Manrique : 

“Manrique was an Augustinian Friar who spent 13 years in the 
East. He came to the Convent of his Order at Hugh in 1628, and 
began applying himself to the languages of Bengali and Hindustani. 
On September 11th, 1629, he left for Arakan and continued his aposto- 
lic ministrations in Arakan and Bengal until 1636, leaving Pipli for Goa 
on February 25th. His next mission brought him to the Philippines 
and Macao. On August 12th, 1640, he was back at Balasore- and on 
the eve of Christmas, 1640, he arrived at Agra, where he was the guest 
of the Jesuit Fathers Anthony de Oliveira and Mathew da Cruz. 
Immediately after Christmas, he went to Biana (Bayana', passing 
through" Fatehpur Sikri. A rich Armenian merchant of Biana, to whom 
he ha$ letters of recommendation, sent with him one of his relatives to 
help him in his negotiations for the release of Father Anthony of Christ, 
an Augustinian who had been made prisoner at the fall of Hugh in 1632 
and was still in durarice at Agra. In January, 164 1 , Manrique was back at 
Agra, paying visits to his confrere in jail,and interviewing Subdal Khan, 
the Governor of Agra, in his behalf; but,as the Emperor was then at 
Lahore, the negotiations could not proceed. Subdal Khan very courteously 
said that, as he himself was going to Lahore in a short time, he might 
join him on the journey. Manrique gladly accepted the offer, and pro- 
fited by the delay to visit the principal monuments of Agra. After 
twenty-seven days passed in expectation of Subdal Khan’s departure, 
finding that he was not likely to move before another month, Manrique 
took leave of him, of Father. Anthony, still in prison, and of the Jesuit 
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Fathers, and set out for Lahore, where he arrived in twenty-one days. 
There he met Father Joseph de Castro, S. J., who invited him to his 
dwelling, promising to assist him in expediting his affairs.' Manrique 
was admitted to an audience with Asaf Khan, To cut the story short, 
obtained all his requests, and proceeded from Lahore to Sind, while 
Father Anthony was restored to liberty. 

Manrique was evidently a man of mark, having been Visitor of his 
Order in the East. A keen and interested observer, he notes down 
many curious observations in his Itinerario delas Miss tones del India 
Oriental (Rome, 1653, in 4°, pp. 476, 2 col.). This work now every 
scarce, was never translated into English, though, if we remember, 
rightly, the Hakluyt Society intended many years ago preparing a 
translation.” 

Manrique died in 1669 on a journey to London. He wrote his work 
while procurator and Definitor General of the Augustinian Province 
of Portugal near the Roman Curia.” 

An account of Manrique is also given in Appendix B to Keene’s 
‘Turks in India’ (1879), where he is characterized as follows: “He seems 
to have been a man of average observation, but much beset by the 
desire for distinction as a rhetorician, to which he occasionally sacrificed 
both accuracy and intelligibility. He also uses archaic words and forms 
of spelling which sometimes interfere with the reader's ease, unless he 
is an unusually profound Spanish Scholar.’’ Mr. Keene has also on p. 
126, et seqq. of the same volume given an account of Manrique’s visit to 
Lahore in which he includes a translation of the description of Asaf 
Khan’s banquet (Chapter LXVI) : a translation which differs in several 
particulars from that which finds a place below. 

I am afraid there is a good deal of truth in Keene’s description of 
the Friar’s style, and we would gladly exchange some of his rhetoric for 
a few more facts, but the glimpses which he affords us of the common 
life of the period are of considerable interest, and there is something 
very engaging in the naive enthusiasm with which he details his experi- 
ences of travel * 


•Fr. Hosten notes on this 

“As for his accuracy and intelligibility, Keene’s criticism is certainly too severe. 
Manrique protests himself in no ambiguous terms his veracity in the beginning 

[Contd. on page 227] 
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CHAPTER LXI 

In which the author gives an account of the journey which he 
made from the Court of Agra to the City of Laor 

When I had been detained twenty-seven days in Agra waiting for 
the departure of Nababo Subdalkan , 1 which was delayed more and more 
on account of fresh accidents occuring daily, it was at last announced 
for certain that, in the circumstances, the departure would 'be deferred 
still more than a month. At this news, I was determined not to lose 
more time, considering, that I could save it and employ it better in Laor, 
petitioning Prince Assofokan , 2 the Royal channel, whence at that time 
were flowing in great abundance the mercies, graces and favours of the 
Mogol Monarch. With this resolution, I hired a cart for the twenty-one 
days’ journey between Agra and Laor, and bade farewell to Father Fray 
Antonio de Christo , 3 filled with sadness at having to leave him in such 


[Contd. from page 226] 

of Chapter I. He had often been pressed by his friends to publish an account 
of his travels : but, his occupations and a sense “of his want of talent” had 
deterred him. “But when some contemporary narratives fell into my hands, 
I took courage for I saw that, if I could not equal the elegance and floridness 
of their style, I could at least writ^ and perpetuate the memory of my travels 
with less passion and greater veracity, and I trust that under the rind of 
Aristophanes will be found the truth of Plato.” The Friar’s work displays a 
richness of descriptive detail, the result of a deep knowledge of the ways and 
customs of Orientals, which is scarcely to be found in any of the travellers, his 
contemporaries. It gives, indeed, a peculiar charm to his narrative, and we 
are under the impression that for whatever came under his personal observation 
he may be implicitly trusted. His style is that of the period. However complex 
his lengthy periods may be in their bewildering wealth of incidental clauses, they 
are always extremely limpid, and betray an art which is perfectly baffling to the 
translator. 

The Rev. Fr. L. Cardon does not support Pinelo’s judgment: “En mal Caste- 
llano, i peior impreso’’ (Bad Castilian and worse print). Cf. Bibliotheca Oriental, 
Madrid, 3 Vols., 1737-8, 2nd ed., 1,48.” 

1. Subdal Khan was then Governor of Agra. Cf. Manrique, p. 345. 

2. Asaf Khan : brother of Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir, , and father of Mumtaz 
Mahal, wife of Shah Jahan. 

3. Fathar Fray Antonio de Christo is spoken of at length in Chapter lxxvii, and 
Ixxviii, where Manrique treats of the fall of Huglr and subsequent events. These 
chapters have now been translated by Fr. Hosten, S. J., but not yet published. 
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rough and prolonged imprisonment, but with the greatest faith in God 
of negotiating his release in Laor. The Fathers of the Society, Antbnio 
de Olivera and Matheo'de la Cruz 4 5 , exercing their usual charity, dnd not 
contenting themselves with the ordinary and usual civilities, came to 
accompany me with their cart half a league out of the City, to where 
there was a magnificent tank of sweet crystalline water, made of hewn 
stone and beautiful architecture, adorned also with leafy clustering trees, 
which at that time in the soft, mellowy light green tint of their leaves 
were displaying the new livery with which they came to receive joyfully, 
and resist combined, the great heat of the summer, inviting the tired 
traveller peacefully to repose during the prolonged hours of the burning 
siesta. In this delicious spot they had prepared the meal, the abundance 
and choiceness of which exceeded the usual limits of Religious frugality. 
But the charity and fervour of their hospitality, which matched this ex- 
cess and surpassed it, was the corrective to what would otherwise have 
been an imperfection. These acts of temporal charity finished, we entered 
upon those spiritual, and recommending ourselves to God, imploring | 
the divine help by the customary Catholic supplications from the Viam \ 
Pads 6 we separated, the Fathers returning to the city, and I continuing 
on the road to Laor. Travelling always by level roads and well 
populated country, within six days we arrived at the ancient City 
of Deli, the beginning and origin of the Mcgol Monarchy, as its 
Monarchs take from it the title inscribed in their Imperial writs and 
decrees, Delique Paacha , s which means Emperor of Deli, thirty-seven 
Kingdoms and provinces being included in this short title. This City 
is much frequented by numerous merchants because of its abundance 
in mercantile products, chiefly Indigo ( Anil ), 7 and cotton goods, for 
the greater part coloured, and stuffs called Chitas . 8 Another reason 
of its opulence is the fertility of its fields in wheat, rice and various 


4. Cf. Fr. Hosten’s list of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor, J. A. S. B., 1910, p. 532. 

5. “In Viam Pacis,” are the first words of a form of prayer that may be repeated 
on beginning a journey. The prayers are in the Romman Breviary. The com- 
plete antiphon runs thus: “In viam pacis et prosperitatis/dirigat nos omnipo- 
tens et misericors Dominus: et Angelus Raphael comitetur nobiscum in via, 
ut cum pace salute et gaudio revertamur ad propria.” 

6. Dihli ke padshah, perhaps the honorific plural. 

7. Cf. Hobson-Jobson old ,ed., p. 22, new ed., p. 31. sv. Anile. 

8 . Chintzes. See Hobson-Jobs<jn, old ed., p. 155; new ed., p. 201. 
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kinds of vegetables. 

In this City there is a sumptuous grave or Mocoroba , 9 where a 
king of its ancient Gentility, by name Secander, is burried in 
company with other Patan Kings, more modern, and the Padcha 
Hamayon. In accordance with the custom of the country, this mau- 
soleum is built in the centre of a cool and lovely garden. This City 
is also adorned by an ancient palace, of which the very antiquity, 
representative of majesty, shows too in the most lofty of its entrances 
that it is the work of the first founder Hamayon, who, according 
to public opinion, was he who, between prosperous and adverse 
turns of fortune, commenced the expansion of that huge Empire. 
Being his work, it is preserved with great care, although it is rarely 
visited by the Mogol Emperors. I was not able to enter this palace 
owing to the absence of the chief of the guards; and though he had to 
return at night, still, so as not to loose the next day’s journey, I 
had to leave it. The next day, leaving the City at the usual hour 
and continuing our journey, we arrived at the site of some exten- 
sive old ruins of splendid tombs and other buildings, over the 
mutability of which time demonstrated its greater constancy. Report 
and common opinion have it that is the work of the ancient and all- 
powerful Monarch of India, Sultan Berusa , 10 although others think .; 
that it may be the more modern work of the great Tamberlan, 
from whom the Mogol Emperors boast their descent. Of this, we 
shall speak later on , 11 when we treat' of their political government. 
From this place continuing our journey, we arrived early at Tanassar , 11 


9. Maqbara, ‘Centilidad’ is usually applied to heathens only, but it is scarcely 
likely that Manrique should have considered Secander (Sikandar Lodi, 
A. D 1488-1517) to be a Hindu. 

10. Firoz Shah Tuglak (A. D. 1351-1388). Regarding these ruins Father A. Mon- 
serrate, S. J., in his hitherto unpublished Ms. of travels (A. D. 1582) writes:- 

“Tribus fere milliaribus, a Delino, in saluto Regiam mira pulchtitudine, 
et laxitate fabricavit [Peruzius]: et in solario, columnam e marmore integram, 
et solidam altitudine pedum triginta, crassitudine fere quinque, cojlocavit, 

/ Ac subterraneam viam, ad veterem Delinum, (ubi Christianorum reges habi* 
tasse creduntur) quadraginta fere stadiorum, cuniculis, eperuit...” Fol. 56 a. 
These passages are discussed by the Rev. H. Hosten in J. A. S. B., 1911, April. 

11. Sc. in chapter LXXXV. 

12 . Thanesar, 
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a moderately populated place, with a fortress Close to this place 
there is a celebrated Tank of good crystalline water, surrounded by 
numerous pagodas, or idolatrous temples full of various monstrous 
idols, which are superstitiously worshipped by these barbarian Hea- 
thens. A little distance from these diabolical temples, there is also to 
be seen a deep well from which large quantities of Sal Ammoniac 
are taken out. 

Pursuing our journey from this town of Tanassar we arrived at 
the third stage at Sirynam . 13 This City is a great resort of the mercan- 
tile community owing to the abundance of various cotton goods which 
are made here. In this City there also exists a most magnificent 
large tank full of clear spring water, and made of beautiful hewn 
stone, from the centre of which emerges, in circular form, the found- 
ations of a beautiful, round chapel dedicated by the stupid and 
beguiled Agarenes 11 to their useless five-repeated Nimasas, or prayers, 
which are so greatly recommended in the accursed Alcoran by their 
false prophet and veritable precursor of Anti-Christ . 15 To this Maume- 
tan Oratory one passes by a most beautiful bridge, built of the 
same hewn stone and resting on fifteen great spherical arches. In ttiis 
City of Sirinam the Palinurus 1 ® of my terrestrial ship was detained, 


13. Sarhind. Of this place Monserrate writes: — 

“Ceynandum, bidui itinere, ab Ambala distate... Urbi nomen Ceynan- 
dum, ab eventu positum fuisse narratur. Fetur enim, in eo loco, Rex quidam, 
cum leone luctatus, de bestia victoriam reportasse. Sarindum etiam dicitur, 
quod in extremis finibus regni Indici (Lahorum versus, quod Lahorini regni 
caput et sedes est) aedificatum sit. Nam Sarahat limitem significat: perinde ac si 
dibatur, limes Indiae v Est autem urbs magni ambitus, vicis distincta, instar 
Memphis Aegypt;, quae vulgo dicitur Cayrum... Positum est vero Sarindum, in 
\|atissima planitie, crebris arboribus consita, hortorumque amoenitate iucunda: 
sed arenti: quam jacturam, et aquarum difficultatem habitatores, lacu magni alvei, 
in ipso urbis ingressu, versus austrum, hominum industria facto, sublevant. 
Hyeme enim in eum, rivulis accersitis et ductis, aquam deduci, curant. In eius 
autem medio, turrim excitarunt publicae recreationis, aperto aditu, proposi- 
tum, a qua in lacum, et circumvicinos hortos, iucundus est prospecuts.” Foil. 
58 b, and 59 a. 

14. This must mean descendants of Hagar, Arabians, Mahomedans. 

15. Namaz or prayers offered up five times a day-. The zeal of the writer and 
the period in which he wrote must serve as an excuse for the violent langu- 
age which he employs. 

16. The pilot of Aeneas Virgil, Aen, v. 833 et seqq. 
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the cause being that he was tempted by the greed of the conductbK 
( Auriga ) of his cart and wanted also to be a dealer in cloth, as 
he had learnt it was then to be had cheap, and at a good price. 
Accordingly , 1 being delayed two days by this, I took the opportunity 
to see the Royal garden which the Mogol Emperors have here, at. 
a distance of little more than half a league from this most noble and 
placid reservoir. One goes to this by a very beautiful street or avenue, 
forty feet wide, adorned on both sides with cool, green willows, 
planted in orderly and compass-drawn lines, their shady and inter- 
twining tangled branches, which join overhead, making green leafy 
canopies with which they resist the luminous planet, whose scorching 
rays are lost among the foliage and fail to reach below. By one side . 
of this pleasing Avenue runs a little River, which by the Smoothness- 
of its current and its pleasant banks might create 7 in some modern - 
poet the sleepy effects of his African Lethe. At the end of the 
Avenue, in/an op.n, spacious field, is the garden, laid out in the form 
of a square, and divided into equal parts, each one occupying a 
distance half a league, and all of them surrounded by a high, thick 
wall of strong baked bricks. The entrance to this pleasant garden is 
through fohr majestic and splendid gates, each of them when opened, 
presenting to the view a very long wide road, intersected cross-wise, 
and the end of which cannot at first be seen. These roads are adorn- 
ed at regular intervals with mournful, obelisk-like cypress trees, 
dividing the garden into four sections. In one section there is every 
kind of fruit-tree; in another, a wealth of various kinds of flowers 
and sweet-smelling herbs; in another section is to be seen every kind 
of Comestible greens; and in the last is a regal and noble Palace 
surrounded by a fine and grand Gallery, constructed above eight 
rooms or apartments of the Royal concubines. Having sfen these 
things, and my driver having now finished his purchases, \ve left 
at dawn on the third day after our arrival, and continuing our 
stages as previously calculated, we arrived in thirteen days at the City 
of Laor, having first passed by many towns and large places situated on 
the road itself, all well supplied with and abounding in provisions 17 and 
good Caramassoras. Some of these are grandiose and. handsome struc- 
tures, and at times we could not find room in them on account of the 


17. ‘Bastimentos’: may mean buildings. Caramossora — caravan sarai. 
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numerous travellers who at that time frequented those roads owing 
to the Court being in Laor. So that, at times, we passed the night 
under the trees, or under the canopy of heaven, common to all, as 
is often done in summer in those parts. At that season one 
always inhales during the nights the mild health-giving air, which 
stirred by the wind refreshes the body and purifies the noxious 
vapours which would be hurtful to the harmony of the four bodily- 
humours man’s ministers to the appetite or sensitive tact. 


CHAPTER LXII 

How the author arrived at the city of Laor: with an account 
of another portable city which was situated 
arround the same city 

On the last of the twenty days since our departure from Agra, 
when the vigorous and brilliant planet, ornament of the- Heavens and 
Controller of light, was now setting (lit. commencing to turn yellow), 
we arrived in sight of the City of Laor, which, although /large and 
capacious, was then, owing to the presence of the Court scifull, that 
the amount of its accommodation was insufficient, and a fine and 
well ordered camp occupied more than half a league all around the 
town. It was composed of a diversity of tents and pavilions of various 
colours, making a pleasant sight. Arrived here, it appeared to, the 
Palinurus of my terrestrial ship that we should be engulphed, if 
we entered the City at, that time, that is to say, it would then be 
very difficult to pass along the streets, thronged as they were with 
people, who were passing through them in various manners, some 
on, foot, others, gentlemen, mounted on horses, elephants and. 
camels, and others also in carts, so that, meeting one another, those who 
were best able got past first'; especially as it was the usual hour at 
which Gentlemen went to assist at the court of his Majesty, the reti- 
nue of each being so large that some consisted pf more than 
five hundred horsemen, exclusive of led horses, elephants and carts. 
All 7 these difficulties, which my coachman pointed out, being consi- 
dered, I thought it best to- remain there that night. So, turning 
aside a little from the tents, we placed ourselves beneath some 
trees, about a g(in-shot distance away; and then we saw that, in 
the absence of the ; resplendent Phaebus, the light of Phebe, his 
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sister Delia, was taking his place, and that as she was lagging 
behind cloudy curtains, and her light was not sufficient to illuminate 
the busy market' places, full of delicate and dainty eatables, the 
industrious vendors helped in the illumination with their ordinary 
lamps so as to give notice, as much to strangers as to those in want 
of a kitchen, of the tasty meals already prepared for them. Hence, 
sallying forth form our resting place, some to obtain for themselves 
necessary food, others, who out of curiosity did not wish to leave 
anything to be seen, and I myself being among this number, I went 
to see if the occasion for so many lights corresponded to the beauty 
of the scene. Arriving now close to the bright and well-lighted Bazars, 
indeed before I entered them, the smell of the savoury dishes almost 
conveyed to the mind’s eye that which, upon entering, was witnessed 
by the eyes -of the body, — a great abundance and variety of occupied 
tents, or rather kitchens; some in which was sold the roasted meat of 
various domestic and forest-born animals; the flesh of the horse, which 
is much used, must also be included under this head, in place of 
pork which is not used. We saw other tepts filled with large spits 
containing the flesh of birds, such as fowls, capons, chickens, pigeons, 
peacocks, turtledoves, quails, and other kinds of birds bred in those parts. 
We also saw other tents all filled with metal utensils and brass pots, 
in which though the same kinds of meat were offered for sale, yet 
they were all different to the taste on account of the varieties of 
dressing. Among them one also saw, as principal and more substan- 
tial food, the buttery odoriferous Mogol Bringes 18 and Presian Polaos, 
of various colours, which, though differing in name according to the 
differrences of dialect, yet, as they correspond in material and ingre- 
dients, are the same thing. Nor were these Bazars wanting in the 
simple food of the superstitious native Gentiles: indeed, there were 
also for them tents full of various dishes of rice, herbs, vegetables, 
the principal among these being the dried Bringe of Guzarate, which, 
being cooked without evaporation like an Apothecary’s infusion, is 
converted into a smaller quantity, but is not on that account less 
nutritious. There was not wanting also in these Bazars or markets a 
large supply of bread which, although made in the same manner as 


18. Brinji, Rice. Pilaos, meat or fowl boiled with rice and spices. 
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cakes, are made differently of three sorts with three different 
names, namely Apas, Curuchas, and Ragunis , 18 The first, the 
usual bread of the ordinary and poor people, are all of flour, 
made in iron pots, or clay vessels, which are placed over live 
coals; though baked, they are nervertheless unleavened; and 
this -kind of bread is also generally used by those who travel 
in those parts in caravans. The second kind of bread, th e Curuchas, 
is white and good, and is eaten by the richer, and more refined people. 
The third kind, the Ragunis, is most pleasant and dainty bread, made 
of superfine flour with clarified butter in the shape of puffs. We also 
saw another kind of cake called Mitay Raguni, which, besides con- 
taining much more butter, also contains sugar, so that it is properly 
a pancake (Ojaldres). Of all these things, and many other eatables, 
there was such an abundance in this camp that the curious reader 
will be able to imagine what there was in the Bazars and markets 
within the City itself; and what I most admired were the low prices 
for which these things were sold; indeed, for one person to fare 
plentifully and sumptuously the whole day two silver reales ' 10 was 
ample. It also caused me no little surprise to see and consider the law 
and order which those Barbarians observe in such big assemblies, 
not only in the abundance of provisions, the good arrangements, and 
cleanliness of the streets and squares, the peace and quietness which 
is maintained, but also in the great justice and rectitude which they 

19. Apa's: a word taken by the Portuguese from the Tamil, meaning chapatis 
usually of rice flour (see Hobson-Jobson, sv. ‘hopper’, old ed , p. 324, new 
ed., p 423) Curuchas — Kulicha, Kulcha: a Persian word for a kind of bread. 
Raguni-— roghani, or mixed with ghi. The ‘mithi roghjni’ would be sweet 
compound containing ghi or butter 

20- The Spanish ‘real is now about 2» d. Fr Hosten writes: — “Manrique disting- 
uishes 2 reals. At p. 21, col. 2, we have the following equation - Re l = ipeso 
=4 sptnish reals. Hence the reai was worth 4 annas. At p. 331, col 1: 1 gold 
mohur= Rs 13=65 peso or reals of eight Hence, the real of eight (ryall of 
eight) = 1 peso. The real, or ‘piece of 8 reals’ of Seville, varied from about 4s. 
6 d. to 4 s. 10d., the rupee being taken at 2s. 3d. ‘It should be remarked,’ writes 
Tavernier,’ that there are three or four kinds of Spanish real, and that they 
give for 100, according to their standard, from 208 up to 214 and 215 rupees 
The best of all are the Sevillians, and when the> are good weight, you 
_ receive for 100, 213 rupees, and at certain times up to 215, according to 
whether silver is scarce or plentiful. CF. Ball’s ed,, i 24.” 
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observe, so that they all live secure as to their possessions without 
fear of the eager and crafty robber Against these they have plenty 
of patrols who watch by night as well as by day. When they catch 
any one, they immediately punish him on the spot, in accordance 
with the gravity of the offence, without resorting to secret trials in 
which, if the replies of the culprit conform more with the inward 
wish of the iniquitous judge than with the external questions which 
he asks, the Criminal remains free of fault and punishment; and 
what is worse is that you, kind reader, should hear this not of the 
unknown countries of the most remote and hidden Antipodes. I am 
not able to proceed with this subject, because in order to do so, I 
should first have from the Almighty leave to ask Him to explain 
[to me] the reason of His permitting this [this order]. But, let us 
console ourselves, remaining satisfied with the words spoken by the 
Apostle 51 — O altiudo divitiarum sapientiae, & scientiae Dei; quam incom- 
prehensibilia stint indicia eius, & investigabiles viae eius. [O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God : How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past tracing out], 

CHAPTER LXIII 

In which the author gives an Account of the City of Laor where 
the Great Mogol was then Residing with his Court, and Relates 
the Grandeur which he saw at the Festival of the Nourous, 
which the greater part of the Muhammadan Nations 
Celebrate Annually 

In the foregoing chapter I said that, as it was late when we arrived 
at the City of Laor, we had not entered it, and so on the following day 
before the great Planet, the Regulator of the hours, should appear and 
show what time it was, we proceeded to enter the City, now that after 
their night’s rest people, repudiating their soft or hard couches, were 
beginning to come out of their houses. Hence, finding even the streets 
freed, we went along easily. And enquiring after the Caramossora of 
the Franguis, we unexpectedly met Father Josepfi de Crasto of the 
Society , 52 who came on horse-back, and as he was. immediately recognized 


21. Rom. xi. 33. 

22. On Fr. Joseph de Crasto, S. J., cf. J. A. S. B., 1910, pp. 458, n. 3; 560, n. 3;529 
sqq.,542. The Church at Lahore had been destroyed by Shah Jahan, after the 
fall ofHugli. 
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by those that came with me, I saluted him in Latin, so that being 
startled he stopped his horse, and I, continuing in the same language, 
saying I had brought him letters, he dismounted, and placing himself 
with me in the cart, . he ordered those who accompanied him, to drive 
home, and arriving there he received me with much charity, showing 
great pleasure at my arrival, more especially as he knew that I also 
brought an order to solicit the liberty of Father Prior Fray Antonio de 
Christo, of whom I will give an account when I come to treat of the 
great things which this servant of God achieved in those parts. 

Turning now to what I promised in the title to this chapter, I say 
that the City of Laor is situated in a most beautiful spot, made bright 
and agreeable to the sight by a large and pleasant River distributing on 
one side the fecundity of clear and health-giving waters, which coming 
down from the high plateaux of the kingdom of Cassimire , 23 irrigate and 
fertilise the earth with simple and mingled command and power, until 
arriving at the City of Multan they enter, to pay the tribute of their 
origin, the broad far-famed Indus. This City of Laor, the second of the 
Mogol Empire, is famous as much for having been, after Deli, the 
second seat of its Monarchs, as on account of its wealth and grandeur, 
this being enhanced by the embellishment of grand palaces, fine gardens, 
and fruitful orchards, full of tanks and fountains of good water. I do 
not wish to be tedious in describing the plentiful provisions and wares 
of its bazars, indeed it will be sufficient for the inquisitive reader to 
have read what I have said on this subject when I described its portable 
suburb. The riches which it then possessed in its principal street, or as 
the natives call it, Bazar of the Chocof* were such as to show well how 
much advantage they had in these parts over the most wealthy and 
powerful in Europe, especially on the occasion of the actual presence of 
the Padcha, and of the festivities of the Nourous, which in that year fell 
on the Easter of their Ramadan , 25 and thirty days’ fast, This festival, as 
they celebrate it for eight days, is for that reason called Nourous, which 


23. Sc. Kashmir. 

24. Doubtless ‘Chauk’, 

25. i.e., at the end of Ramzan, as Easter comes at the end of Lent. The Nourous is 
the Nauroz or new year’s day. 
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means the the first day of the year and nine days' festival. During this time 
they clothe themselves in the best gala dress which they possess, and visit- 
ing and congratulating one another, they wish one another a happy feast. 
The common people and more devout also keep it, decorating the doors 
and entrances of their houses with green branches, or else they whiten 
them with gypsum, bespattering the white with some patterns made 
with Sindul, 20 a certain crimson tint, this being in those parts a sign of 
festival. During these days the Great Mogol shows his greater grandeur 
and majesty, coming out in public the whole of the nine days to a great, 
beautiful and most rich hall. But before we enter it, it will be necessary 
for us to treat first of the grand and majestic external preparations. 

The night before the festival, before pallid Latona showed her- 
self with her crepuscular light to old mofher-earth, the towers, spires and 
highest eminences of the Imperial Palace appeared full of brilliant illu- 
minations, which shining between coloured shades ( velos ) gave the 
appearance of a flowery field. And if this natural scene appears more 
beautiful and agreeable to the view when ornamented with green trees, 
no less beautiful was the artificial sight of which we are treating, orna- 
mented as it was with a variety of flags and standards of green silk, this 
being the colour which the deluded descendants of the slave 27 have dedi- 
cated to the veneration of Maomet, the perverse precursor of Anti- 
Christ. At the majestic entrance of this Imperial Palace was situated 
a large and beautiful courtyard, which in my opinion would be a falco- 
net-shot 28 in length, and being proportionately wide, it would by itself 
have made a fine and beautiful sight. Indeed, it was much more, for it 
was adorned moreover by the usual guard of His Majesty, a large 
magnificent body of cavalry, which, according to what they said, consist- 
ed of 4,000 horses, all caparisoned with rich trappings of embroidered 
silk. The men appeared in costly and beautiful gala dress; they held in 
their hands gilded'TmcTpainted buckled shields and bows and arrows, 
and from their sashes were hanging their curved and sharp scimitars, 
garnished, some with gold, some with silver, and others in default of 
these more precious metals, with ruddy gilded copper. There were 


26. Sindur or red lead. 

27. i e., Ishmael. Cf. note 6 on p. 21. 

28. A falconet is an old piece of small ordinance. 
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also seen suspended from their sash, cn the side opposite to their 
scimitar, rich and curiously-wrought quivers filled with sharp feathered 
darts, which owing their feathers to birds, their iron to Mars, 
and their strength to the arm, penetrate, when discharged, 
their mark with force. All this cavalry was placed in two 
rows, thus making a long and beautiful avenue, at the end of which 
began another, which, though not so long, displayed more power and 
majesty. It consisted of six hundred elephants placed in two lines, all 
armed and castled in the same manner in which they enter into battle, 
with bells of gilt copper on their necks, and their wooden forts, varni- 
shed black, adorned and garnished with metal plates of the same 
material. On their trunks they had sharp cutlasses, five fingers wide, 
with which, if they truly appeared tremendous and dreadful to the 
sight on this account, no less did they appear pleasing, when the same 
sight discovered the variety of flags, and standards of various silks and 
colours, with which the tops of their castles were decorated, and which, 
trembling in the mild, soft breeze, showed their pleasure by playfully 
acting as fly-flaps to their powerful standard-bearers. This squadron 
of warlike elephants extended up to the entrance of the second terrace, 
or courtyard, and supported the second guard of the Padcha. On this 
another street was formed of a hundred elephants, covered with various 
gay and silver-embroidered cloths decorated with a variety of silken 
flowers, the diversity of their colours enhancing the beauty of the work. 
These elephants had rich seats of gold, and silver, some uncovered, 
and others covered after the manner of our litters. This elephantine 
array was surrounded, according to report for I did not count them, 
by two thousand armed soldiers, all splendid young men, who appeared 
to be from twenty-five to thirty years of age. 

From this courtyard one ascended by wide and well-made staircase 
to a very large hall, all painted from its high roof to the surface of its 
pavement with sundry fine pictures of battles, the chase and hunting 
scenes. The whole of this house was occupied by a great body of 
noblemen, Mirzas, Captains and gentlemen ( cavalleros ), all very 
splendid in their attire. ■ From the first hall, one entered into the 
second, which, although it appeared equal in grandeur, was nevertheless 
richer and grander, because from the floor to the roof it was entirely - 
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gilded and decorated with many flowers, which in the brightness and 
variety of their colours showed that they were safely mocking the hot 
Summer suns, and escaped the loss of their pomp and beauty during 
the general spoliation of fructiferous Autumn, They preserved their 1 
freshness throughout the frigid and rainy Winter, and spring always 
finds them in the freshness of spring. In this hall there was a crowd 
of eunuchs most richly apparelled in various cloths of linen and gold and 
silver-embroidered silk. They had wands of gold and silver in their 
hands, with which they accompanied, and made room for the Princes 
and Lords who entered, to a beautiful wide Gallery, at the entrance of 
which stood a venerable, hoary old man, whose stick of gold in his 
hand showed him to be the Captain of that body of eunuch door-keepers, 
and of two hundred Usbekes (Usbegs), who, placed in two rows with 
short lances and darts in their hands, were extended along that long and 
spacious Gallery up to wide, beautiful gateway adorning a .grand and 
majestic triumphal arch. This arch was built over four silver columns 
covered with branches and laced with foliage and flowers, which, en* 
amelled with the most delicate colours, showed they could compete with 
their originals in the fair fields. The bases of these four columns consisted 
of as many silvered and gilt pedestals, whose empty interiors contained 
various small pans, and braziers in which burnt diverse kinds of 
most delicate perfumes, which penetrating through the hollow columns 
joined together along the convexity of the Arch, where the mixed 
perfumes escaped by various orifices and, being impelled by the air 
which entered by the entrances and windows of the Galley, they filled 
all the adjacent halls with exqusite fragrance. 

At the entrance to that rich arch were standing twelve mace- 
bearers with great silver maces on their shoulders, who facilitated the 
passage of those who entered the Imperial Hall. The grandeur and 
richness of this Hall I would not venture to describe, if the fame of the 
riches of this powerful Monarch were not already so widely known 
through the veracious writings of Portuguese authors. And so, with their 
unimpeachable testimony to bear me out, I say that the four corners 
of this great, rich hall (lit. square) were from the surface of the paver 
ment to the highest point of the roof entirely covered and fringed with 
all kinds of flowery garlands, and grotesques of the finest gdfd, engraved 
and embossed on the walls and taking the place of our/ hanging 
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tapestries. And if movable tapestries are pleasing to the eye by the 
variety of their colours, how much more pleasing was that permanent 
A\ork of which I am treating. Instead of artificial colouring which in 
time loses its lustre, there were enchased in the empty spaces of this work, 
and where it was necessary, natural transparencies of coloured crystals 
and various stones which, though they should hold in value only the 
fourth or fifth rank among Eastern jewels, yet, owing to their number, 
it is something marvellous. In the middle of this room, eighth modern 
Marvel among ancient wonders, was raised a most superb Throne; and 
if some objects, however excellent they be of their nature, confuse the 
senses, as the resplendent rays of the Sun dazzle the sight when fixed; the 
roar of furious booming waters ■ dashing from steep heights deafen and 
stun the hearing; the smell of aromatic drugs and oriental spices alters 
the sense of smell; the sweetness of the honey of Mount Hybla spoils the 
taste, and the' severity of the cold benumbs and deadens the sense of 
feeling; what wonder that, with my senses confounded at the sight of 
so extraordinary and excellent a thing as the excellence of that Throne, 
I could not well distinguish all the preciousness of its material ! Never- 
theless, so as to fulfil my promise, I will not fail to describe it, that 
one may be able to understand my raptures and elevated feelings on 
that occasion. It was a Throne which within its spherical circumference 
was divided into four separate sections, each one of six silver and gold 
steps, where the artist in the subtlety of his workmanship had given 
proof of the skill of his craft. Above this Throne, or Tacto , 29 as the 
natives call it, there were erected eight most costly columns of gold 
terminating in a Dome of the same metal, which served as a canopy 
and cover to a beautiful and majestic seat also of Gold. The glitter of 
its costly burnished metal served also as a warning to the eye that it 
should not, in the midst of these splendours, dare to gaze without 
proper respect upon the most precious productions with which ancient 
mother-earth is wont to pay homage to the great and most powerful 
ones of the world; and with reason, for here were seen the most pure 
and brilliant diamonds of Bisnaga , 80 beautiful to the sight and, according 

29. Takht. 

30. Vijayanagar. the modern Hampi (Hobson-Jobson, old ed., p.258; new ed., 
P 335) St. Isidore of Seville (A.D. 630) wrote a treatise on stones. The supposed 
virtues of the various stones are described in S. M. Tagore’s Mani Mala 
(Calcutta, 1881), 
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to our St. Isidore, of use against the art of magic; which owing to their 
great size were quite out of the common. Here was also seen the 
purple Ruby (Purpureo Rubin Piropo ) of Avaj, which exposed to the air 
becomes ruddy, and scintillates under the rays of the brilliant Planet. 
There were also to be seen the highly prized green Emeralds of the 
mountains of Iatir , 81 whose soft sheen and glitter, so comforting and 
gratifying to the tired sight, engage the eye to admire them. Among 
the finest, there were also seen here the blue Sapphires of the same 
highlands of Iatir, which, similar in colour tithe serene Sky, and in 
splendour to the Firmament, refresh, they say, him who carries them 
from the lustful ardours of the flesh. To complete this rare wonder, 
there were not wanting the ornaments of the celestial portals; indeed, 
we say that for this purpose the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf had also 
contributed their purest, round Pearls, useful, it is said, to the health 
of the body, and beneficial in lotions for weak sight. This Throne was 
encompased by three rows of steps made of silver, seven hands- 
breadths in height, which being divided into three partitions dis- 
tinguished the quality and dignity of those who attended within their 
limits at the Court of the Mogol Emperor. 

CHAPTER LXIV . 

In which the author gives an account of the feast which the Mogol 
Emperors are accustomed to have every year on their birthday 

The night preceding the following day, which was commemorative 
of the day when Corrombo 32 was born into the world, before the inferior 
and inconstant luminary sallied forth with her dim light to illuminate 
the nocturnal shadows of the night, there commenced from the Imperial 
Palace salvos of artillery, fulminating with their terrific clamorous noise 
the signal that the festivities had commenced. That year His Majesty 
celebrated them in his own Palace, with much festive ingenuity, with 
dances, games and masquerades in which was consumed a great part of 
the day; and afterwards the Padcha, rising from his Imperial Throne, 
was accompanied by a large retinue of Princes and Lords to the Palace 


31. I have not identified Iatir. It is also mentioned, I am informed, on pp. 131 
and 133 of Manrique 

32. Khurram, i.e., Shah Jahan. 
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of his Mother to visit her, and rejoice with her. On this visit the 
Princes and Lords of the Court offered most grand and costly presents, 
which I believe must be the chief motive of these visits, such is the 
greed of the Mogols, principally that of this Barbarian Monarch of 
whom I am treating. And so, as soon as the offerings were finished, 
without further delay, he returned to his Palace, where in a bright and 
beautiful hall he gave a sumptuous and splendid Memane , 33 or Banquet, 
as we call it. When they arrived, the ground-tables were already 
prepared, and all being seated on their natural seats in order of prece- 
dence and dignity, the Eunchs immediately began to bring various and 
excellent viands. At the end of these, and the Banquet over, Emperor 
Corrombo went away to a very rich private chamber all adorned with 
the most precious and valuable productions of the earth. In the middle 
of this wonderful room there were, securely suspended by thick chains 
of gold, two large scales of the same metal, on the circular edge of 
which were set many precious stones. For this solemn ceremony His 
Imperial Majesty came out dressed in white satin covered with most 
precious coloured stones, which pleasing on the one side by the variety 
of their colours, were on the other hand admired for their natural size. 
He also wore on his neck most costly laces of jewels of great value, so 
that mentally weighing and estimating everything, I think that so much 
ornamentation must serve him more as a troublesome load than as an 
elegant ornament. 

The Padcha then, having in this manner arrived at the scales, seated 
himself squatting on them: and immediately certain servants ( ministros ) 
commenced to place on the empty scale some bags full of silver coined 
into Rupees, until the weight being equal, the scales were balanced. 
This first weighment completed, they removed the silver, placed, it 
aside, and made the seepnd weighment with other bags full of gold 
and precious stones; and when they had balanced them, they made the 
third weighment, with various cloths of cotton interwoven with gold, 
silver and silk; they also included in this third weighment precious 
spices and various drugs. In the last and fourth weighment, they used 
various kinds of eatables, such as cakes of wheat, flour, sugar, butter, 


33. Mihmani. 
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and ordinary cloths of cotton. All the things used in the last weigh- 
ment, so they say, are presently distributed among the Bramenes and 
poor Baneanes, but so secretly that no one sees it, except those who give 
it and receive it, because, although Heathem Barbarians, they under- 
stand how necessary it is that charity, which is done for the 
love of God should be made in secret in order to be meritorious; 
and albeit they do not follow the Law of our Divine Law-giver 
Christ, still they show in this matter that they faithfully observe 
that which He commands and teaches us by His Holy Evangelist Matt- 
hew, when he says, 21 — The autem faciente eleemosynam, noli tuba canere\ 
sed nesciat sinistra tua, quid faciat dextera tua, ut sit eleemosyna tua in 
abscondito. (When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth, that thy alms may be in secret), A sufficient re- 
proach to the artifices which in these our calamitous times some Catholic 
Christians use, devices as little in keeping with the Gospel which we 
profess, as with the examples of the Saints whom we have to imitate: 
proclaiming their alms and good works with flourish of trumpet and vain 
shows of arms and trophies placed even on the sacred vases and ornaments 
which are to be used in divine worship. But leaving alone moralizing for 
the present, and taking up the thread of our history, 1 say that the three firs 
more important weighments, their value being carefully appraised, are 
presently commuted into hard cash, which is expended faithfully and 
humanely in the alms which the Emperor gives, throughout that year. 

This valuation and commutation, and weighing ceremony over, the 
Emperor returns to his throne; and being seated on it, the dusky 
Eunuchs present him large dishes and vessels of gold, full of artificial 
and imitation fruits made of silver, such as almonds, nuts, hazelnuts and 
many other sorts and kinds of fruit, all of them so very lightly made 
that I believe that a thousand of those silver fruits would not weigh 
twenty-five or thirty Spanish pesos, 35 and I found it out, because, being 
given on that occasion a large plate of them by Mirza Abdulhossen, 
they just weighed eleven rupees, which would be five pesos and half of 
of our money. The Padcha distributed these fruits among the Princes 
and Magnates, and afterwards he sent and distributed to those of 


34. Mattew, vi. 4. 

35. The Spanish peso was treated by Manrique as two rupees; cf. chapter Lxxi below. 
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inferior rank some vessels filled with rupees recently coined, ten thousand 
or twelve thousand at the maximum, which would amount to jfo more 
than 6,000 pesos or reals of eight. The extraordinary quantity of adias 36 
and gifts which he receives on such occasions from Grandees and Prin- 
ces of his court exceeds by far his own gifts and expenses. In the midst 
of these splendours, I shall not fail to relate an incident which will make 
the reader know better the mind of the Emperor Corrombo: though 
one of the richest men in the world, he carries his cupidity to such an 
extreme that he issued rigorous decrees to the effect that everything lost 
I should be taken to his presence when found. It happened that during 
this splendid festival a poor man found a small and not over-clean purse 
containing three gold rupees, 37 which make thirty-nine silver rupees. He 
took it to the presence of the Emperor, who, they say, opened the dirty 
little purse with his own hands, and taking out the three gold coins kept 
two for himself, and giving the other to the poor man who had found it, 
he told him, laughing, '“'Take ! that should be sufficient for you.” A 
sufficiently shameful proceeding for another man of much less state and 
standing unless he be contaminated with shameless avarice, like the 
Emperor. 

CHAPTER LXV 

In which the author continues to relate what happened in the 

City of Laor 

The Maumetan festivities over, the Reverend Father Joseph de 
Crasto informed Prince Assofokan of my arrival and as it Was already 
late, he said that he would send to call me next day. The Reverend 
Father giving me this good news at night as a favourable beginning to 
the liberation of Father Prior Fray Antonio de Christo, we considered 
the manner in which it would be best to appear before His Highness; 
and we agreed that, since he already knew that I was a Religious, it 
would be convenient for me to appear clothed in my own habit, so that 
he should respect me more, and treat me more familiarly, with the 


36. Hadiya, a present, particularly to superiors. 

37. Cf Hobson-Jobson, s.v Mohur. “The Cold Moor, or Gold Roupie, is valued 
generally at 14 of Silver, and the Silver Roupie at two Shillings three Pence.” 
Ovingcion (A.D. 1690). 
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result that the business would be facilitated, as was required: and that 
for this it would be necessary to arrange beforehand with a eunuch, a 
friend of his, who belonged to the Prince's establishment, so that he 
should admit me to his dwelling where I could put on my habit: for 
according to the custom of Mogol Princes and Lords, when they 
summon for the first time any respectable person, especially a foreigner, 
they send a party of mounted men to fetch him, and introduce him to 
their presence, and it was necessary for me to go with them in the 
Mogol dress in which I was, so as not to create a novelty, since we had 
to pass through the heart of the City. According^to this decision, the 
following day, after having said Mass, and recommended to God the 
success of our undertaking I ordered to renew my tonsure in conformity 
with the custom of my Order. Meanwhile, the Reverend Father went 
to prepare the dwelling of his friend the eunuch; and I to get ready 
the customary adia or present, with some curios from China to place 
before the Prince, for according to the custom of those parts it would 
be discourteous to arrive with empty hands, as I have said in other 
places. In the meantime, a gentleman arrived with four Sipais 38 or 
mounted soldiers, and proceeded to a room where I received him with 
the customary ceremonies of the country. When these were finished 
he told me that the great Nababo. sent to call me. At this command I 
bowed the head in token of obedience, and made known to the bearer 
of the news with joyful face and in the most grateful words, which I had 
studied well, in conformity with the etiquette of the land, how much I 
esteemed the honour, mercy and favour, which such a great Prince did 
me : and in order to confirm him in this opinion, so that/our interview 
should be well represented to the Nababo who had sent him,. I placed 
on his finger, not on the fourth finger {Annular), but on the thumb, in 
accordance with Mogol custom, a golden ring with a stone more lustrous 
than valuable, with which I came provided, as with other, curiosities 
indispensable on such occasions. The ring was much esteemed by the 
Moorish gentleman, and so it should have been, not so much on account 
of its value, as for its curious workmanship and enamel, for curious it 
was, as it was China-work. In the matter of ingenuity, not only do the 
Chinese possess much superiority over all the Eastern nations, but they 
are also able to complete with the most ingenious nations of Europe. 

38. -The word Sipahi is used (as now in Algeria, etc.) for a mounted soldier. 

Hobson-Jobson, old ed., p. 612; new ed., p 809. 
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This Mogol gentleman was full of joy and made a reply significant 
of his gratitude. Then we mounted our horses and, following our 
road, we arrived at Assofokan’s palace, at the entrance of which the 
Reverend Father was already waiting for me. He begged permission 
of my conductor for a few moments, and took me to the dwelling 
where I had to change my habit. This done, I returned to those who 
were waiting for me. Stupified at seeing me so suddenly transformed 
from a Sodagor, or merchant, into a Religious, they did nothing 
but look at me, and again look at me, until undeceived. 
On arriving at a door where there were some guards who gave 
us free entrance, we went into a moderately sized square or court, 
which on that occasion was occupied by various soldiery between whom 
we passed to the second door, by which we entered into a beautiful and 
pleasant garden, where artifice vying with nature, we had proof in the first 
place of the greatness of the owner, and in the second how much the vari- 
ous trees growing in that garden (many of them unknown in our Europe) 
were favoured, as much by the great King of Nature as by his nutriment- 
giving sister, Phebea. One would have said they competed in friendly 
rivalry, each one lavishing his beneficial influence, both on the fructi- 
ferous trees, loadding them with lovely and delicate fruits, and 
on the blooming plants covered with various coloured flowers, which 
showing themselves pleasant to the sight also comforted the smell 
with their soft fragrance. No less were both senses satisfied by the 
variety of odoriferous herbs, covering and checkering the ground with 
their blossoms, and able to rival the richest and most beautiful of 
Persian carpets. This most loverly\park was irrigated by sweet crystal 
waters, communicating by many open canals with diverse fountains, 
and tanks. Of these, there were some that, forming del cious baths, 
were enclosed in gilt and painted houses, and in the principal of these, 
although they were Maumetan baths, were seen painted on walls the 
life of the true Precursor, the solitary and rugged desert, and his 
penitential Palace, where clothed in camel skins feasting on locusts 
and wild honey, he was preparing to baptize the already come Messiah, 
;and as one may piously believe, to be himself baptized by Him in 
the most pure baptistery of the Jordan where was seen the baptism 
of Christ, and the Dove of the Holy Spirit. There was also 
seen painted in this hall the Ark of him who was left as a relic of 
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the First Age, and Father of the Second. s? 

While we were observing these things, the hour came when the 
Prince went out to the place where he was accustomed to grant special 
audiences; so we proceeded towards the lower palaces which were 
built in the middle of this delightful garden, and our guide admitted 
us into a rich and curious mansion, very bright, and cheerful, in 
the extreme, in the first place owing. to its being surrounded by 
beautiful and open window’s made of panes of coloured crystal, and 
in the second, because, where these were wanting, it was ornamen- 
ted with various kinds of branches and flowers of resplendent 
silver, which enchased on the walls served as an immovable tapestry. 
The floor of this fine hall was entirely covered with costly and gay 
carpets, for it considered itself unworthy to touch and support w'ithout 
these trappings the very costly camp-bed in the centre of the hall. 
This was made entirely of the finest gold, the most delicate and 
bright colours of inlaid precious stones acting as its enamel and it 
was all the more agreeable to the sight as it was more valuable. On 
this bed, being somewhat indisposed, Prince Assofokari was reclining. 
After the customary obeisances, I presented him with my adia or 
present in the best style which I knew to be in conformity with cus- 
tom, and he, receiving me with a pleasant and smiling countenance, 
made me go close to the bed, and as soon as I w r as seated, he imme- 
diately started questioning me about various matters relating to 
India and other lands where I had been, being very curious to know 
about foreign matters. Meanwhile, a beautiful and graceful eurtuch 
boy arrived, elegantly dressed in white satin ornamented with purple 


embroidery, who,, knee! 
a costly and rare caskj 
leaf, of which I have 


: ing with much ceremony, presented him with 
ket of gold filled with biras of betej, or Indian 
already given a sufficient account in anothef 
part of this book. Of these biras , 40 or small bundles of betel, by a 
rare and much esteemed favour (as they afterwards told me) the Prince 
took one and gave it to me with his own hands. I received the 
favour, with the customary civilities, and availing myself of the 


39. St. John the Baptist and Noah — For other instances of Christian art in the 
Moghul palaces, cf. J.A.S.B., 1896, p.74, Note 1. 

40. Bira : betel leaf and areca nut. 
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opportunity, I suggested with the greatest earnestness that I could, 
the liberty of Father Prior Fray Antonio de Christo pointing out the 
little reason there was for the Reverened Father to have been already 
nine years in such harsh imprisonment, especially as it was well known 
that it was more the fault of those who ought to have solicited his 
release than that of the Padcha’s Ministers. Knowing that the Rever- 
end Father had fled on two occasions, they had overlooked the matter, 
whilst others, concealing their private intentions (which to avoid a 
scandal, x must not mention here), on the excuse of the caution 
they had given, the themselves, at their cost, had s ent officials of the 
Chautora 41 to search for the Reverend Father; and, the second time, 
they brought him back, when he was already five days’ journey away 
from the Court of Agra, whence he had fled. One could well make a long 
digression regarding this matter, and perhaps, or without any perhaps, 
one and more chapters; but as God our Lord in His hidden wisdom toler- 
ates such people, let us also bear with the wrongs we suffer at their hands, 
with every confidence that His divine justice will not fail to inflict exemp- 
lary punishment for their excesses. And as a proof that He feels them, 
using His customary mercy, from time to time He visits them with 
some affliction, so that they being corrected by it. He may restrain 
the arm of His anger. For this, it is necessary that, in imitation of Him, 
qui pro persecutoribus exoravit, we should ask the Divine Majesty to 
free them of that diabolical political way of acting which makes 
some believe that, in order to be able to keep themselves and their 
possessions, they may use unlawful methods, so prejudicial to 
everything good. If God in His infinite mercy does not remedy it, 
those that N will live will see fulfilled the fears which we entertain 
about them. 

Resuming the thread of our story, I say that, after the Prince had 
listened with much attention, showing compassion for the lamentable 
misfortunes which the Reverend Father was encountering in the Bundi- 
canas 42 or royal prisons, he gave me his word that he would endeavour 
to effect his liberty, or at least to get him out of prison. In return for 

41- Chaudhri : cf. Hobson-Jobson, sv. Chowdry. 

42. Band Khana 
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-this favourable reply, I expressed, in the most emphatic manner that I 
could, my gratitude, by word as well as with the humble courtesies 
particular to the country, which I had also learned; so that he, carefully 
noticing it, and turning to the Eunuchs, who with gay fans were close 
to the rich bed keeping away the importunate and flying insects, said to 
them, “Look here! if you were in the land of the Franguis would you be 
as- well versed in their ceremonies as this . one is in ours? Indeed, he 
appears to be more a native of the country than a foreigner.” These 
pleasant proceedings over, his Tabibos, or doctors (although the most 
accomplished among them are called achimos 43 ) having now arrived, he 
dismissed me with a smiling countenance, bowing his head slightly, 
and sending a Eunuch to give orders from him to the gate-keepers that, 
when I should come to see him, they should allow me free entry: which 
again was not a small favour. He so far increased these favours that, 
two days afterwards he sent me, to the house where I was lodging, a 
present of dainty and much esteemed fruits, among which were two 
large Persian melons, which, as they had been brought from more than 
three hundred leagues, and on account of their rare and excellent 
flavour, are worth twenty or thirty rupees, A purse containing three 
hundred rupees 44 accompanied the eatables, which made one hundred 
and fifty pesos. I received the present with the usual civilities, and 
commenced to court that Prince with more courage and confidence; and 
the Divine Mover of human hearts permitting that 1 should find grace 
in the eyes of that Maumetan Lord, not only was I able to obtain the 
release, which I solicited, of the Reverend Father, with permission that 
he might go to Bengala, which amounted to a tacit consent to his going 
where he wished, but I also managed that which had not crossed my 
mind, it appearing to me almost impossible; but animated by the breeze 
of favours and taking advantage of the occasion, I obtained an ample 
formon, 45 sealed with the Imperial Seal, for the re-building of our 


43. Tabib and Hakim. 

44. Cf. J A.S.B., 1910, p. 288, where Father de Crasto is .quoted as writing to the 
General of the Jesuits: “I helped him (Manrique) in what I could, and obtain- 
ed for his journey a goodly alms from the Lord Nawab Asofokan, the father- 
in-law of the king, our ancient and only protector in these realms.” 

45. Firman. 
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Churches and Residences in the Kingdom of Sinde, which in previous 
years the same Emperor Corrombo had ordered to be razed to the 
ground and destroyed 48 With these matters happily settled through 
God’s great mercy, veiy happy and comforted, I considered well em- 
ployed the fatigue and labour which I had passed through: now, I 
considered as a luck the errors of the inexpert Pilot 47 who, having 
to get into port at Mussulapatan, had arrived in Bengala. And now 
the long roads and the many journeys which I still had to travel to get 
on the straight road to Europe appeared to me easy. 

Finally having obtained the release of the Reverend Father, I was 
now obliged to go to Sinde, not so much to place the formon in execu- 
tion, for it was sufficient to send it to the Religious who were there, 
as because I understood that Prince Assofokan wished me to go there 
in person in connection with certain affairs and matters, which he had 
to settle with the Viceroy of India through the Portuguese who resided 
in that factory ( fatoria ), and as it was very necessary to gratify him in 
the interests of the conservation and maintenance of the Christianities 
of that Empire, I resolved to make the journey, although I would be 
diverted from my road for six or seven months. Nevertheless I did not 
now mind much this loss of time, as the news of the accession of His 
Majesty the King of Portugal was rumoured in those parts as certain, 
so that the necessity of carrying matters to the Catholic Court [of 
Spain] had ceased 48 . Therefore, finding myself more free. I told him 
I was resolved to go to Sinde, where I would esteem it a favour if he 
would employ me like any other of his servants. The Prince greatly 
appreciated my offer, praising my determination and communicating his 
affairs to me; and giving me full instructions about them in writing, he 
got drawn up for me favorable formons, or passports, in order that in all 


46. The Augustinians had a “Vicariate in the harbour of the town of Synde,” i.e., 
Dewal or Diul Sindi, formerly the chief town of the Province of Tatta. The 
name was sometimes transferred in later days to Lari Bandar. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v- Sind, Diul, Larry Bunder. Cunningham, Ancient Gerography, 
217. Ain, iii, 58. 

'47. Cf. Manrique, chapters xlviii and xlix. 

48. Portugal became independent of Spain in December 1640. 
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Choquidares , 49 or custom-houses, they should give me free passage, it 
being necessary to make the journey by the lands of several petty kings, 
who, although tributaries and vassals of the Great Mogol, nevertheless 
have full jurisdiction in their territories, as well in the custom-houses as 
in punishing the transgressors of their laws. 

CHAPTER LXVI 

In which is given an account of a most splendid and famous 
memane, or banquet, which Prince Assofokan 
gave the great Mogol 

Before my departure from the City of Laor, loquacious rumour 
proclaimed that the Padcha was going to visit his father-in-law, 
Assofokan, and congratulate him on having regained his health; a 
reason why I myself should be delayed two days beyond the date 
fixed for my departure, and kept waiting for a certain despatch which I 
Still required. On this occasion too, I seized the opportunity of 
seeing the magnificent and splendid banquet which this Prince gave 
to his Lord and Emperor. And availing myself of the full liberty 
which I had, to enter where the limits of etiquette allowed, I also 
obtained leave beyond the limits which I speak of, to enter with a com- 
panion , 50 who went with me, a gallery over the principal hall of 
the baths of which I have already given a sufficient account. A 
eunuch took us thither, warning us not to make the slightest noise, and 
that if we found it necessary to make one in expelling the imperative 
and importunate phlegm, we should go to other separte rooms which 
he showed us; then, instructing us also not to leave before he came to 
fetch us, he went away. 

In this principal hall of the Bath the banquet was given. Besides 
the immovable fixtures with which it was already ornamented, there 
were added on this occasion rich carpets of silk, silver and gold, 
which, covering the floor, served as terrestrial tables, in conformity 


49. The custom house was doubtless called then as now the ‘chauki’ or chaukidari. 
50- Apparently Fr. de Crasto, since at the end of the banquet they returned 
together to their lodgings, and Manrique was lodging with Fr> de 
Crasto. 
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with the custom of 'he country, and as chairs and seats for the guests 
gracing them with their presence. And although they reject and con- 
sider as useless high tables they approve, however, the use of 'grand 
and rich stands; indeed on this occasion there were in the fov cor- 
ners of the HhII as many such stands each one of five steps^ ,.J all 
beautifully covered and decorated with Persian mileques 53 of gold and 
silver. These served as buffets and sideboards, and all were covered 
with diverse vessels of gold, on which the eye-sight could tarry, dis- 
tinguishing in some a variety of encrusted stones, in others, in place of 
them, the finest shining enamel, which varying in material blended in 
colouring. This most superj display was accompanied by various large 
perfume vessels methodically placed round the hall, and small silver 
pans of extraordinary workmanship, in which burnt the xnost delicate 
perfumes composed of different confections of amber, Aguila 51 and 
civet, and other odoriferous mixtures, which blending in one, gratified 
without offending, and soothed the sense of smell. At the entrance 
to this beautiful hall there was, on one side, a seven-headed Hydra, 
made of silver, and of admirable workmanship, moderately 
large, and enamelled with greenish scales; from its renascent 
heads it ejected thin jets of sweet-smelling water, which falling into a 
large trough of the same material kept it always half full; for though 
on the one hand it discharged the water which it received, on the other 
it always remained at the same level for the washing of feet, which 
according to Mogol manners, is one of the most essential points of 
their ceremonious etiquette. In the middle of this gilt and very rich 
treasure room was placed a desterchana 52 (or table-cloth, in our language) 
of the ninnest and whitest cotton, which instead of natural and scented 
flowfc — was ornamented with artificial ones of gold and silver inter- 
woven in the cloth itself. In the principal place of this table were 


51- Lignum . aloes, see, Hobsonxjdbson; old «d., pv 258 new ed‘, p. 335 , s. v. 
V§gle-woodd Sind; Diul, Larry Bunder. Cunningham, Ancifni d ' ■ , 

62. Dastar-klnyan, a round piece of cloth or leather, etc., spread on the ground, 
on which t^ie food is laid, and around which the guests squat. 
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two large and beautiful cushions of plain gold cloth, and over these 
other smaller cushions of silver cloth, also plain. This was all the 
apparatus of the Imperial table; indeed it lacked serviettes, which 
they do not use. To this, when it was time, the Emperor entered 
accompanied by a very large retinue of lovely and gallant ladies, who 
came in front of him most richly dressed in mileques 53 or cloths of 
gold, the gold and silver groundings of which were variegated with 
designs of coloured silks. They wore on their necks collars of gold, 
with costly strings of pearls, and their heads were adorned with silver 
embroidered wreaths. Behind this bevy of lovely women came the 
Emperor between his mother-in-law and his daughter, bringing in 
the former on his right hand and the latter on his left. Immediately 
behind, followed the hereditary Prince, Sultan Dara Sueur, who 
brought on his right hand his grandfather, Assofokan. 

When the whole of this company arrived at the entrance of the 
banquet hall, they commenced immediately to play in the neighbouring 
and corresponding rooms many and various kinds of intruments. As 
soon as the Padcha was seated at the table between the cushions which I 
have spoken of, having at his shoulders two venerable dames, who were 
standing with most costly fans to keep away the importunate flies, both 
his father-in-law and mother-in-law, and also their children suddenly 
went on their knees in front of His Highness, who stretching out his 
hand to his mother-in-law, raised her up and calling her Mother made 
her sit at his right hand; a favour which was so much esteemed by her 
husband as well as by the grandchildren, that they immediately made 
great and profound tassalimas 51 to the Padcha, thereby showing him 
how much they valued his gracious act; and he, to enhance it, ordered 
them also to sit down to table, which they did not do until the third 
command, and then they seated themselves at the end of it, the Prince 
placing their grandfather in their midst. All these ceremonies of sub- 
mission and prostration finished, when all were now seated in the order 


53. I am indebted to Babu Manmohan Chakravarti for a reference to Blochm. Ain. 
i, p. 92, where.a gold cloth is mentioned under the name of ‘milak’. 

54. Taslim: a respectful mode of salutation. 
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which I have said, there were presently heard most gentle and soft 
voices which from various choirs sang of the battles and victories in 
which His Majesty had overcome his enemies. At the sound of this 
well concerted and gentle harmony of voices and instruments, the 
arrangements for the washing of hands also commenced. It was done 
in the following order. First entered four most lovely girls, Prince 
Assofokan’s relations, and daughters of great Lords. The whiteness 
and ruddiness of their faces and reddish colour ( el rubio ) of their hair 
were able to compete with the greater whiteness which frigid Boreas 
produces; and though equal to them as far as fairness of complexion 
goes, yet, these [the women of the North] could not fail being inferior 
in grace, elegance and beauty; for the cause of these accomplishments 
being heat, which governs and harmonizes pose, action, movement and 
grace of conversation, we may well say, where it is wanting, *hat 
Catullus said about the beauty of Quincia Nulla in tarn pulchro 
corpore mica salis , 55 These four extremes of beauty approached in a 
manner capable of creating envy in the Cyprian Goddess herself, — for 
gravity, gaiety and spiritedness, — and thus they brought, divided 
among them, the requisite vessels for washing the hands of His Imperial 
Majesty. Drawing near, after the Royal ceremonies, one of them 
spread in front of him a cloth of white satin, which she carried in her 
hands; another put on it a most costly vessel of gold inlaid with most 
perfect precious stones of great value. These vessels are much better 
contrived than ours, as being deep in the middle and the hollow space 
being covered with a thin grating, the water and saliva passes below, 
without leaving in sight on the upper cover the loathsome clotted 
phlegm. This vessel being placed before him, another girl arrived with 
a ewer of the same material and value and she poured out the water 
in which he washed his hands, receiving from the last of these Ladies 
the towel on which to wipe them. This washing ceremony over, the 
ladies having retired, twelve others entered, who although of inferior 
rank to the former, nevertheless were not unworthy of being able to 
appear with confidence in any presence. These, after having presented 


55. ‘So fair a body and not a grain of wit’. Cat. Ixxxvi, 4. The ordinary reading is 
‘ma g no' not 'pulchro. ’ 
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the hand-washing vessels to the Princes with a little less ceremony than 
the first had used with the Padcha, retired. Now the food was brought 
in by another door to the sound of noisy instruments,— Kettledrums, 
Borgondas, and Vacas , 56 instruments almost similar to our own trumpets, 
but making confused and mournful noises. The banquet arrived in 
costly dishes of gold, which the Eunuchs brought, very gaily attired in 
Tndustane style, with trousers of various coloured silks, and white coats 
of the finest transparent cloths, with which, displaying the precious 
odoriferous unguents with which they were perfumed, they also covered 
their brown and swarthy skins. Four of the principal of these placed 
themselves near His Majesty, doing nothing but deliver the courses 
which the other eunuchs brought to two most lovely damsels kneeling 
on either side of the Padcha. These placed the eatables before him 
alternately, and in the same order they offered him water as beverage, 
and took away the dishes which were no longer required. 

I marvelled and was astonished to see observed among those 
barbarians so much po'iteness and order; and no less did I admire the 
abundance and diversity of the dishes and eatables. Among these 
there were also some which we use, principally many kinds of pastry, 
cakes, and different confections of sweets, made by some slaves, who 
had been with the Portuguese of Ugulim , 57 with so much perfection and 
art that the Emperor, surprised at the novelty, asked his Father-in-law 
who were the makers of such elegant confections, and being told that 
they had been made by Franguini 68 or Portuguese slaves, he replied 
aloud, as if astonished, ‘'Truly the Franguis would be a great people, 
were it not for three grave faults, in the first place, they are Cafars 
(i.e , a people without religion) 59 ; in the second, they eat pork; and thirdly, 
they do not wash the parts by which replete nature expels the excess of 
their material paunches.” This absurd conversation finished, the dinner, 
. ^ \ 

56. I have not found out what these words represent : possibly, Vaca—baja. It has 
been suggested to me'"fhat Borgondas may — ‘barg-andaz’ : etc., melody 
thrower, barg being a Persian word for melody; on the other hand they may 
not be Indian words at all. 

57. Hugli 

58. An adjective derived from Frangui, sc. Firinghi. 

59. Kafir. 
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which had lasted more than four hours, also came to an end, the tables 
being taken up with a million prolix ceremonies, which I do not des- 
cribe, as I have to describe and relate to the curious reader another 
million, more important and substantial, owing to their being the cause 
and chief end of the visits which it is His Mejesty’s custom to make 
to the most important of his vassals. And so, as an agreeable and 
festive dessert to this visit, twelve young dancing girls entered, whom 
we will leave in silence, in their depravity, as a su.bj’ect unfit for 
Christian ears, on account of the lewdness and immodesty of their 
dresses , 60 gestures and actions, — which is in keeping with Maumetan 
sensuality and turpitude . 80 And turning to the chief and centre ( medula ) 
of this obscene company, I say that three lovely damsels appeared in 
the midst, gaily and richly dressed, bjaring in their hands three large 
and costly vessels of gold filled with most precious stones, such as 
Diamonds, Balazios , 61 Pearls, Rubies, and other valuable gems, the 
contents of the three plates being, according to rumour, valued at more 
than seven hundred thousand rupees. A most savoury and valuable 
mouthful would this be for a poor man; but it should be less valued 
by a Monarch among the richest of the world, the Lord of thirty-seven 
Kingdoms and provinces (of which later on, we will give a special 
and veridical account ), 82 and the possessor of immense treasures 
of gold silver and precious stones, were this Prince not subject to 
a devouring avarice, — another Marcus Crassus, — in his desire to 
accumulate treasure; and well he showed it. Indeed, taking but little 
interest in the dances and shows which they gave him, he leisurely 
looked at and handled all those jewels, which, I believe, was due to his 
counting them; for one may suppose anything of a rich miser, of whom 
Horace, the Lyric, said in his first satire 63 ; — 

60. See p. 230, note 15. 

61. A kind of ruby. Hobson-Jobson, old ed., p. 39; new ed , p. 52 sv, ‘balass.’ 

62. Sc. in chapter lxxvi, pp. 409-415 

63. Hor. Sat. I. i. 70. 

On every side the numerous bags are piled, 
whose hallowed stores must never be defiled 
To human use; while you transported gaze. 

As if, like pictures, they were formed to please- 

Francis 
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Congestis undique saccis, 

Indormis inhians, & tanquam parcere sacris, 

Cogeris, aut pictis tanquam gaudere tabellis. 

The festivities having arrived at this stage, our Eunuch also 
arrived to look for us, saying that it was time for us to go, because, if 
we should remain to the end, it would be very difficult for us. At this 
warning, we left at once, following our guide, who, sb as not to take us 
through the multitude of Imperial guards, led us by some underground 
passages by which we arrived in the street, where rewarding him for 
his trouble and care, we proceeded to our lodgings. As these were 
very far away, before we arrived at them, we had to travrese with 
much labour numerous squares and streets, but we considered our 
trouble well repaid in having witnessed so much grandeur, and matters 
so strange to our Europe. 


CHAPTER LXVII* 

In which the author gives an account of his departure from 
Laor, and of his arrival at the city of Multan, and how at this 
place, taking a boat, he sailed on the river Indo, till he 
reached the town of Tata, thecaptial of the kingdom of Sinde 

The cause which had prevented my departure no longer existing, 
and having obtained the despatch which I wanted, I took leave of 
Prince Assofokan. Being thus unrestrained, the following day, ere the 
son of Jupiter and Latona scattered over the earth his glittering golden 
rays, we left the city of Laor on our way to Multan, a journey of ten 
days. 

All the way the road led us through fields of wheat, rice, vegetables 
and cotton. Failing these, the free spaces were filled in by a number 
of villages and populous towns, where we could always find good 
caramossoras and cheap provisions. And thus, after performing our 
journey in great comfort, we arrived at Multan. This city, though of 
middle size, is nevertheless very rich, being well supplied and furnished 
with all the various articles and implements necessary to human 
life. It is in fact the halting place where stop all the cafilas coming 


* Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Lahore, Vol. I, part 2, p. 151-166. 
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from Persia, Corezane [Khurasan] and other distant kingdoms, and 
from which they spread throughout,, the Mogol Empire to carry on 
their traffic and trade. From this place again they return to their 
country, generally in the company of caravans and cafilas of the Mogols. 
This city, moreover, is one of the most important keys to the Empire, 
as being the gate to the Kingdoms of Kandahar and Calabiche , 64 
which are on the borders of the Ferra and Maxeter countries , 66 where, 
as I shall hereafter relate, Suffi, the hostile neighbour, holds sway. 

For the present, coming back to Multan, I must tell that on the 
second day of my arrival I called on the Nababo or Viceroy of that 
kingdom, taking with me a letter of Assofokan. After having received 
this letter with much respect and ceremony, as being written by a man 
Secundas a Rege (second to the King) in the Empire, the Nababo, in order 
to show me greater reverence, made me sit at his right and, after hearing 
the instructions given in the letter, he said he would pass orders to have 
the business settled as soon and as well as possible. In the mean- 
time, he invited me to dine with him, but I refused, giving an excuse 
that it was just then for me the season of roza or fasting. Hereupon, 
the Nababo did not urge the matter any further : the reason given 
had regard to religion, and those people would scruple about being 
the cause of transgressions of that kind. The same pretext saved me 
from those Maumetan feasts, where now and then shows are given at 
which a Christian, let alone a Religious, may hardly look. 


64. Fr. Hosten has kindly supplied the following note: 

“Manrique tells us somthing more definite about the position of the City of 
Calabiche at P. 400. He reached it seven days after his departure from 
Kandahar; there they joined the main body of their caravan, but the Carruan 
Baxi or Captain of the Carvan, had been forced by the Nabab of the Province 
to place his camels at his disposal, to help in repairing the fortifications of the 
town, because the Khan of Ferra was marching against Kandahar with 12,000 
Georgian horsemen and some troops of Persian and Khurasani infantry. The 
position of Killa-Bist on the Helmund seems to answer the purpose. Here 
they crossed the river ‘Sabao,- an affluent of the Indo which passes through 
the Kingdom of Bhakkar.’ Five days later, they were at Cushecunam, the last 
fortress of the Moghul, in an arid, stony plain, a place not to be identified with 
Bernouilli's Cusheconnah, near and W. of Kandahar. On the eve of Palm- 
Sunday (1642) they, had arrived at the first fortress of Persia, Gazichan, and 
on the day after Faster, the city of Ferra was reached. Cf. pp. 445-447. ** 

65. Farrah and Meshecj. Suffi is the Persian King of ‘Sophy’ or the Safawi dynesity. 
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Taking heed of my answer, the Nababo at once gave order, to 
call in a Catari 06 or Pagan merchant, of those whose trade was chiefly 
with Sinde. Hearing from him that for the moment there was no 
boat in readiness to sail at once, but that within a fortnight, at the 
utmost, one of his own boats, which was now being equipped, 
would undertake the voyage, the Nababo showed himself satisfied, and 
there and then, with great entreaties, entrusted me to the care of the 
Catari. He told him I was a Borommans 67 (which in our language means 
man of importance), and on this account made much of by the great 
Nababo; hence he enjoined and ordered him to take great care of 
my person and to treat me well. 

On the strength of these recommendations, the timid Baneane did 
not know where to take me to, and thus would have led me to his 
housg*- had I not excused myself telling him I was both well supplied 
and lodged, Hereupon, he accompanied ( me to the Caramossora where 
I had put up, and finding that I was not comfortable there, he took 
me to another, which was the property of an acquaintance of his. 
This place was in one of the main thoroughfares of the city, not far 
from his o wn house, whence, besides sending me almost every day 
all kinds of dainties, he also cams very often to visit me. 

Conscious of the debt and obligation due to so great a civility 
and finding myself on the other handout of my stock of curious, 
I was asking myself not without concern how to find a present, 
whose foreign origin would make it more valuable and which I 
could give to this heathen in token of my gratitude.. Among several 
other things which came to my mind, I thought the best would be to 
buy a Persian Camarabando [Kamarband] or sash, of those that are 
worn by men of mark and rank, by reason not only of their being 
made of silk interwoven with silver and gold, but also of the variety 
of their colours and workmanship, which makes them very beautiful 
and showy. It was one of these I offered as a present to my Catari, 
and, as it was meant for a man of wealth, in order that he should 
accept it the more readily and value it the more, I gave together 


66. Khatri. The word is probably 7 used h ere, as it often now is, in the general 
sense of ‘merchant’. The man wai a ‘Bhabra’ (see below) and therefore not 
ethnically a Khatri. 

67. Bara mantis ? 
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with it a [ Comblim Kambal ] or blanket which I had received from Prince 
Assofokan. I said I was bestowing on him what was most precious and 
dear to me as it was the gift of so great a Lord as the great Nababo. 
He accepted the present with the usual civilities and said he was much 
obliged to me for 'giving him objects so precious, and that in memory 
both of their former owner and of me he would keep them among 
his most valued jewels. Speaking thus, in order to show the esteem 
he entertained for the gift, he placed it thrice on his head and kissed it 
as many times. 

This heathen had understood through this sensible token that I 
acknowledged myself indebted to his kindness; he, therefore, cunningly 
tried to hear from me more particulars about what I had told him in 
general concerning Assofokan, his wares would not travel free of the 
taxes usually levied at the Choquidares or custom — houses along the 
way he was going to take. To this effect, he told me that, should I 
like to make purchases and carry some goods with me, he could find 
me an occasion and would not charge me anything for the freight, 
for on producing in the Choquidares a formon from Assofokan, they 
would show themselves very easy on the head of duties. I thanked 
him very politely for his kind offer, and gave him to understad that 
though I had with me an ample formon, which would pass free of 
taxes through the dominions of the Padcha all the goods I might carry, 
yet the nature of my affairs did not allow me to busy myself with trade. 
At this declaration, coming straight to the point, he said he would be 
most obliged to me, should I deign to show him the formon or 
passport in my possession. I had understood very well what the 
Catari was driving at, hence the mention I had made of the formon. 
Judging that, animated with the favour conferred on him, he would 
repay me by looking seriously after the safety of my person during 
the journey, with this purpose, I showed him the formon. He was so 
highly pleased with it, that he wanted to sail the boat under my 
name, and for so doing was offering me no small share of the profits. 
But I would not avail myself of this offer, though others, likely, 
would not have missed this opportunity of killing, as the saying is, 
two birds with the one stone — una via dos mandados. The Heathen 
was so greatly surprised, when he saw I thought but little of what he 
guessed I should have priced so highly, that he changed colour. 
Whereupon, I gave him my word, assuring him that, during the 
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c. 

journey as well as at Tata, I would look after his interests, as if tjiey 
were my own, and would accept the reward of all the services I 
intended doing him, when, on my return, God’s mercy should bring 
me back to these parts. 

This pleased so much my good Trucidas Babara [Tulsi Dass 
Bhabra] as he was called, that he seemed to be already in possession at 
the rate of a hundred per cent, of all the gains he would derive from 
the fifty-seven thousand rupees worth of goods he was despatching in 
that Patala or Quiste . 68 As a fact, those Barbarians are convinced that, 
wherever a Portuguese goes, good fortune and learning travel with him. 
This opinion is so generally received in those countries that, as soon 
as the arrival of a Farangui is reported in a place, they bring strai- 
ght away to him their sick, begging, as the case may be, for medical 
advice or medicines and remedies. One would think that the skill of 
an Esculapins, a Galenus, and other famous men of the medical pro- 
fession, is innate in the nation they call Franguis. Thus it happened 
that in several places through which I was passing I found myself so 
much importuned by these simple Pagans that I could by no means 
correct their false notions and prevent their turning up again. They 
believed that, if I declined to grant their requests, it was only because 
they had come empty-handed, and thereupon they returned loaded 
with eatables such as fruits, rice, butter, hens, young goats and chi- 
ckens, and the better off among them brought me money. 

Infatuated with this general opinion, the foolish Babara brought 
me the next day two agents he was despatching to look after his busi- 
ness, together with nine sipais or soldiers fully equipped for the 
defence of'the boat; for, as he told me, it was not unusual to be 
attacked by bands of pirates in certain uninhabited places. Though 
these people were not armed with fire-arms, they possessed neverthe^ 
less arrows and wooden spears hardened by fire with which they fell 
unexpectedly upon those boats which seemed to be poorly protected, 
and they not only plundered, but massacred also any man they could 
lay hold of. As my personal safety was in question, he entreated me 
in consequence to take those soldiers under my care and tell them, 
when opportunity should require, bow they were to: act. Turning now 

68. See Hobson-Jobson sv. Pattelloy old ed., p. 521. new ed. p. 687. A large fiat- 
bottomed boat. Quiste — Kishti, a boat. 
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to the agents, he commanded them to wait on me with more res- 
pect even than on himself and in the hour of trouble never to do any 
thing without my advice. All these recommendations and preparations 
made me to suspect that the voyage was not so easy as they had 
depicted it to me at Laor. My suspicions were confirmed when, the 
following day, the soldiers turned out to show me their arquebuzes 
together with some horny flasks filled with a rather thick and worthless 
powder, which they used also a vanjacadani 69 or priming. At the sight 
of these disabled fire-arms which composed our means of defence, I 
thought it wise to give orders to refine the powder and to prepare 
some to be used for priming: they were also to repair, as well as 
could be done the clumsily made bonducos , 1 which is the name they 
give in those countries to arquebuzes and other similar weapons. 
Considering, moreover, that in the present circumstance, besides 
spiritual arms, I was also in need of material ones, I busied myself 
putting in good order two guns and a pistol which were carried by two 
servants of my company, adding besides to those a stock of hand gren- 
ades and stink-balls ( ollas de polvora) of the kind the Portuguese 
utilize in their sea-fights, when they come alongside the hostile ships. 
These sulphurous contrivances were a source of wonder to our raw 
soldiery, and they mentioned them to their patron Trucidas, who at 
once came to have a look at the objects which had bewildered the 
soldiers. He was equally amazed and would not be satisfied until I had 
explained to him all the particulars concerning the use of these engines, 
which were all new and extraordinary to him. He gave an account of 
them to some friends and relatives, inviting them to come and witness 
in an orchard a big Tamaxa — a word which in our language means a 
big feast or entertainment. When they were all assembled in the 
orchard, he sent me word through his son, asking me to be kind 
enough to come where he was awaiting me; that to this effect he was 
sending his carriage, so much should he like to see with his own eyes 
the effect produced by the fiery inventions I had shown him. To this 
invitation I replied I regretted very much being unable to go on account 
of a racking toothache, but that I would send the Cala Franguis 
[Kala FrangiJ, as the black Christians are called, who serve and accom- 
pany the Portuguese. These fellow's accordingly took over with them 


69. Ranjak-dan — priming pan; bonduco — banduh. 
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some of those inflammable vessels and hand-grenades, and setting them 
on fire struck formidable tertor into the timorous assembly, From what 
they had witnessed they realized what would be the effect of these 
machines on the piratical boats, and they had no longer the least 
misgivings about the security of their journey. Thereupon the Catari, 
flushed with expectations, hurried up things in such a manner that, 
three days before the close of the fifteen allotted days, I went and took 
leave of the Nababo; and the very same evening we were on our way 
to the port, which was three cousses [Kos], or one league and a half 
distant from the city. Having settled there at the Customs everything 
that required settlement and finding the ship f\dly equipped, the Catari 
took us all on board and, getting in last, summoned the agents and 
pilots or Questivones [KishtiwanJ of the boat and again enjoined them 
to do nothing without my advice. He told them they should remember 
he was standing security before the Nababo for my person and for all 
my companions. Coming then to me, he pressed me in his arms with 
many protestations of goodwill and, taking leave of us all, he departed. 
I should have liked to see him to the shore, but in spite of all my 
importunities he would not allow it, and accordingly I remained on 
board the Quiste till the last farewells, which ended only when he, 
with the greater part of his attendants, got on horseback. 

After the departure of the master and patron of the Quiste, as the 
natives call this sort of vessel, the agents and the pilot took me to the 
cabin at the stern, where I found my servants waiting forme with all 
my belongings. Having taken our seat, the Questivon or Pilot told mh 
that, since there was no breeze and the weather was calm, we would 
do well to take this opportunity of starting at once and to proceed 
till we had doubled a point which was half a league away. There 
were found at that spot strong currents which under the action of the 
wind became so rapid and violent that they rendered the unavoid- 
able doubling of this point very troublesome and dangerous. Carrying 
the advice into practice, we weighed anchor, whilst at the same time 
’ the paiques 70 or rowers began with all their might to row against the 
swift currents, and made the boad shoot ahead like an arrow. Thus, 
in less than half an hour, we doubled the point, and went to cast 


70. See Hobson sv. pyke old ed. p. 556; new ed. p. 748. 
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anchor at the intended port, where my companions passed the night 
amidst great rejoicings. As they were Heathens, they had much faith 
in omens, considered this good beginning as a favourable and propi- 
tious presage to the success of their journey. 

CHAPTER LXIX 

In which the author relates his journey by the great and 
famous river indo until he reached the city of Tata 

When the beautiful dawn appeared, driving away the stars of the 
night, and the crested cock, welcoming with his crowing the approach 
of day, notified to the industrious labourer that the hour had come to 
resume his work, the sleepy crew got awake. They hastened, some to 
weigh the anchors, others to put in trim the nautical implements, and 
thereupon we allowed ourselves to be carried along to the din of the 
propitious currents. With very little exertion on the part of the rowers, 
we travelled in sight of thickly-peopled and well-cultivated banks on 
which we landed at certain hours, either in order to take the necessary 
rest or to submit to the inspection of the unavoidable Custom-houses. 
On the presentation of our formon, they not only let us pass without 
delay and ahead of the other boats which were there before us, but 
were also very easy as to the duties, accepting simply the statements of 
the agents. In this way we navigated quietly, keeping good watch 
at night, and as we proceeded, we always could find places where to 
anchor and an abundance of good and cheap provisions. In some places, 
where the river was rather shallow, we met with a great number of 
fishermen who almost for nothing supplied us with excellent shads, 
which are so teeming in this famous river, that they catch them far 
more easily than we do at home. Leaving aside nets and companions, 
they catch them mounted on huge earthen pots, of about ten or twelve 
spans in circumference. These are flat-bottomed (apatanadas), 71 ! with 
a circular opening on the top just the size of fit on the anterior part 
of a man's stomach, which pressing on the hole prevents the ingress of 


71. The word is not found in the Spanish and Portuguese disctionarie s avail- 
able. Fr. Gardon suggests that it is confined from the word ‘Patala’ which 
occurs not infrequently in Manrique in the sense of a flat-bottomed boat, sc. 
‘apataladas’ or flattened at the bottom. 
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the water. This contrivance serves both as a safe receptacle for the fish 
and as a steady support and rest for the fisherman, who lying on the top 
directs this earthen vessel with his legs, inasmuch as his hands are kept 
busy harpooning the scaly swimming fishes that run in big shoals over 
the white silvery sands of Amphitrite’s fields. This supply of fish Was a 
great boon to us, Christians, during our journey, as we were then in Lent 
and we availed ovrselves of it, though at this time eggs and a milky 
diet are not forbidden in those countries. 

We had been travelling thus in comfort and tranquility for 
eight days already, when on the ninth we reached the City of Bacher 
[Bhakkar], the capital of the Kingdom. The Kingdom derives its name 
from the town, and is thus called the Kingdom of Bacher. There is a 
Nababo or Viceroy in this city and, though it is not so rich and so 
much resorted to by merchants as Multan, yet it is often visited by 
them on account of a cafila which starts every year from there for Persia, 
Corazane [Khurasan] and other foreign and far-off countries. This 
City is very cool and pleasing to the sight, surrounded as it is on the 
land side by beautiful orchards and shady groves. It is well furnished, 
too, with all kinds of supplies by reason of the great fertility and 
fruitfulness of the land. We stopped there for two days on account of 
meeting at the Custom- house greater trouble than we had experienced at 
those we had left behind. When the difficulty was settled, we resumed 
our journey, navigating the whole way in sight of populous and 
cultivated banks, till on the fourth day, when they sun was in the 
middle of his course, we reached a spot at the entrance of the 
Kingdom of Seivan [Sihwan] where the Indo dwindles into a narrow 
channel. We went down this strait, always arms in hand, for the 
country was like a desert. We had journeyed through it for one 
day and a half, when, the moment we neared a spot where, the Indo 
gets broader, as we were doubling a point formed by a forest of 
huge and dense trees, we were set upon unawares by two boats 
(embarcacione/) from which they rained upon us a shower of arrows, 
stones and/wooden spears hardened by fire. They pressed us so hard 
that, had not it been for the hand-grenades and other igneous vessels, 
we should have found ourselves in very great peril. Our Industani 
soldiers, in fact, were aiming so badly their arquebuzes that their 
firing was useless and the pirates were boarding us on both sides; but, 
before they could falbupon us, they got some of our sulphurous stink- 
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pots. Thereupon, they got so terrified that some jumped half-burning 
into the river, whilst the others hurried away from a thing they had 
neither seen nor dreamt of before, chiefly when the name of Franguis 
reached their ears. The inexperienced soldiers and the rowers frighten- 
ed them thus so much that we could very easily have taken their 
boats, if we had carried to pursue them. But this was not in conform- 
ity with my character and profession. The natural right of self- 
defence did not exist any longer, and so we let them go and 
concerned ourselves with three paiques who had come out of the 
fight badly wounded. One of them even, who had been pierced 
through and through with an arrow, died in less than two hours, to my 
great afflliction, because he had passed away in his unbelief, without 
having, in spite of my entreaties, consented to become a Christian. On 
<account of the death of this idolater, we were obliged to land and pass 
the rest of the day in that place, where the Gentoo companions of the 
dead man performed over his corpse the last funeral rites. Some of 
them were recommending the unfortunate soul to their false gods, 
others were putting together the driest wood they could find, and 
when it had been arranged conveniently and soaked with oil, they 
placed on top the corpse which had been also anointed with oil, and 
then set fire to the wood. They sat the whole night around the pyre, 
and in the morning they gathered the ashes and with a million cere- 
monies threw them into the river. When the obsequies were over, 
all began to wash and go through ablutions accompanied 
by another half milion ridiculous observances which disgusted me to 
my very soul; they then began eating, after having put aside in a certain 
spot, cleansed for the purpose and covered with leaves, several portions 
of the food for the sake of birds and ants. They were assured that such 
gifts were helping a good deal the soul of the defunct, and on this 
account they performed this the last useless rite of their devilries. 
Though I looked upon all this as ridiculous, yet it was a source of 
afflicition to me when I pondered over the utter darkness in which the 
enemy of mankind kept these Barbarians. Without listening to reason, 
they allow themselves to be carried away by their errors, and think 
them so safe that they believe every one of them will be saved. When 
their meal was over, we re-embarked and continued our journey down 
the river, the whole time through desert and solitary countries, till on 
the third day we arrived at the City of Seivan and, after passing through 
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the custom-house without any trouble, we went on, always in sight of 
populous and cultivated lands, and on the fourth day, we reached the 
City of Tata, where I put an end for many days to come to my aquatic 
travels. 


CHAPTER LXX 

In which the author relates what happened to him in the city 
of Tata and his journey thence by land until he arrived a 
second time at the city of Multan 

As soon as we arrived at the Metropolis of the Kingdom of Sinde, 
we cast anchor at the Choquidar or Custom-house, but, as it was already 
late, we could not see the officers and had to pass the night in the boat. 
The following day, they paid us a visit and gave us leave to land and 
take away with us our bedding and other furniture which was free of 
the usual duties. After these preliminaries the agents of the boats 
thought of looking out for a house to hire, where they could store their 
goods. In the meantime they asked me with great entreaties not to 
forsake them till they had cleared their goods at the Custom-house. 
Thereupon I answered I would do so very willingly, and even more if 
necessary, for the sake of Trucidas’ wares as well as of their personsf but 
that they should not imagine I would take upon me to do what they 
wished and their master had asked me at Multan, viz., that on present- 
ing at the custom-house my general formon I should, in order to free 
the goods from taxes, say they were my property. Though our Order 
could by this have made a profit of about two thousand rupees, which 
would have been a great boon in helping that Mission out of difficulties, 
chiefly at this time when I was taking with me a formon flowing the 
rebuilding of the Church destroyed during the last persecution, yet 
I looked upon it as a disgrace to Religion. In truth, the Church, for 
the sake of keeping up or extending her Missions, does not sail from 
land to land ships laden with merchandise and, therefore, as was 
fitting, I shut my eyes on these gains. Yet, I did not for that reason 
dispense with helping my benefactors in what was lawful, and in my 
first interview, therefore, with the Nababo of that Kingdom, after I 
had delivered the letters I had for him from the great Nababo Assofo- 
k an and explained the chief points of the business for which I had 
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come, I begged of him to give orders to the officers of the Chautora 72 
that they should without delay clear the boat in which I had come and 
set the taxes lower than usual. Hereupon, he answered he would 
pass orders to exempt my goods; but I told him that we Religious did 
not carry on trade, and if I did, I could pass free all my wares, 
thanks to the formon given me by the Padcha. I then showed it to 
him and, as soon as he saw it, thrice he placed it on his head and 
kissed it as many times, and having read it, he summoned at once the 
Custom house officers, and in my presence ordered them to clear the 
ship and show themselves easy in the matter of taxes, since the vessel 
had also come in the service of Assofokan. With this order the ship 
was cleared at once, and so much to the satisfaction of the agents 
that there was no end to the expression of their gratitude. Having 
thus paid my debt of gratitude, I started at once for Randel, a two days’ 
journey, to visit Father Jorge de la Nativiaded, who was at the time 
Superior of that Mission. I showed him the formon I had for the 
rebuilding of the Church, and both of us returned to Tata to negotiate 
with the Nababo the execution of our project. 

This being arranged, after I had seen the beginning of the raising 
of Church and settled my own affairs, I began to think about 
my return to Laor. In as much as, owing to the very strong and 
furious currents against which we would have to navigate, the journey 
would be a very long one, lasting according to common opinion over 
three months, I thought of following the advice of experienced men 
and performing it by land. Thereupon I hired two camels, but as we 
were then at the end of the rainy season, during which such an 
amount of water had fallen as to render the roads unfit for travel. I 
had to wait almost for another month. During that time, having no 
business to transact, I occupied myself in looking at the good and bad 
side of the that City. Tata is very rich, both on account of the ferti- 
lity of that Kingdom, which produces a great amount of foodstuffs, 
particularly wheat and rice, .and of the abundance of cotton out of 
which they manufacture, on more than two thousand looms, a rich 

72. See page, note 41. (This may be Chaburlra, used for cutom-house or Octroi- 
post in the Panjab in olden days. — GS.) 

73, The journey of two days must have brought him to the Bandel (bandar or 
harbour) of Diul (Daboul) Sindi, where the Augustinians had a mission. Vide 
note 46 on p. 250 above. For ‘Bandel’ of Hobson-Jobsons, sv. Bandel. 
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and beautiful cloth which is exported to all parts of Asia and 
even to Portugal. There is to be found also in this kingdom a kind of 
silk, out of which they make very good taffets ( tafetanes ) and tafeci- 
rias 74 It could serve too for the manufacture of many other sorts, 
were it not for the want of skilled labour. Cattle are plentiful too in 
the land, especially buffaloes. These are so numerous that with 
their skins alone they load for export into various countries a great 
number of boats. Out of those skins they prepare the beautiful leather 
which the Portuguese call Sinde leather. They make it in various 
styles, back-stitched with silk of all shades and ornamented with 
silk trimmings and fringes. As they are highly esteemed and very 
cool in summer, people use them as coverings for their tables and beds 
and to embellish their drawing rooms. They made them also into 
elaborate and showy horse-trappings. They manufacture also in this 
City very rich back -stitched quilts and the beautiful cushions called 
Sinde Cushions. On this account, their are in this City a great number 
of foreign residents, and the harbour is visited by many ships, which 
come laden with all kinds of goods conveyed by the Indo. The 
town is built on the banks of this river and is as. wealthy as it 
is wicked, for wealth in the root of evil according to the 
"saying of Salluts : “Ubi divitiae clarae habenture, ibi omnia bone 
vilia sunt :fides, probitas puder, pudicitia.” Fvil is so rampant in this 
sink of all iniquity, that the abominable sin is public and the young 
Rakes addicted to it, dressed and adorned like women, are allowed to 
go about the streets alluring the profligates of their kind. They are 
also sought after instead of dancing girls at the feasts and marriages 
of those Barbarians, who are never so devoid of means as not to have 
money to get all the trinkets and feminine ornaments required for 
such occasions. . 

In these countries you come also across a body of hypocritical 
devotee women (Santulonas), or rather of prostitutes, who, under pre- 
text of contempt of the world wear a rough and common dress and 
live in retirement. According to the rules of their sect, they are enti- 
tled to lay hold of any man they think fit and to gratify with him their 
ignoble passion. The men consider it a sin not to lend themselves to 


74. Taffeta is woven silk; The Portuguese dictionary gives tapecaria or . tapicaria 
—tapestry. Tafciiahs are’ described in the Ain I, 93, 94, as stuffs from Mecca. 
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such a shameful deed and look upon it as a great act of charity. What 
is worse is that these women, who commit such turpitudes in less 
frequented streets, are looked upon as holding the principles and maxims 
of the world in perfect contempt. From these and other abominations 
unfit for Christian ears, which are to be found among those Bar- 
barians, the Catholic reader will see how many great obligations we all 
have to God, Who in His infinite goodness and mercy has been pleased 
to make known to us His most | holy law. By means of this law He has 
opened the eyes of our mind that we should be able to see clearly 
the wickedness of such abominations, which, unbecoming as they are, 
I leave burried in their filthiness. 

As soon as the clouds ceased to flood the earth with their supply 
of damp and cold vapours and the dry planet dried the wet roads with 
its natural heat and cleared the way for the eager traveller, we set 
forth from the City of Tata. Always going through populous and 
cultivated plains we reached on the seventh day the town of Marum 
[Amarkot ?] where, besides taking provisions for seven days, we pro- 
cured also a supply of many yards of rope, which with their leathern 
buckets were intended for drawing water in the horrid, dry and sandy 
deserts through which we were obliged to pass. In those places we 
came accross several wells so deep that it was difficult to draw water. 
We found it very brackish and in some parts even half salt. With this 
want of water we continued our course till on the seventh day we 
came to the cultivated and peopled lands of the Kingdom of Jeselmeere. 
Though the people were Heathen, we could find milky food and besides 
a good many kids and goats; so that for food and drink we were better 
off than in the deserts we had previously crossed. In this way we reached 
the town of Jeselmeere, which being the metropolis of the Kingdom 
is the ordinary residence of its Heathen King, a vassal of the great 
Mogol. 

The population of Jeselmeere is so given up to lewdness, specially 
the women, that the strangers are wondering at the number of Harlets, 
whose squadrons under the lead of their seniors ( decanas ) live 
only by singing and dancing at feasts and entertainments and come to 
the Caramossoras to prostitute themselves to travellers, always nu- 
merous in such places. They derive such great profits from the shame- 
ful and abominable trade, that besides a certain tax which they give 
to their King in order to be allowed to enjoy the liberty and privileges 
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of their infamous office, they must also pay for going about in their 

gorgeous and elegant attire and covered with rich jewels of gold and 

silver. It was from Jeselmeer that, at the end of our journey, I arrived <3 

for the second time at Multan, full of joy at the success of my 

expedition. But my joy did not last long, when I had the positive 

news pf the death of the great Nababo and Prince Assofokan. 75 Such 

in the end is the uncertain fate of human schemes, and* the dreams 

of men do not meet with better success. 

CHAPTER LXXI 

OF the great difficulties I encountered in Multan before I 
could continue my journey and of the great hardships 1 
suffered till I reached the city of Kandahar 

When, I said, I got the newes of the death qf Assofokan, I gave 
up the journey to Laor, where I had no longer any business, and 
thought of going to Kandahar and from their to enter into Persia. 

Being thus resolved, I spoke over the matter with my Heathen friend 
Trucidas. Should I be found out as a friend of the late Assofokan, it 
would be very difficult for me to get leave to continue my journey 
on account of the stringent orders which, quite recently, had come 
from the Court. They forbade officers and officials who kept the passes 
to allow any one to proceed without having first ascertained that he 
had never been a servant or a sipay of the defunct Prince. As he was 
a Persian, born in the Kingdom of Casmin, [Kasvin] it was feared 
that the great riches he had left would be carried to foreign parts as 
pious or rather impious legacies to the Mosques of Mecca and Max- 
ete [Meshed] the chief places of worship of their false creed. To the 
difficulties I thus laid before him, the Heathen answered he would do 
all he could, and settle the business with some friends, who were about 
to undertake the journey with the first carvan that would leave. 

According to this plan, every body was of opinion that the best way for 
me to get, like the rest of the merchants, the liberty of passing, was 
to play the part of a Sodaga^: or Merchant. To this effect it would be 
necessary to buy at least up to a thousand rupees of the usual wares 


75. Asaf Khan died on the 17th Shaban A.H. 1051 (12th November, 1641 A.D.). 
Elliot, Hist, oj India, \ ii, 68. 
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and load them on two camels, and when these would be ready to 
start, my name and the name of my country would be written, as 
was the custom, under an assumed form in the formon. Under this 
guise and mixed up with the other formons and papers, mine too 
wou'd pass through without difficulty. This plan did not look bad and 
met with my approbation. I at once gave the money with which the Hea- 
then busied himself making the necessary purchases. In order that the 
whole business might proceed with greater secrecy, he said it seemed to 
him more advisable for me to buy the camels than to hire them. Though 
the buying would cost me more trouble and care yet, beside the afore- 
said advantage, I would gain much should the camels by chance not 
die on the way. I could buy them for two hundred rupees and at 
Asphan (Isfahan), they would fetch at least half this money. To hire 
them, I would have to pay till Asphan at least seven hundred rupees, 
and I would be all the way at the mercy of the owner of the camels, 
without the liberty, should it become necessary to do so, of leaving the 
cafila, a thing those owners will never do. At this proposal, knowing 
well his good will towards me, I put myself into his hands, begging 
of him to act as seemed best to him. Thereupon, we were confident of 
the success of the journey, as I had already the formon in my posses- 
sion, But my ill-luck did not allow me to get out of so great diffi- 
culties so easily and without great troubles. These came through an 
informer who was at the service of Catual [Kotwal], So, one night, when 
I was far from dreaming of such misfortune, by order of the Catual 
ten piadas or policemen invaded the Caramossora where I was, and 
amid great vociferations told that the Catual was summoning me. 
They were in such a hurry that they hardly gave me time to put on a 
calm appearance, and as I was leaving, they asked me the key of the 
room, and, turning out two servants who were inside, they shut the 
apartment securing it with a seal they had brought. Seeing myself a 
prisoner, I asked them the reason of my arrest, to which they answer- 
ed they did not know, and that the only order they had received was 
to put under seal all my belongings and to take me before the Catual. 
This fellow, as soon as he saw me, spoke thus: “Are you not that Fran* 
gui of Assofokan, who passed this way a few months ago ? How is 
it. that you try to go to Persia against the orders of the Padcha ?’’ 
To this I answered: “Where it true that I was the Fraungi of whom 
he spoke, yet I had never been the servant of the one he • mentioned. 
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As the Prince had always befriended the Portuguse, it was true I had 
availed myself of his protection in my quality of a foreigner to travel 
freely up to Tata.” Thereupon he said that supposing what I had 
told was true, yet he wanted to get from Laor the proof that I had 
never been the servant or Sipay of Assofokan : without that proof he 
could not let me go away. He also told me to return the formon he 
had given me and, without tarrying any longer, he went out and left 
me pretty much crestfallen. 

Whilst I was thus perplexed, there came a Eunuch from 
within, who made a sign to those who had brought me. These 
took me to a separate house, though belonging to the same 
compound and leaving me with four guards, the rest went away. 
Those who were left spread for me on the ground, at the light of a 
candle,, a wretched carpet, and making me sit, they also squatted on 
the same. Then a fellow, who seemed the wittiest of the lot, commenc- 
ed to deliver to me a consolatory speech giving me hopes of a prompt 
release. Alas ! even a prompt release would always seem to be a tardy 
one. He ended his speech by asking for some money to buy tobacco, 
and, when I gave him half a rup'ee, he remarked it was very little for 
four persons. Thereupon, though I should never have done it, I gave 
him another half rupee. They were then satisfied, and we passed the 
rest of the night, they watching by turn and I full of grief and the prey 
of conflicting -thoughts. When morning came, there appeared my 
friend the Heathen in company of the servants who had gone to inform 
him of my sudden misfortune. This visit somewhat consoled me, but 
the arrival of a new guard was not made to comfort me. Finally, the 
Heathen told me that, if the Catual wanted only the restitution of the 
formon, he would set me free, when he would be made to understand 
that the formon was by his order under key and seal; should this fail, 
he, Trucidas, would devise other means to procure my release. He then 
took his leave and went away to concert for my liberation. In the 
meantime, the two servants had stayed to help me, but the guards 
would never allow them to approach me, saying that, if I wanted 
their services, I was to give them one rupee as I had given to the other 
guards, since they were as good as they. I then understood how foolish- 
ly I had acted when giving the rupee to the first fellow and resolving to 
mend my ways, I told the servants to go home making use of the 
Portuguese tongue, so as not be understood by the others, and come 
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back at meal time, when other guards would be on duty. This trick of 
mine was of little avail; for, these guards exchanging remarks among 
themselves as usual, those who came to take their place made me the 
same demand, and on my refusal I remained without food till night. 

I had to give in, in order to get food, and not only had I to pay these 
follows but those who had preceded them as well. Like this, simply 
to satisfy the guards, I had to spend every day four rupees, or two pesos 
of our money. As ill-luck would have it, and to add to my disappoint- 
ment, that very same day the devil carried away a brother-in-law of the 
Catual, a Maumetan like him. Hence Trucidas could not settle any- 
thing, for the Catual shut himself up in the house of his widowed sister, 
and remained there three days without giving audience to anybody till 
after the funeral and the Alcoranic rites, My Catari could then get 
a hearing, and, on his standing security for me, on the fifth day of my 
detention I left the jail full of grief and affliction at the thought of all 
the difficulties which prevented my journey, and of the number of days 
which would pass before the proof required could come from Laor. 
We tried then to contrive some other shorter means, and it was ray 
good friend who discovered it, and this through some mollifying 
gratifications, which as a rule soften the most stony hearts, specially 
when these are strangers to justice and the fear of the Lord. Though 
we could obtain through this means the ratification of the formon, 
the obstacles could not be removed before the departure of the 
Caravan. This put me in the necessity of waiting another six months 
for the second ; for to travel on those roads except in large and 
well-armed bodies is out of the question. Troops of Beluches, a set of 
robbers and highwaymen, infest all the paths, and even caravans to 
save themselves are obliged noy and then to pay a heavy ransom. All 
these considerations made me sad and full of anxiety, for I could not see 
the way of escaping those manifest dangers during my journey. 

CHAPTER LXXII 

In which the author gives an account of his journey 
from Multan to the city of Kandahar 

After the carvan had departed and I had been left at Multan, I 
was so irresolute that I did not know what to do in order to be able.. 
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to proceed onward. At times, Iwould have been tempted to set out, 
had it not been that, in putting myself in such evident danger, I would 
have been tempting God and been guilty of a very great rashness. With 
all this, my mind, as I said, was wavering on a deep sea of conflicting 
thoughts, and my grief became so great that, if the divine Father of 
mercy had not promptly relieved me, these persistent ideas would 
indeed have caused me severe illness. In the mist of my “anxieties God 
permitted the arrival of a company of eight hundred horse, composed 
entirely of splendid picked men, under the command of a Mirza, a 
person of illustrious rank, who with his whole family was going to 
reside on the frontiers of the Kingdoms of Kandahar and Chalabiche . 76 
I resolved to join this party against the advice of my friend Trucidas 
and others, his friends, who tried their best to dissuade me. One of the 
reasons they put forward was that I was manifestly risking my life 
travelling as a merchant in the company of thtse soldiers, chiefly when 
they would come to know I was a Portuguese. As the Portuguese in 
those parts are looked upon as wealthy people, the soldiers would 
imagine that I, being one of them, was carrying great riches, for the 
sake of which they saw I stood firm, they tried to provide for my 
security as far as they could, and managed to find people of position 
who would call on the Mirza and beg of him to take me in his company 
under a promise of protection. These found the good-natured Mirza 
so well disposed that they could obtain all they wished. The next day, 
accordingly they took me to him. He received me with the usual 
civilities and with great affability; the assurance he gave me, together 
with his noble mien and his venerable age, satisfied me so much, that I 
believed one so liberally endowed with natural gifts -could not under 
so good a figure hide anything worse than his hereditary faith in the 
disgraceful Alcoran. Were it not for this, he could have been a model 
to the most exemplary religious as I had occasion to ascertain during 
the course of the journey. 

I was very happy to have found such a good and unexpected 
company, and I looked upon it as a special mercy of God. After 
providing for a few things which I still wanted, I resolved to go and 
put up my tent, with three servants and two camels, on the other bank 


76. See note 1, p. 151. 
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of the river Indo, at a small town called Pette-Ale 77 , where the Mirza 
had taken his lodgings and was waiting for some ammunition and 
warlike stores which were following him. Whilst I was busy settling 
my business with the Choquidares or Custom-houses, I sent to the 
Mirza a fair present of nice and curious Sinde articles, asking him 
' leave to get into his camp. He was highly pleased with the Adia 
[Hadiya, a present] and sent at once two of his eunuchs to go and 
fetch me. These fellows came riding on two beautiful horses to the 
place where I was, and told me on the part of their master that they 
had come to accompany me, and, when they saw that the Choquidares 
had not yet done with me, they called them and told them to make 
haste. In this way I paid much less than I should have done, if they 
had not been present, and they said I would have nothing to pay at 
the other Choquidares, for I was to travel in the quality of a Sipai or 
soldier. I thanked them in words and deeds for all they had done for 
me, for, ‘without the latter, words are of little consequence. Would 
to God that words had as much weight in some of the Christian and 
Catholic countries as among many uncivilized peoples. If these take 
presents, at least they are not so easily forgetful as is the custom of 
many, specially in some Italian courts. Thus released from the hind- 
rances of the Custom-house, we crossed the River and, when we 
reached the spot where the Mirza was camping, they took me to his 
tent, where he received me with such demonstrations of love that, had 
I been one of his close relatives, they could not have been greater. 
He at once gave orders to pitch my tent close to his own and to do the 
same henceforward during the whole of the journey. Two days after 
my arrival, the things he was waiting for reached the Camp, and 
the following day the Mirza, distributing his^avalry in four squadrons 
of two hundred horse each, sent them ahead to wait for him on the 
border of a country at a distance of four days’ journey from the place 
where we were. The next dayy the Mirza also departed with the rest 
of his family, accompanied by a troop of twenty horsemen, all belong- 
ing to his household. I was one of their number; behind came the 
luggage guarded by fifty Tufanguis [Tufangchis, musketeers] or 


77. Petoali is also mentioned in Steele’s account of the route, but I have not 
indentified it. 
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Arquebusiers, and a number of servants. Keeping this . arrangement, 
we went on through people and cultivated lands, where we always 
found plentiful supplies till we reached the foot and pass of the 
mountains. We stopped there three days, and after I had on the first 
day cleared my goods at the Custom-house of the place, the Mirza at 
once sent ahead six hundred horse in three squardrons, with orders to 
reconnoitre the way for fear of the Aguvanes [Afghans]. These people 
inhabit those rugged barren mountains from which, like untamed 
savage brutes, they issue forth to fall upon the defenceless men 
journeying through those craggy hills We marched on in this manner 
till we reached Chatza, [perhaps, Katzai near Loralai] a small and not 
very strong castle where the Mogol Emperor keeps a small body of 
soldiers as a protection against robbers; but, when these are wanting, 
the soldiers take their place, if they find an occasion. From that fort 
we went ahead climbing and going down those rugged snow-covered 
hills. At night we had to clear the snow with the shovels we were 
carrying for the purpose, in order to pitch our tents and pavilions. 
As the roofs were of cloth and could not bear the amount of snow 
falling at night, we had again and again tO unload it from the movable 
supports, which otherwise would have come down under the weight 
and buried those who would have been caught in their state of 
indolence. 

Amidst these troubles and difficulties, though we had not met 
Aguvan robbers, we had to struggle against the inclemency and rigour 
of the weather, which was so severe owing to the great amount of snow 
covering the ground. It lay so thick in some of the passes that it was 
only by toiling hard that we could clear our way Working 
thus onward we arrived at Duckeen [Duki] a town of the savage 
Aguvanes, where the Great Mogol keeps a garrisoned fortress. Thence 
we journeyed to the Secotas parganas , 78 which are three hamelts ( aldeas ) 
built at the foot of the rough Durus 79 hills, in whose defiles we almost 
perished buried in tne snow. This obliged, us to turn back and go to 


78 ‘Doubtless’ pargana Sfekut but I have not ascertained where this is. Steele and 
Crowther also mention ‘Sekota’. Purchas (Hakluyt Sec. Edn.), iv. 271. 

79 Durras or defiles. Cf. Purchas Pilgrimage (1614), p. 603, and Purchas his 
Pi/grimes, Hakluyt (Sec. Edn), iv. 271. 
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Pesingan , 80 a small village, from which at the cost of a three days’ 
journey we went to find another road. Though the snow was not so 
deep here, the hills were still more rugged and dangerous. We spent 
three days in these, climbing and coming down very high mountains, 
some of them so steep that, though we took every precaution to secure 
the descent of the camels and their loads, we could not at a certain 
difficult passage prevent three of them from slipping down with one 
of the drivers foremost. Before they reached half way down the hill, 
they were torn into a thousand pieces. We stopped there for the rest 
of the day in order to distribute the three loads on the back of other 
camels, as well as to give time to the wife and two sons of the unfor- 
tunate man to pick up the fragments of the body and give them 
the usual Maumetan burial. This burial is accompanied by 
useless prayers, which taken from the worship of their false Alcoran 
can hardly be pleasing in the sight of the divine Majesty, which they 
offend so grievously. When these funeral rites were over, we continued 
going down the hills with greater care and apprehension, and God 
our Lord was pleased that, after overcoming snow, rain, tempests and 
dangerous passes, we should reach after ten days the City of Kanda- 
har. On the way we had been so stiff with cold and weather-beaten 
that our good supply of postines or fur-skins had not been able to 
prevent us from arriving in a most misrable and pitiful conition. 


80. Feshin-goan ? As regards this route Fr. Hosten notes: “Father Tieffentaler, 
S J , counted 300 common miles or 160 royal miles from Multan to Kandahar. 
We find in Bernouilli’s Deser. de I Inde, vol. Ill, map marked Hidoostan No, 
II, nearly alPthe place-names here mentioned: Chatzan with a fort , Duckee, 
Secola; therf conies a defiles to be indentified with Manrique’s Durues hills 
(Khoja Amaran Mts); beyond. Pesigna. These localities are all on the usual 
caravan-route between Multan and Kandahar. ’’ 



The Sikhs In The Upper Doab* 

G. R. C. Williams 


I 

Considering the almost romantic interest which everything connect- 
ed with the history of our once formidable antagonists, the Sikhs, bears 
to the English reader, it is strange that little has ever been written, and 
still less is generally known about their numerous inroads into the 
country extending from the foot of the hills where stands the sanitarium 
of Mussooree, down to the fords of the Jumna opposite Delhi, and 
bounded on either side by that river and the Ganges (a tract now divid- 
ed into the modern districts of Dehra Doon, Saharanpore, Muzaffar- 
riaggar, and Meerut), towards the end of the last century and the 
beginning of the present. Some notices, it is true, are to be found, in 
the standard histories, of Sikh irruptions as far as Delhi and even 
beyond the Ganges, but all such references are too brief to convey an 
adequate idea of the relations subsisting between the Sirdars and the 
inhabitants of the Upper Doab during the decline and the fall of the 
Moghul Empire. Yet there is no lack of materials for reconstructing 
the history of the troubled period of which it is my intention to recall 
some of the more striking episodes. Those materials are, indeed, far 
from being so abundant as they were a few short years ago; oral tradi- 
tion grows daily fainter as it comes in contact with an alien civilisation; 
while the progress of time, or the ignorent indifference of man himself, 
has caused the destruction of many of'our most valuable official docu- 
ments. Still much has been saved from the wreck, and he who runs 
may read the annals of the day in the local folk lore, the diaries and 
miscellaneous archives of the old families, and the musty, mutilated 
records of the Collector’s office. The first source of information, 
though, of coruse, less accurate with regard to the isolated facts, 
perhaps, gives the most viyid notion of the past; and, if he once feel 


•Calcutta Review, 1875, Vol. LX, 21—36. 
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assured that a confidential talk on general subjects is not an insidous 
introduction to a canting sermon about education, female infantcide, 
sanitation, etc., the village elder is always willing to entertaiq one 
with anecdotes of the stirring days when the hand that guided the 
the plough was equally familiar with the handle of the Talwar and the 
shaft of the spear. Remarkable instances of longevity in a tract which, 
in spite of what philosphers skilled in the lore of Laputa may say to 
the contrary, produces races ranking among the most robust of our 
Indian peasantry, are, moreover, very common, and the writer has 
himself spoken to patriarchs who remembered George Thomas — popu- 
larly called Jehaz Sahib, “the skipper” — the only man, except Perron, 
whom the Sikh Sak Log feared under the Maharatta Government. As 
to the events immediately succeeding Lord Lake’s campaign of 1803, 
they were lately fresh in the memory of many. On the whole, tradition 
may be generally depended upon exactly where we must need, that is 
to say, from the date of Nujeeb-u-doula’s sudden elevation to power 
down to the year of the conquest. In the interval, the people were 
either in a chronic state of rebellion or engaged in coping with the in- ■ 
truders from beyond the Jumna. They, therefore, took a direct 
interest in politics— a thing no longer possible— and handed down their 
experiences from father to son with wonderful fidelity to the truth. 

„ Nor have their descendants any inducemeqt'to distort facts thus trasmit- 
ted. Again your Rajpoot, Goojoor, or Jat of the better class (these are 
the three leading castes) is almost always a man of fair intelligence, 
possessing no slight understanding of the nature of historic evidence. 
He seldom fails to substantiate his story by pointing to localities where 
half-filled moats or ruined forts mark the scene of many a hard fight, 
bearing silent testimony to the truth of his tale; he will often fix the 
date of an event by indicating another bearing sequence to it, and not 
unfrequently will he refer his audience to documentary proof buried 
amid the litter of th e dufter. But the most trustworthy authorities are, 
no doubt, the members of the older Mohommedan families, whose 
ancestors, most of them military colonists,' some religious propagandists, 
were subjects of invetrate hatred to the Sardars and consequently the 
first to bear the brunt of their attacks, whereas the wild Ranghurs 1 and 

1. The word Ranghur means a convert to Mohommedanism, as has Seharanpore 
a Rajpoot of any, sometimes been incorrectly asserted, denomination, and 
not a Rajpoot. 
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Goojurs often joined them. Among these are the peerzadabs of Um- 
behtah and Behut, two old towns in Saharanpore, and the Shaikhs of 
Nanoutah in the same district; the Wurikzai Pat.hans of Jallalalabad. 
the Afreedee Pathans of Loharee, and the Barha Seyuds, all residents 
of Muzuffurnagar. I may add that where it is possible to test oral 
tradition by documentary evidence, the difference between them often 
proves to be so slight that it becomes a mere matter of opinion which 
of the two it is safer to rely upon. Evert then where the latter fails us, 
the reader may follow me back to the last century with the (assurance 
that his confidence will not be abused. 

The First Sikh invasion, 1710 A. D . — The first Sikh irruption, an 
event cursorily noticed in the pages of Elphinstone occures in the fourth 
year of Bahadur Shah’s reign. Mohemmaden intolerance had already 
converted the Sikhs from a community of harmless devotees into a 
confederacy of blood-thirsty warriors, who found a congenial leader 
in the person of the fierce Bairagee Bunda [popularly known as Banda 
Singh Bahadur], the savage successor of the terrible Siree Guroo 
Gobind Singh. Leading them across the rubicon of the Jumna at Raj- 
ghat, he marched straight upon the town of Saharanpore, a place 
particularly obnoxious to him as one of the principal strongholds of 
bigoted Mohemmadanism. JelabKhan of Jallalabad, foujdar of the 
circle, appears to have been quite helpless in the emergency. At all 
events, any resistance offered to the invaders must have been nominal, 
such was the feeble character of the Emperor’s administration. The 
city was throughly well sacked with the ordinary accompaniments of 
arson and indiscriminate slaughter, so that years passed away before 
it recovered from the effects of the blow. Umbehtah, a locality equally 
hateful to • the followers of Nanuk, being the seat of a religious 
establishment founded by the famous saint Sheikh Aboo-l-M’alee, was 
next visited and the marauders reached Nanoutah on the 25th Jumadi- 
ul-Awwul 1122 H. (July, 1710 A. D.), a day celebrated in the local 
annals, for on it the unfortunate town earned the significant title of 
Phota Shehr which has completely displaced its original name in the 
popular dialect. Here crowds of needy Goojurs, anxious to wipe but 
old scores with their oppressors, recruited tlfe ranks of the invading 
horde. These converts — quaintly styled Nanuk-worshippers (Nanuk- 
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purust) — proved valuable allies to the accursed ‘Singhs', who now 
encountered foes worthy of their steel. The Sheikhzadahs, the veteran 
warriors, noted for their skill in archery, sold their lives dearly, 
fighting till three hundred of them lay dead in the courtyard of Sheikh 
Mahommed Afzul alone. So says the diary of Mohammed Zufr-u-Deen, 
a contemporary writer, This vain resistance only served to render 
the consequent reprisals all the more cruel. Bunda left Nanoutha a 
mass of smoking ruins. Many other places suffered almost as severely, 
and, it is said, none of the Behut Peerzadahs escaped except one, 
who was providentially absent in Bolundshuhr. These victims were 
solemnly executed after conviction on the capital charge of cow- 
murder, and offence easily proved against tlem; one which actually 
became the subject of prohibitory proclamations under our own 
Government, before we knew Our strength. 

Bunda’s carrier from Nanoutah onwards cannot be traced with 
pny degree of certainity, nor is it known where he overtook and 
utterly defeated Jalal Khan who lost his life, together with his two 
nephews. 

It is a Coincidence worth noting that, while Bunda the repre- 
sentative of Gobind Singh’s party, was ravaging Saharanpore Guroo 
Ram Rae the head of the more moderate Oodasees was spending his 
days peacably in the neighbouring district of Dehra Doon, wither he 
had retired shortly before the close of Aurengazebe’s reign. 3 

The famous Sikh Guroo Ram Rae, took up his abode in the Doon 
in the‘‘reign of Futeh Shah. He was a leneal descendant of Nanuk being 
Hurgobind’s grandson. His father Hur Rae, a Guroo of mild ministry, 
having taken part with Dara Shekoh in the late civil war, had been 
compelled to give him up as a hostage to the Empror. The accident 
was fortunate, for when left an orphan at the age of fifteen (1661 
A. D.), he found himself with few partisans except Aurengzebe into 
whose favour he had ingratiated himself. His claims to succeed his 
father were pronounced inferior to those of his infant brother Hur- 
kishan. Again, when the latter died, the fierce Tegh Bahadar, Hur 
Govind’s son, was elected ninth Guroo, to the exclusion of the milder 
Ram Rae (1664 A. D.), who left his father’s home at Keerutpore on 


3, Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Doon, p. 90-93. 
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the Sutlej, and betook himself first to Delhi, then to Agra, where 
some accuse him of having aided the machinations of his friend, the 
Emperor, against his rival. After Tegh Bahadur’s cruel , execution 
(1675), he cherished fond hopes of succeeding to the Sikh apostleship, 
but the undeniable superiority of Gobind Singh once more supplanted 
him. He, therefore, resigned himself to the less brilliant prospect of 
becoming the respectable head of a sect of dissenters, and retired / to 
the Doon, bearing . recommendations from his powerful protector 
Aurungzebe to the. Raja of Gurhwal (1756 S. 1699 A.D.). After sojourn- 
ing at Kandlee on the far side of the Tonse, where there is a jack- 
fruit tree said to have been plated by him, he removed thence to 
Koorburah (now included in the modern town of Dehra), and built 
his temple in the neighbouring village of Dhamoowala, unless as 
some allege, the edifice was constructed by his widow Punjab Kaur. 
His presence soon attracted numerous devotees, and a flourishing town 
called Guroodwara, or Dehra grew up around the saint’s dwelling. It 
is n6t certain whether Dehra is an old name or like Guroodwara, one 
of modern origin, meaning place of the resting saint. In the latter case, 
ordinary spelling must be wrong and the word ought to be written Dera. 

“Raja Fateh Shah endowed the temple with three villages Koor- 
burah, Rajpore, and Chumasuree. His successor added to these four 
others, Dhamoowala, Myalwala, Punditwaree and Dburtawala The 
income from them which 
considerable. 


had varied greatly at different times is now 


“Many wonders are related of Guroo Ram Rae. The Oodasee 
Faqueers, his principal disciples, are ready enough to tell stories of how 
he used to die of his own accord and come to life again, whenever they 
find a-wHling listner. He tried the experiment, however, once too often, 
for having told his obedient wife not to come near him for three days 
he shut himself up in his cell where he was found lying dead, when 
she opened the door. The bed on which he died stands within his 
cenotaph, and is an object of peculiar adoration with the devout.” But 
the Doon too, was destined to have less pacific relation with her dange- 
rous neighbours. 


The tragic fate of Bunda, however, cowed his followers and gave 
the districts north of Delhi, continually torn in the mean time by 
political convulsions, complete immunity from the Sikh encroachments 
for fifty-two years. At the expiration of this period they immediately 
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recommenced not long after the battle of Paneeput, January 14, 1761. 
The duties of Nujeeb-u-Dowlah, Jagheerdar of Saharanpore, also 
Ammer-ul-umra of the Empire, compelled him to leave the management 
of his fief, which included nearly half of the present Meerut Division, 
besides the pergunnah of Booreea west of the Jumna and a large portion 
of Bijnour (then Moradabad), to his omits. In fact, his pre-occupations 
elsewhere rendered it almost impossible for him to guard the western 
frontier. The Sikh Sirdars, on the other hand, were daily gaining 
strength at the -expense of the Government which was at last threaten- 
ing to collapse utterly, and they instituted a regular system of aggres- 
.sion which only ceased with the British supremacy. Not to speak of 
minor raids, four invasions on a grand scale took place between the 
battle of Paneepat and the Ameer- ul-umra’s death. In 1762 the deteat 
of the Afghan Governor of Lahore by the rebels recalled Ahmed Shah 
to India. Hastening to re-assert his authorities in the Punjab, he 
overthrew them in a battle called the Ghuloo-Ghara, an onomatopoeia, 
denoting the magnitude of the disaster, in which the Sikhs lost at least 
12,000 men; some say 25,000. Nujeeb-u-Dowla meeting the conqueror 
after his victory made plans for the future, which, though apparently 
satisfactory to both, failed signally. Hardly had the Dowrannee depart- 
ed than the chieftains recovered themselves, defeated and slew Zain 
Khan; the Pathan Governor of Sirhind, January, 14, 1764 and again 
penetrated into the Doab. 

The Second Sikh Invasion, 1763 A.D. — The tide of victory bore 
forty thousand warriors across the Jumna, and at first there was no one 
to resist them- Early in March (17th Shaban 1176 H.) ^ey took 
Sahranpore, but their further progress seems to have been stopped by 
the approach of the Ameer-ul-umra, in' person, whose absence on a 
campaign against the Jats had invited, this attack, although there is a 
tradation current that they sacked the Seyud settlement of Meeranpore 
in the Muzuffurnaggar district about the same time (1819-20 S.). 
Sooruj Mool then menaced Delhi from the south, and we next hear of 
the Sikhs as allies of the Jat chieftain’s son, Jawahir Singh, who 
beleaguered Nujeeb-u-do wla in Delhi with their assistance, shortly 
after his father’s death until on rumour of Ahmad Shah’s return raised 
the Seige, (1764). 

The Third Sikh Invasion, 1764 A. .D — Unfortunately, the Abdalee 
could do little beyond lending his minister the prestige of his name. 
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At the end of November or the beginning of December (Jamadi-u-sani) 
a fierce horde swept over the Upper Doab from its extreme north away 
to the Barha Sadat settlements along the Ganges, where the Chatrowaree 
colony of Meeranpore was again sacked. The revolution ending in the 
death of Hussain Alee and Abdullah Khan of Junsuth had left the 
Seyuds a pray to the spoiler. This visitation is numbered among the 
most terrible that ever befell the Mohemmeden settlers. To this day 
it is vividly remembered, and the Patriarchs of Deobund, a large town 
in the Saharanpore District on the line of railway joining the North 
Western Provinces to the Punjab, always find an eager audience, when 
they tell how they heard from- their fathers of the coming of the 
terrible Boodha Dull [of the Khalsa ], of the rising of the fierce Ranghurs 
and Goojurs, who displayed on these occasions the same alacrity in 
searching for loot that so eminently distinguished them nearly a hun- 
dred years later in 1857. Tradition thus links the present with the 
past, and it is instructive to follow the connection. The name by which 
the invading host is popularly known raises a presumption that its 
leaders were Jussa Singh Kulal [Ahluwalia] — the organiser of the Dul 
or army of the theocracy of the Sikhs” 4 — and his associate Thoka Singh 
Berhee [Jassa Singh Ramgarhia]. The depredations of the latter 
extended to the most remote localities, even to the villages at the foot 
of the Sewalik hills. Many of the Rajpoots in that direction were 
apostates from Hinduism and their contumacy probably invited his 
scrutiny. 

According to Hafiz Ramut Khan’s biographer, this irruption occured 
while Nujeeb-u-dowla was shut up in Delhi and was checked by the 
energy of the Hafiz himself, who probably detached six thousand 
Rohilla horsemen from Daranugger (Zillah Bijnour) to. expel the 
intruders. This, as well as many more of his assertions, must be 
taken com grano. The Sikhs would have scattered so small a force like 
chaff. Hafiz Rehmut in all probability contented himself with giving 
some nominal assistance to the Seyud colonies opposite Daranugger. 

The Fourth Sikh Invasion. 1161 A. D . — A still more remarkable 
event was the fourth Sikh invasion which occasioned Ahmed Shah’s last 
expedition to India in the year 1767. It was preceeded by a rebellion 
in which Lahore fell into the hand of the insurgents^ who laid waste 

4. Cunningham [History of Sift As], p. 93. 
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the whole of the country between the Jehlum and the Sutlej, demolish- 
ing mosques and forcing the Mohemmeden captives to anoint the ruins 
of their own temples with the blood of the accursed hog, a most humor- 
ous refinement of cruelty according to the ideas prevailing at the; time. 
Such was their success that the confedrate chiefs now began to dream of 
an enchanting future, the complete overthrow of the Empire at the 
foundation of a permanent Sikh Government. A parliament, Guroomutta, 
was instituted and a mint established while twelve confederacies, each 
under its own Sirdar, were to constitute the rising nation . 6 They 
crossed the river in May and began by sacking Umbehtah. The turn 
of Nanoutah came next (15th Zil Hij). The dairy before me is a very 
precise upon this point. “Indeed, this slave of God himself lost some 
property on the occasion; it was the very month of Shums-u’-deen’s 
marriage and Shiekh Allah-Yar Khan son of Mohemmad Khan attained 
the crown of martyrdom by the hands of the infidels/’ who subse- 
quently directed their attention to (he Barha Sadat settlements in 
Muzuffurnaggar. They then stormed Meerut, which appears to have 
hitherto escaped. This fact betrays Nujeeb-u-Dowla’s weakness at the 
juncture. Conscious himself of his inability to cope with the crisis, he 
had, indeed, already invoked the aid of his firm friend, Ahmad Shah, 
who made a supreme effort to re-establish his authority in the Punjab. 
The Ameer-ul-Umra’s son, Zabitah Khan, a man destined afterwards 
to play a conspicuous part in the /annals of these districts, met the 
monarch at Sirhind, and returning to Saharanpore with a timely rein- 
forcement of Abdalee troops under the command of Sirdar Jehan Khan, 
suprprised the enemy between Shamlee and Kairanah, two important 
towns on the western side of the Muzuffurnaggar District, formerly 
included in the Jagheer of the Emperor Jahangeer’s famous favourite 
Hakeem Muqarrib Khan. The first, still one of the most populous 
north of Meerut, was a notorious stronghold of Mohemmedanism and 
the second a comparitively rich emporium boasting an imperial mint. 
The fate of both could hardly have been doubtful, were it not for the 
opportune arrival of the young Nawab, who gained a decisive victory, 
hurling the Sikhs back across the Jumna. But the tide ebbed only to 
flow with greater violence in a few months. 

The Fifth Sikh Invasion, 1767 A.D . — In the December after Ahmed 


5. Seir-ul-Mittahhurretu; x Ja\. jii, p. 207; Cunningham, 108-15. 
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Shah’s departure it returned, sparing very few towns and permanently 
establishing the claim of Nanoutah, which was beginning to rise from 
its ruins, to its ill-omened title (Rujub 1181 H.). The contemporary 
chronicler pathetically laments the destruction of his five dwelling 
houses, the burning of his beloved library and the loss of all sorts of 
odds and ends; not one solitary pot or pan evaded the scrutiny of the 
accursed heathens, whose proceedings forcibly remind one of the 
19th century Uhlan. 

“De demon of fengeance 
His wings o'er ’em vave, 

Mit deir fingers like hooks, 

Und mit maws like de grafe.” 

Meanwhile brave old Nujeeb-u’-Dowla had reached Kandluh just 
beyond the north-western border of the Meerut District. Thence he 
proceeded by forced marches to the north of Muzuffurnagar, compelling 
the Sikhs to fall back before him on Nanoutah. There they made a- 
stand but were beaten and driven northward to Islamnagger, a Pathan 
colony in the Nukoor tuhseel (Zillah Saharanpore) where they again 
stood at bay, but at last retreated to Saharanpore and finally retired by 
Rajghat. This was the Ameer-ul-Umra’s last triumph. Fortune proved 
untrue to him in his old age, and henceforth raids from the Punjab 
became so frequent that no count could be possibly kept of their 
number, although the principal incursions are distinctly remembered. 

As regularly as the crops were cut, the border chieftains crossed 
over and levied black mail from almost every village in the most 
systematic manner. The requistions were termed Rakhee, sometimes 
euphemistically Kumblee, i. e., “blanket- money.” Each of them had a 
certain well-known beat or circle, so well recognised and so clearly 
defined that it is not unusual for the peasentry at the present day to 
speak of some places being, for instance, in Jodh Singh’s Puttee, others 
in Dewan Singh’s, or Himut Singh’s, and so on. The collections, oT 
course, varied with the ability of the people to pay, averaging from 
two to five rupees a head. Two or three horsemen generally sufficed 
to collect them, for 2,000 or 3,000 more were never very far off. In case 
of delay about paying up, a handful of troopers each well mounted and 
armed with a spear, sword and good matchlock, speedly appeared to 
accelerate the liquidation of the debt. Refusal was fatal. 
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“Dey moost shell the needful down 

In less than twenty minutes 

Or, py Gott, I’ll purn de town.” 

Although times may change, mankind changes remarkably little with 
them. If I may be allowed some latitude of expression, the Sikh 
Uhlan's endurance and rapidity or movement were quite commen- 
surate with his rapicity, enabling him to baffle, if not defy, superior 
numbers. With the exception of beef, he had, it is, true, no objec- 
tion to a generous diet of flesh, or fowl, apd he thoroughly enjoyed 
his liquor but, at a pinch, he could march some twenty or thirty 
miles a day on no better fare than a little parched gram washed down 
with pure cold water. A tent he despised; baggage in the ordinary 
sense of the word he had none, looking to others to provide him 
with that as well as most other luxuries. Besides his weapons his 
whole kit consisted of horse-gear, a few of the very simplest cooking 
utensils, and two blankets, one for himself, and another for his 
faithful steed. These last important items of the Sikh warrior’s equip- 
ment clearly point to the origin of the term Kumblee, for the tax 
levied on each villager or townsmen was, on an average, equal to 
about the price of a blanket. In spite of the simplicity of his habits, 
he took a pardonable pride in the adornment of his person and the 
proper maintenance of his accoutrements. Like the ancient Spartan, he 
never fai Id to the carefully comb out and adjust his long hair and 
beared before the battle, and his white vest contrasting with his scarlet 
trappings made a fair show as he rode along gallantly to the fight. 
Although his tactics mainly resovled themselves into a prolonged 
series of shirmishes conducted somewhat after the Parthian fashion, 
yet in the strife of men contending hand to hand he was terrible, 
though helpless against good artillery. The Dul, fortunately, possessed 
very few guns and hardly understood the use of them. . This deficiency 
saved the country from complete subjection,’ a contingency which seemed 
imminent a few years later. In the meantime it began to bristle all 
over with fortresses designed by private enterprise, since the govern- 
ment was too poor to spend much money upon the protection of the 
poeple. Whenever some mission of vengeance led the marauders 
across the border, the inhabitants fled thither with all their wordly 
goods and chattels. They rarely, however, stood a siege, generally 
coming to terms, because famine was always .certain to force a surrender 
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sooner or later, and the consequences of a vain resistance were often 
horrible. Truth compels me to declare that the Sikhs of the last century 
were, as a class, devoid of that spirit of generosity, which, according to 
our European notions is inseparable from the character of a chivalrous 
warrior. A critic, whose official position might at first sight seem to 
give his opinion paramount weight, has questioned the justice of this 
statement, but it is made on the authority of no less a person than 
George Thomas himself, who had good reason to know them well. 
[But it must be remembered at the same time that they were his stoutest 
opponents in the expansion of his power to and beyond the Sutlej and 
had foiled his designs for the Conquest of the Punjab.] 

The remains of the asylums where the people used to seek a 
temporary refuge from their persecutors may be seen everywhere, 
even in the most remote villages. They were generally plain enclousers 
of brick with four walls of no great height flanked by round towers. 
The larger towns had strongholds of more pretentious dimensions. At 
Deobund, for example, one of Nujeeb Khan's Amils, named Hussan 
Khan, completed the construction of a regular citadel, commenced by 
a former Governor, during the ' Ameer-ul-Umra’s declining years, and 
his successor, Taza Beg Khan, surrounded the whole city with a moat 
and rampart. These works have disappeared. Elsewhere excellent 
specimens of similar structures may still be seen in almost perfect repair. 
At Lucknaotee, a Turkman colony near the left bank of Jumna, a few 
miles above Kurnaul, there is a fine fort built during the famine of 
1783, that must have been impregnable except by means of a regular 
siege. Another well worth seeing is a large Goojur fort at Sadhowlee, 
about ten miles due south of Saharanpore, the work of the redoubtable 
Huree, a noted character, as unscrupulous an adventurer as any of the 
Sirdars, only wanting more strength to be quite as mischievous, who 
ingeniously raised this useful monument to himself with bricks taken 
from the ruins of the once flourishing town of Mulheepore, which h? 
has sacked and razed to the ground. His relative, Raja Ram Dayal 
Singh, head of the Landhourah family, turned Juberherah, near Roorkee 
into a regularly fortified town, providing it with a deep moat and 
earthworks flanked by large brick towers, while Nujeeb-u’-dowlah is 
believed to have originated the design of an entrenched camp at 
Ghosegurh in the centre of the triangle formed by Jallalabad, Loharee 
and Thannah Bhawun, on the high road from Delhi to Saharanpore. 
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Among the worst of his foes was Rae Singh Bunghee of Jugbadree, who 
naturally disputed his righr to Boorea, and although a short time before 
his death the province enjoyed comparative repose, the difficulty of 
guarding the western frontier effected a remarkable change in his 
policy by nominally reconciling him with his enemies — the Mahara tas. 
The history of the Sikh aggressions thus explains the motive of the 
negotiations which immediately preceded his decease in 1770 A.D. 

The Sixth Sikh Invasion, 1113 A. D . — The sixth invasion was, pro- 
bably consequent upon Zabiteh Khan’s second expulsion from his 
Jagheer, because a tradition that he was then intriguing with the Sikhs 
agrees much better with subsequent occurrences than the supposition, 
sometimes accepted, that he was in hiding among the Jats. However 
this may be, they certainly overran the Upper Doab as soon as the 
Nuwab’s fief had been confiscated, sacking, on their way, Nanoutah for 
the fourth time (26th Ramzan 1187 H , December 11, 1773), when the 
annalist of the misfortunes of that ill-starred place was unlucky enough 
to be robbed of fifteen maunds of grain, not to speak of many other 
unconsidered trifles. 

The Seventh Sikh Invasion. 1775 A. D. — The seventh and most cele- 
brated invasion happened soon after the Rohilla war, when the brave 
and generous Mirza Nujuf Khan resigned the Jagheer of Saharanpore in 
favour of the outlawed Zabiteh Khan, who returned to his home with 
a long train of disheartened exiles from Rohilcund. On the 20th Sufur 
1189 H. (April 22, 1775 A.D.) all the Sirdars from Lahore to the Jumna 
crossed the river, it is said, with a host of 150,000 men; 50,000 horse, 
and 100,000 foot. The Nuwab, unable to oppose one-third of the num- 
ber to this overwhelming force, retreated from Gurhee Duhtetuh in 
the north west of Muzuffurnaggar to Ghosegurh, leaving the whole 
country at the mercy of the invaders. The Turkmans of Luknoattee 
were the first to suffer, whence it may be inferred that the Sikhs forded 
the Jumna by the Begee Ghat, nearly opposite Kurnaul. Gungoh was 
compelled to meet a requisition of Rs. 6,000 in addition to the proceeds 
of desultory pillage. Umbehtah had a narrow escape. While the 
Sirdars were encamped at Gungoh, they sent a troop of cavalry there 
to demand Rs. 5,000 blackmail, but the grim tax collectors failed to 
extract more than Rs. 2,000. from the terrified inhabitants, with which 
strange to say, they departed content. From Gungoh, the Dul marched 
to Nanoutah. which they ransacked a fifth time, again burning the 
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greater part of it to the ground. As usual, the faithful chronicler 
bemoans of his pots and pans, for !/ 

‘Inshpired by Gott's fury, 

Dey Shdole all the plate’. 

In the following month (Rubee-ul-Awwul) Deobund was invested. 
Taza Beg Khan, the Pathan officer above mentioned, is said to have 
bravely defended his charge meeting the enemy in the field and 
holding the fort gallantly when eventually driven into it. The besi- 
egers, deficient in artillary, had recourse to mining and by that means 
penetrated inside the walls. Irritated at his obstinate resistance, they 
vented their spleen upon the commandant with savage cruelty. His 
limbs were swathed in cotton well steeped in oil and, fire being app- 
lied to the coveting he was carefully roasted to death. Four hundred 
Pathans of the rank and file were slaughtered in cold blood. The 
inhabitants themselves are still noted for their peculiar stubbornness 
of disposition, and it is quite credible that, as is alleged, driven to 
desperation, they again rose en masse and prolonged the street fighting 
for fourteen days. A railway station now marks the scene of the prin- 
cipal encounter. Some say, the hero of this expedition was Rae Singh, 
who never afterwards experienced much difficulty about levying the 
Rs. 600 at which he assessed the citizens, whose descendants put into his 
mouth Formuloe strikingly like Hans Breitmann’s. Others represent Tara 
Singh Ghaiba of the Dullehwala confederacy, one of George Thomas’ 
opponents, to have been the leading spirit on the occasion. The 
Usmanee Shaikhs, on the other hand, may be right in preferring the 
claims of Bughel Singh to those of any one else (though all three may 
well have been present), for they are credited with superior know- 
ledge on the, score of personal experience, as they always fared badly 
in these episodes, being very rigid Mohammadens and living in an 
axposed position to the westward. There is a tradition in the family 
that orte of them named Kulunder Buksh, a pretty boy eight or nine 
years old, was carried away by one of the Booreea Sirdars (Q. Rae 
Singh ?), who adopted and made a Sikh of him, to the unspeakable 
chagrin and horror of his pious relatives. Providentially, the child's 
maternal grandfather happened to be the spiritual guide of the Nuwab 
of Kunjpoora, who invested a large sum of money in procuring his 
ransom. On his restoration to the bosom of his family, he/was 
promptly married to one of his cousins. This step, they considered 
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was the best calculated to ensure his return to orthodoxy. Accidents 
of the kind were common enough in those days. 

After exacting a requisition of Rs. 12,000 from the capital town, 
the Sirdars invested Ghosegurh, where they compromised their claims 
against the Nuwab for Rs. 5 0,000 money down. This transaction may 
have formed the basis of an unstable alliance which will be noticed 
in due course. Bidding farewill to Ghosegurh, the invaders scoured 
the Baraha Sadat country, pillaging, among other places, Meeran- 
poore and Kythorah where Seyuds Shuhamut Khan and Futteh Ullah 
Khan are believed to have made a feeble stand, they swept through 
Shamlee, Kairanah, Kandlah, Meerut, and recrossing the river, through 
Paneeput and Soniput, away southwards as far as Delhi. Being there 
unable to do much permanent harm without a poweful artillery, they 
retreated; not, however, until they had thorcghly searched the sub- 
urbs beyound the fortifications (25th Jumad-ul-Awwul, 24th July 1775). 

The equivalent of the losses inflicted upon the three districts 
north of the metropolis during this visitation is expressed in the 
comprehensive generality of Lakhs of Rupees. We need not wonder 
why in the good old days people had such a strong objection to 
paying up the Government revenue. 

Boorea was now irrevocably severed from Saharanpore, and 
Zabiteh Khan’s jurisdiction dwindled down to the average size of a 
modern collectbrate. Abandoned by a court to which he had never 
owhd much at any time and completely at the mercy of the Sikhs, 
he finally determined upon carrying out a bold project which, I have 
observed, there is reason to believe, he had long cherished at heart, 
and, forming an alliance with his truculent neighbours, re-asserted his 
independence of the Emeror, Shah Alum, a master for whom real 
regard and respect were both equally impossible. 

The Eighth Invasion, 1776 A. D . — Alarming news soon fluttered 
the hangers on "loafing about the thorne.” They trembled to learn that 
a combined Sikh-Rohilla army, numbering from 30,000 to 40,000 
men, was marching upon Delhi with alarming rapidity, supporting 
itself by the time-honoured expedient of requisitions from the crown, 
lands situated between Muzuffurnagger and Meerut. Not the least 
distinguished of the confederates was Rae Singh, about whom we 
shall hear more afterwards. No more favourable juncture could have 
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been chosen for the enterprise in hand, since the Commander-in-chief, 
Mirza Mafuz Khan, one of the very few honest or capable men in 
Shah Alum’s employment, was engaged in blockading Deeg. In his ab- 
sence the Dewan or financial minister, Abdul Wahid [AhidjKhan (Mu- 
jud-u-dowlah), a man supplied with an ample fund of low cunning but 
as devoid of reality as of courage, was obliged to take the field 
with his brother (?) Abdul Kasim Khan, also called Kasim Allee Khan, 
who had been appointed Foujdar of the Saharanpore circle with a 
special commission to quell the rebellion. The allies retreated before 
him from Boorhanah to Bhugrah about six miles west of Muzuffur- 
nagger, and thence to Ameernagger, a couple of miles farther north. 
There then aparent fugutives suddenly turned upon their elated 
pursuers. The event can never have been doubtful. Kasim Allee Khan 
lost his life, and the Dewan hastened back to Delhi with his dis- 
ordered forces (2nd Mohurrum 1190. H., February 22, 1776 A. D.). 

Delhi itself might have fallen into the hands of the victors, had not 
the opportune fall of Deeg left Mirza Nujuf Khan free to act. Meerut, 
Sekundra, Hapur and Khoorja were all taken one after another. The 
adventurers extended their depredations even to Coel, Khasgunj, and 
Atrowlee in the Allygurh district, while Zabeteh Khan was so charmed 
with his new friends that, if report be true, he renouced Mohemmad 
in favour of Nanuk, changing his name to Dhurm Singh. Ever since 
this memorable peroid, the proverb, Ek guroo ke do chele, adha Sikh, 
adha Roheleh, has been current in the Saharanpore District. 

The Emperor yhaptily recalled Mirza Nujuf Khan and took the 
field in person, but.'fWrfore hazarding the issue of a struggle, tried 
negotiation. It is no part of my design to enter into a discussion about 
the politics of the period. I may at the same time observe, the fact 
proves that the Nuwab, ordinarily represented in the light of a 
contumacious rebel, had substantial grievances to complain of, even 
in the estimation FT his Weak and faithless master. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, negotiation proved useless and the inevitable appeal to 
arms was no loger delayed. The army of the confederates cannot 
have been much inferior in point of numbers to the imperial forces. 
The latter, on the other hand, possessed the advantage , of superior 
discipline and guidance, the Mirza having taken the place of the des- 
picable Dewan. A staff of eminent commanders also assisted him, 
and of his officers not the least useful was the infamous Walter Rein- 
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hardt, who had not joined the imperialists with some regiments armed 
ar.d drilled in imitation of the European of fashion. A bloody battle 
was fought between Arr.eernuggar and Ghosegurh. Neither side gained 
any decisive . advantage, although Zabeteh Khan deemed it prudent to 
take up a new position in his entrenched camp at Ghosegurh, where 
the enemy watched him for at least a month, during which incessant 
skirmishing went on. The Mirza refused to risk a gengeral action, 
keeping his antagonists at bay, and intercepting their supplies, until 
at length famine began to do its work and Zabeteh Khan made over- 
tures of peace. But again negotiation failed. Bracing himself up for 
a supreme effort, he therefore recommenced hostilities, which termi- 
nated favourable to the imperialists, after an action the desperate 
nature of which has been compared by the author of the SJyar-ul-Muta- 
khureen to that of Paneepat. This comparision, by the way, has 
led the more modern historian of the Moghl Empire, Mr. Keene, 
into the curious error of supposing that the battle was actually fought 
upon the field of Paneeput.® In other respects, too, the account he 
gives of the events under consideration differes materially from the 
present, but I cannot wander from my immediate subject to review 
the general history of almost intricate period. Zabeteh Khan 
eventually retreated with his allies in to the Punjab, early in 1777 A.D. 
(1191 H.), where he remained six months, untill the good offices of the 
amiable Nujuf Khan once more procured his restoration^ This service, 
however, profited him little, because his quondam allies considered 
that in his eagerness to recover his lost position, he had not paid a 
proper regard to their interests. They consequently made his real or 
imaginary ingratitude an excuse for renewing their aggressions with a 
vigour that before long left him little more than the nominal possession 
of his Jagheer. 

In the meantime, Abdul Ahid Khan, anxious to distinguish himself 
and fondly imagining he could now conduct an expedition against the 
Sirdars with a certain amount of safety, took the field with the prince 


6. The Moglnil Empire, p. 117, “the two armies engaged on the famous field of 
Paneeput, and the action which ensued is described as having been only less 
terrible than the last that was fought, on the same historic grouhd. bet-ween the 
Maharattas and Mussulmans, in 1761”. The words ofthe writer’s authority 
are, “this battle” became Similar to that of Paneeput, 
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Jewan Bukht, recovered Kurnaul without bloodshed; Bugheel Singh 
Krorsingheea and Dehsoo Singh of Kaithul tendering their submission. 
The royal army thence continued its triumphal march to Puteeala, 
whose chief, Amar Singh, parleyed until reinforcements reached him 
from Lahore. He then turned on the Dewan, who fled with his usual 
celerity to Paneeput. Indeed, so great was his expedition that he left 
the greater part of his troops far behind him. He thereby stayed the 
pursuit, for the Sikhs, setting little value on the person of the fugitive, 
devoted themselves to plundering, and stripping every imperial soldier 
they could catch stark-naked, sent him empty away. 

The Ninth Sikh Invasion, 1778-9, A. D. — Presently, they re-entered 
the Doab, scouring the whole country between the rivers. Many of the 
more powerful Zamindars, moreover, took advantage of the general 
confusion, and played the jackal to the Sikh lion. The confiscation of 
Mujud-u’-dowlah’s property, by way of punishment for his misconduct, 
was a poor consolation to the wretched people (1192 H.). 

The Tenth Sikh Invasion,' 1181 A. D . — Similar disturbances went on 
with little intermission till the year 1781 A. D., when the tenth irrup- 
tion of which any particulars have been handed down to posterity, 
occurred. A horde chiefly consisting of Phulkeean Sikhs, marched 
unopposed right down to Meerut, where Mirza Mohammad Shuffee, 
one of Nujuf Khan’s favourite commanders, at length withstood them 
■ with twelve thousand men, on the 15th August, 1781 A.D. The Moghul 
general’s artill|ery enabled him to rout them utterly. Gujput Singh of 
Jheend was taken prisoner and Shahib Singh, another leading Sirdar, 
lost his life slain. Altogether, the enemy’s losses are supposed to have 
amounted to upwards of 5,000 men. Shuffee Beg pursued the sur- 
vivors over the Jumna. He does not appear, however, to have effected 
much towards the settlement of the Punjab, whence intelligence of the 
death of Mirza Nujuf Khan recelled him in April, 1782 A.D. 

PART II 

Having traced the progress of the aggressions on this side of the 
Jumna from the earliest times down to the premature demise of Miaza 
Nujuf Khan, I now propose following the fortunes of the Sirdars from 
the date of that untoward event to the year after the British occupation 
of the country. Despising Zabiteh Khan, they continued the practice 
of sending each a few Sowars across the river regularly every three or 
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four months, and collecting taxes from their respective circles ( Puttees ) 
just like the imperial land revenue. In fact, the whole tract north of 
Meerut may at this period be considerd as Sikh territory, for his 
struggles with the Emperor had exhausted the Nuwab’s resources, and 
new Ameer- ul-umra, Afrasiab Khan, though levish of advice, seemed re- 
luctant to afford him any substantial assistance in defending the forntier. 

The Eleventh Sikh Invasion, 1783 A. £>.— He even remained passive 
when, in the year 1783, 7 Beghel Singh led a host to the very brink of 
the Ganges, the left bank of which was fortunately occupied by the 
Nuwab Vizier Asuf-Dowlah’s troops, whose determined bearing 
deterred the invaders from attempting the passage of the stream. An 
English traveller, [George] Forster, bears witness to the panic that seized 
the people of Rohilkhuned at this fearful crisis, during which some of the 
marauders, turning their arms northward, penetrated the Sewalik hills 
without opposition and advanced to Dehra, where they spared nothing 
save Guroo Ram Rae’s temple. Although this is the first well- 
authenticated invasion of the Doon by the Sikhs, it is probable that 
they had already paid the valley hostile visits. Henceforth, at any rate, 
it became tributary to certain Sirdars who exacted Rs. 4000 a year from 
the Maharaja of Gurhwal, in consideration of their forbearing to 
commit raids upon his territories. Forster happened to be at Suhuspore, 
when two troopers came to make the usual collections. He gives a 
graphic account of their high-handed proceedings, expressing his 
readiness to resign his appointment in the public service and exchange 
places wiih one of them. They appear to have fared like princes. 8 


7. Franklin p. 102; Cunningham p. 117; Forestr’s Travels, vol I, p. 283; Dehra 
Dhoon Records, 30th April 1827. 

8. To adjust the account of the Siringnaghur, the kafilah halted until the 15th, 
when we proceeded to Kheynsapoor — ten kosses. At this place I saw two Sicque 
horsemen, who had been sent from their country to receive the Siringnaghur tribute, 
which is collected from the revenue of certain custom-houses. From the manner in 
which these were treated, or rather treated themselves, I frequently wished for the 
power of migrating into the body of a Sicque for a few weeks — so well did these 
cavaliers fare. No sooner had they alighted then beds were provided for their 
repose, and their horses were supplied with green barley pulled out of the field. 
The kafilah travellers were contented to lodge on the ground, and expressed their 
thanks for permission to purchaae what they required: — such is the difference 
between those who were in, and those who wer-e out of power.” — George Forster, A 
Journey from Bengal to England, \ ol. I, 199-200. 
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The Chuleesa, S. 1840 — The lot of the people themselves was far 
different. Famine and pestilence aggravated the horrors of war. Little 
or no rain having fallen for a series of months, the consequent drought 
become known as the Chuleesa, from the date of the visitation according 
to the Sumvut year, 1840. The invariable accompaniment of disease 
which culminated in an outbreak of Cholera at Hurdwar during the 
fair of April 1784 A. D. kept pace with the prevailing scarcity, and 
a remission of one year’s revenue proved necessary. 

By this time the threatening attitude of the Sikhs had excited the 
apprehensions of Warren Hastings 9 himself, who deputed a Major 
Browne to Delhi (1784) with the express object of organizing a 
confederacy against them, if possible; but the embassy came to nothing. 
Similarly they seem to have been deeply impressed by the rapidity of 
our own progress in the east, for in the following year, while Mahadajee 
Scindia was on his way to Delhi with Shah Alum after the capture of 
Agra, a mysterious stranger in the garb of either a shawl merchant or a 
common Kuprawala, visited the Moonshe of Mr. Anderson, the British 
Ambassador, and opening the conversation by offering clothes for sale 
in the ordinary course of trade, next spoke of some jewellery so precious 
that it could not be exhibited except in private. When at last the 
Moonshe retired with him to examine the wonderful gems, he than 
disclosed his true character and purpose. He was in reality a 
confidential retainer of Dooljeah (Dulcha ?) Singh, a Sikh chieftain 
unfriendly to the Maharattas, a recent arrival in the camp, and had 
come to express his master’s earnest desire to win the friendship of 
the British. 10 Thirty thousand of his co-religionists were, he added, 
encamped between Paneeput and Delhi at that very moment; so that, had 
a diversion in the east occupied the attention of the Emperor’s allies, 
the 'capital might have been compelled to open its gates to the 
Sirdars. This curious intrigue, however, exploded harmlessly, so far 
as we are concerned, in the shape of a report to Government. Such a 
^ mild proceedure was foreign to the spirit of Sikh politics. 

The Twelfth Sikh Invasion, 1785 A.D. — The 30,000 men in question 
doubtless belonged to the invading army of 1785, which sweeping with 
irresistable violence over the Northern Doab and fording the Ganges 


9. Franklin, p. 115. 

10. Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, Vol. ii , p. 428, p. 26. 
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and Tigree Ghat near Gurhmuktesur in the Meerut District, finally 
penetrated to Chundosee in Rohilkhund 11 . The principal leaders of the 
expedition were Rae Singh of the Bhunghee Misl and Shere Singh his 
nephew, whose name, now heard of for the first time, is that most 
familiar to the peasantry, in spite of his uncle’s high reputation. 
Among those of less note were Jodh Singh of Chuchrowlee, and Sahib 
Singh of Ladwa, with whom some traditions associate Oogur Singh and 
Bhunga Singh Khaderwala. The Barha Seyud towns lay right on the 
line of march and suffered accordingly: the sack of Meeranpore. the 
Nanoutah of Muzuffurnagger, being again specially singnalized. This 
irruption was fatal to the trade of Rohilkhund and its ruin was complet- 
ed by the commercial treaty concluded between the East India 
Company and the Nawab of Oude three years later Zabiteh Khan, 
unable to stem the tide, lay trembling within the ramparts of Ghose- 
gurh, where he ended his days a few months later. H is difficulties 
had suggested the plan of changing this celebrated stronghold from an 
entrenched camp into a fortified town, and its situation with reference 
to the two important Pathan colonies of Loharee and Jallalabad on the 
high road from Saharanpore to Delhi would have favoured the project, 
had it not been opposed to the private interests of the Pathans, who 
are said to have sided with the imperialists. He left his son, Gholam 
Kadir, a nominal revenue of about ten lakhs, and an undiciplined 
rabble of some ten thousand men, called an army by courtesy. Start- 
ing with such slender resources, the young Nawab achieved results that 
well-nigh changed the history of Northern India. An almost insane 
vigour charecterised his administration. His name, if odious to the 
Government, was still terrible to his political^ opponenets, while the 
Sikhs, Tately .masters of the country, were now confined to the right 
bank of the Jumna, and did not dare to re-cross the river for nearly 
three years. 

The Thirteenth Sikh Invasion, 17S8 A. D . — At length, Gholam 
Kadir’s prolonged absence induced them to venture over. In April 
1788 intelligence of a thirteenth Sikh invasion recalled him from his 
operations against the Maharattas in the south. The latter had ivoked 
the aid of the Sirdars, who, reinforced by a contigent from Rana Khan's 
army, had hardly completed the grateful task of sacking Umbehtah, 


11. Cunningham, p. 117; Hamilton’s Description of India, vol, I., p. 428. 
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when the Nuwab, hastening back from a decisive victory over an allied 
army of Jats and Maharattas near Bhurtpore, encountered the intruders 
and drove them before him out of the province. This incursion, so 
speedily repelled, is memorable as the only one that took place during 
Gholam Kadir's otherwise eventful administration. His coup d’ etat 
at Delhi, his flight to and escape from Meerut, his accidental capture 
and barbareous execution, all soon followed. 

Meanwhile, the division of the Maharatta army previously occupied 
in besieging Meerut, marching northward under the command of Rana 
Khan, Alee Bahader, Nuwab of Banda, and his brother, Ghunee 
Bahadur, the first Maharatta Governor of Saharanpore, completed the 
annexation of the province. Leaving their colleague to settle affairs 
of mere local interest, the two former entered the Punjab with the bulk 
of their forces for the purpose of securing the friendship of the Patiala 
and Sirhind chieftains by a timely display of their strength. This 
military promenade was the means of establishing relations of a novel 
character between the Sikhs and the new Government. Not only did 
the Sirdars acknowledge the supremacy of Scindia (with mental reser- 
vations suitable to the occasion), but some accepted the role of peaceful 
feudatories, undertook the fiscal management of certain pergunnahs in 
the Doab alloted to the maintenance of Sikh contingents. In other 
words, feudal tenures were bestowed upon them in commutation of 
their claims to black-mail, an arrangement as profitable to the recipients 
as it was injurious to the public interests. In 1790 A.D. Rae Singh of 
Jagadree and Shere Singh of Boorea ousted Ramdayal Singh, the Goojur 
Rajah of La -.dhourah, from the farm of numerous villages included in 
the lease granted to his father, Choudree Nahur Singh, by Nujeeb-u- 
dowlah. The Jageer thus obtained consisted of the M.anglour. 
Jourasee and Joualapore Pergunnahs but their tenure of the fief was 
short-lived, for Bhairon Punth Tantya, a governor unfriendly to them, 
reinstated the Raja in the following year. The disappointed chieftains, 
however, never entirely gave up their pretentions to the resumed tract 
and one authority 12 states that they actually held possession till the 
year 1206 F. (1797-8 A.D.), possibly meaning that Ram Dayal Singh 
consented to pay Rakhee in satisfaction of their more serious claims. 
Both, in the meantime, retained a Jaedad in the Sultanpore Purgunnah 


12. Ms. History of the Punjab. 
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while Rae Singh got a footing of an indefinite nature in the Nukoor 
tahseel. The latter was an excellent administrator. He gladly gave 
shelter, to the fugitive bankers from Neejeebabad, after its sack by 
the imperialists in 1772 A. D. at Jugadree, which thus rose considerably 
in importance and under his protection Nukoor developed from a 
comparatively insignificant provincial town into a place of some magni- 
tude. He improved it in various ways, building, for example, a new 
bazar, as well as a substantial Tuliseelee used by our own Government 
down the time of the mutiny, when it was burned together with the old 
thannoh situated in the very compound where the Sikh chieftain used 
to keep his stud and establishment of inferior retainers. The great 
Goojur talookdar was fain to temporise with his rivals, so he arid the 
Chief of Jagadree are said to have ‘exchanged Pugries’ in token of 
mutual friendship. Their families continued to interchange traditional 
courtesies until after the death of Ranee Sukhan, wife of Bhugwan 
Singh, the Sirdar’s adopted son. 

But Nukoor formed a small portion of the new fiefs. Goodut Singh 
of Ladwah also held the Pergunnahs of Jhinjhanuh, Kandlha, and 
Shamlee in the Muzuffurnaggar district, for twelve whole years, besides 
Kurnaul. He perhaps, owed some, at least, of his local influence to a 
collision with a Maharatta commander named Nana Sukh Deo, in which 
the Sikhs captured one gun from the enemy. The field of battle was 
between Burhee and Raneepoor, two villages not far from Nukoor. 
Bhunga Singh likewise acquired Bidowlee and Kairanah. By this course 
of policy, the Government gave a varnish of legality to a system of 
exaction that could not be wholly suppressed. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the borders /hever were secure. 
Petty incursions took place from time to time as heretofore, and on one 
occasion Sirdar Dewan Singh, jealous, probably, of the favours conferred 
upon Rae Singh, looted Nukoor. This outrage occurred about the year 
1790 A.D., and three years later matters became ^o bad that Mahadajee 
Scindia was contemplating an expedition fokthe chastisement of the 
more refractory chiefs, when death frustrated^ his designs (1794 A.D.) 

The Fourteenth Sikh Invasion, 1795 A. D . — The malcontents, of 
course, hailed this accident as a propitious omen, and a regular invasion 
signalized the year 1795 A. D. The invading force was small, not more 
than 5,000 men; yet the local militia were scattered like chaff before 
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the wind. The fugitives took refuge in the fort of Jallalabad, abandoning 
the surrounding country to its fate, and the town of Saharanpore would 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy, had not the intrepid Irishman, 
George Thomas, 13 suddenly appeared upon the scene of action. This 
admirable soldier, previously engaged with Appa Khande Rao in the 
settlement of Mevvat, had been directed by his employer, who was himself 
apprehensive of an attack, to go straight at the Sikhs and fight them wher- 
ever he might find them within the limits of Maharatta territory. Such 
orders were eminently congenial to Thomas’s temperament, nor did he 
lose much time in putting them into execution. He hastened to Jujhur, 
and, having there made some rapid preparations, crossed the Jumna to 
win a bloodless victory. The bare rumour of his approach sufficed to 
precipitate the enemy into the Punjab. They had, it is significantly 
noted, already seen ‘samples of his method of fighting,’ and did not 
Care to see any more for the present. The remarkable effect of his 
unexpected advent excited the admiration of the famous Maharatta 
General, Lakwa Dada, a man somewhat imbued with the spirit of 
-chivalry and therefore capable of appreciating it in others, to such an 
extent that he implored Appa to lend him the services of the bold 
mercanary in organizing a frontier force expressly intended for the 
defence of Saharanpore. Though loath to grant the request owing to 
private considerations, Appa Khande Rao at length yielded, and Thomas 
took command of 2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of 
flying artillery, receiving the perghunnahs of Paneepat, Soneeput and 
Kurnaul in Jcigeer, to enable him to maintain his little army on a 
proper footing. 

In April, 1710 A.D., under the administration of Bapoojee Scindia, 
a tragic episode showing how far the Sikhs Sirdars were from being 
“merely tolerated as dependants or as servants” in the manner des- 
cribed by a standard authority, 14 forcibly illustrated the impotency of 
the Maharatta Government. To understand its origin we must go back 
thirty years. 

The question of the precedence among the various sects of reli- 
gious acsetics at the larger Hurdwar fairs had always been a difficulty 
often leading to bloodshed under the old regime, just as it has cons- 

13. Memoits by Franklin, p. 46 sq. 

14. Cunningham, p. 121. 
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tantly caused petty annoyance to the executive officers in the present 
century. From time immemorial, however, the title of the Gosains to 
the first and the Bairagies to the second place in the solemn processions 
|to the bathing ghat had been universally acknowledged until an event 
occurred during the Kumbh fair of 1760 A.D., 18 which rather unjustly 
debarred the less respectable devotees from taking any part at all in 
these much valued ceremonies. Two brothers, Dhokul Geer and Daya 
Ram Patha, became, the one a Gossain, the other a Bairagee, respect- 
ively. The Gossains, be it observed, are det oted to the cultus of Shiva, 
whereas the Bairagies swear by Vishnu, and a hundred years ago a 
bitter feud consequently raged between these benighted sectarians. 
Now it came to pass that the brothers, happening to meet one another 
at the fair, began to argue about knotty points of doctrine, and, 
according to the law invariable in such cases, from arguments proceed- 
ed to abuse. Still neither could convince the Mother, so they finally had 
recourse to blows. Their respective co-religionists, inflamed with 
religious zeal, gradually joined in on either side, and the conflict soon 
became general. It terminated in a regular pitched battle near the 
holy town of Kunkhul, the issue of which was highly satisfactory to 
the Gossains, who gained a decisive victory. The wretched Bairagies 
left 1800 10 men dead on the field of battle, a result fatal to their rituali- 
stic claims. Presuming upon their triumph, the victors henceforth 
assumed overweaning airs of superiority, not merely over the Bairagies, 
but over everybody else, and insensibly usurped official prerogatives, 
regulating the police of the fair 17 and superintending the collection of 
the local cesses year after year. Their Mohunts even excercised magis- 
terial powers and daily administered justice after their own rough 
fashion, flogging, fining, and otherwise punishing real or supposed 
malefactors. Such was the proud position of the sect in 1796, when 
the arrival of an enormous concourse filled with the most combustible 
materials was expected, another Kumbh being at hand. The Mohunts, 
therefore, issued 18 a proclamation— wise enough, had its object been 


15. A sialic Researches vol. i, p. 455. 

16. The number usually given is 18,000. 

17. They are sometimes called the “Kotwals of Hurdwar.” 

18. A sialic Researches vol. vi. p. 314, sq. 
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practicable — that none except the provisional police should carry arms 
during the fair. 

Massacre at Hurdwar in 1196 A. D , — At first affairs wore a promis- 
ing aspect. The Gosains swaggered about with sword and buckler, others 
carrying, at best, the quarterstaff generally affected by the peasentry, 
and order was everywhere strictly preserved. But at length the clouds 
of dust thicknened above the neighbouring Brahmancial town of Jouala- 
pore, on the Saharanpore Road; a rush of horses galloping and a clang- 
ing of accoutrements annouced the arrival of troublesome visitors; 
Raja Sahib Singh of Putiala, Rae Singh, the fierce Jageerdar of Nukoor, 
and his no less formidable nephew, Shere Singh, were at hand, and 
twelve thousand savage warriors followed them. With them also came 
a long train of Oodas ee Fageers, devout followers of Nanuk, a sect, 
indeed, not naturally combative, but, having so powerful an introduc- 
tion determined to exact courteous treatment and ill-disposed to give 
precedence to any other. After the Sirdars had pitched their tents 
near Joualapore, the Oodasee Mohunt accordingly proceeded to Hurdwar, 
and selecting a spot unsuitable for his purpose, erected a standard to 
mark his camping ground, without any reference to the improvised 
police, who, indignant at the sight, straightway pulled it down and 
rudely hustled the the Mohunt’s followers. These retaliated, but were 
overpowered by numbers; and the guardians of the peace, elated with 
success, presumed even to annex some of their property. The outraged 
Mohunt, boiling with indignation, immediately rushed off to his chief 
patron, the Raja of Putiala, and hotly poured forth the aggravating 
history- of, his wrongs in the presence of that potentate. The chief, 
having heard his tale in grim silence, took secret counsel with his 
colleagues. Their first step was pacific. They contented thamselves 
with despatching an envoy to demand redress from the Gossain Mohunt 
who at once admitted the . right of the Oodasies , to encamp wherever 
they pleased^ lost no time about having the plunder restored to its 
owners, and promised faithfully to punish the culprits. The triumvirate 
professed to be satisfied with this assurance. In reality they were 
meditating a terrible revenge..^ 

The Sikhs are, let me remind the reader, like all Asiatics, by 
nature prone to treachery and exceedingly vindictive. When their 
passions are roused, they, perhaps, surpass others as much in perfidly 
and cruelty, as they unquestionably do in endurance and bravery. The 
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representative Singh, frank and openhearted, straight forward and chival- 
rous is a creature of the imagination. Indeed such qualities as book- 
makers; viewing him from a distance love to attribute to him rarely 
exist in a barbarian, however valarous he may be. At all events, a fine 
or a flogging could not wipe out the insults above described, in the 
estimation of a haughty Sirdar of the last century, nor was it likely that 
the gready freebooters of Jugadree and Boorea, having once got what 
they considered a good excuse for inflicting reprisals, would calmly 
witness the appropriation of dues, the collection of which they had 
themselves once enjoyed. Under the circumstancee an explosion was 
inevitable. 19 

The great bathing day, however, passed off quitely (8th April). 
The multitude washed and melted away with an orderly regularity that 
would have done credit to the elaborate arrangements of a modem 
Collector. The 9th April, too, was a day of peace and tranquillity, 
and the Gosain Mohunt, congratulating himself of his excellent mana- 
gements, was already preparing to depart. But one day more remained. 

On the morning of the 10th the Sikhs removed their baggage and 
other encumbarances — women and children — with the utmost delibe- 
ration to a village situated at a convenient distance from Hurdwar, and 
then returned in battle array, with equal deliberation resolved to exact 
vengeance and assert their dignity in the eyes of the populace. This 
they did most effectually, according to the ideas of the age. The dia- 
bolical malice of their proceedings would exceed all belief, were they 
not related by a European eye-witness. Not satisfied with crushing 
their armed opponents, the Sikh horsemen careered hither and thither,' 
attacking naked Nagas and half-insane Bairagies innocent of all offence, 
in fact, riding down faqueers of every denomination indiscriminately. 
The terrified crowd scattered in all directions. Many escaped to the 
hills overlooking the sacred town, others rushed blindly into the river 
whither their inverterate pursuers followed them, and it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the ghats ran with Blood. Some five hundred 
were put to . the sword. It is impossible to surmise how many more 
might have perished, but for a providential accident. Two English 
officers, Captain Hardwicke and Captian Murray, were fortunately 
encamped near Unjunee Ghat (in the Bijnour District) opposite Hur- 

19. The cesses imposed upon the pockets; probably, when they held pilgrims at one 
time went into their Joualapore Jaedad, 
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dwar, Their escort was composed of a few sepoys and the greater 
part of the battalion belonging to the Vizier Asuf-u-dowlah. They also 
had with them two-six pounders, auxiliaries most useful in the emer- 
gency, for Captain Murray, bringing them to bear upon the ghat to- 
wards which most of the people directed their flight, sent over a party 
to check the pursuit. The sight of these preparations cooled the ardour 
of the Sikh troopers, who reined in their horses and retreated. As the 
Gosains were all on foot and scantily supplied with firearms, the Sirdars 
only lost twenty men in this affair, and their lives were profitably in- 
vested, since the plunders secured were considerable. Although the 
Sikhs treated none but faqueers with positive violence, they looted all the 
pilgrims they came accross with perfect impartiality. 

All the fugitives that could be taken over, were ferried across the 
river to the Englishmen’s camp during the night. The rest, a large 
crowd, were left huddled together on the right bank of the Ganges in 
fear and trembling, naturally apprehensive of a fresh attack. Nor were 
those on the opposite side free from uneasiness. A report had spread 
that the chiefs intended to lord the river lower down and intercept the 
stream of pilgrims wending their way homewards through Rohilkhund. 
The Sirdars marched away early next morning having apparently other 
work in hand. Certain indications tend to show that their extraordi- 
nary conduct was the result of calculation rather than a spontaneous 
outbrust. In all probability their atrocious act was not so much a 
thoughtless violation of the laws of humanity as a deliberate challenge 
to the Maharatta Government, and the massacre of 1796 may give a 
clue to the true origin of George Thomas’s next expedition in this 
direction. 

Rebellion of 1796-97 — The commandant of Shamalee had been 
intriguing with his countrymen on the part of his master Gurdit 
Singh and stirring up a rebellion of which the massacre at Hurdwar 
seems to have been the first fruits. But his plans failed utterly. The 
energitic guardian of the western frontier marched at the call of Bapoo 
Scindia — himself employed farther north — met the traitor outside the 
town, drove him inside the walls, and took the place by storm the same 
evening. No quarter was given. The leader of the insurgents, his son, 
and all of the garrison who neglected to seek safely in flight, perished. 

Thomas next hurried to the assistance of the Maharatta Governor, 
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who had sat down before Luknoatee, where Behrmund Alee Khan, 
chief of the Turkmans, defied all his efforts to capture the place, until 
intelligence of the fall of Shamlee opened the road to negotiation. The 
Turkman proposed an amicable arrangement and Bapoo was glad to 
come to terms, which left him free to act against the Sikhs, on whose 
co-operation Behrmund Allee Khan had counted. . His defection follow- 
ing so soon upon Thomas's rapid successes, dissolved the confederacy 
and the insurrection had hardly oommenced when it was quelled. 

Insurrection of 1799 — We next hear of the Sikhs as mercenaries in 
the army of Lala Shimboonath Mahajan, the first tuhseeldar of Saha- 
ranpore under our own Government, Dewan of Imam Buksh Khan, 
another Maharatta Governor of that district, who espoused the cause of 
Lukwa Dada during “the war of the Byes" 20 . The played a very sub- 
ordinate part on this occasion, although the sequel tends to show that 
they had more ambitious objects in view than appear on the face of the 
events recorded. After some partial successes, the insurgents succumb- 
ed to Perron’s trained forces at Khatowalee in Muzufurnaggar (1799) 
and the bellicose Buneea placed himself under the protection of Bagh 
Singh of Jheend, until a change of masters enabled him to enter upon 
more pacific pursuits, 

The presence of allies apparently so uncongenial in Shimboonath's 
forces clearly pointed to some project more serious than the fomenta- 
tion of a mere local rising, and Perron considered it necessary to attend 
to the affairs of the frontier in person. Having disposed of Shimboo- 
nath, he visited Kurnaul (1st January 1800) and there summoned the 
chiefs to a conference. Sahib Singh of Putiala, Bhunga Singh of Than- 
sur, Gurdit Singh of Ladwah, Bhaee Lai Singh of Kaithul and Bagh 
Singh of Jheend, the representatives of the leading clans, declined to 
appear, and, assembling at Putiala, threatened hostilities. The French- 
men, being weak in cavalry, the arm in which the enemy were strong- 
est, had to repair this deficiency before venturing to take the field, but 
Gulshere Khan, Npwab of Kunjpoorah, with other men of note, coming 
to his assistance in hour of need, he was thus enabled to lead 10,000 
horse to Thanesur by the 20th February. On the 10th March the 

The collection of the revenue continued to occupy Colonel Burn 


20. Memoirs oj George Thomas, 189, sq. 
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refractory Sirdars, deeming prudence the better part of valour, submit- 
ted. A treaty of peace was concluded, and the confederacy collapsed. 
Among the celebrities who took part in this memorable expedition, 
were the well known James Skinner and the more notorious Begum 
Sumroo, one of whose regiments was cantoned at Chilkanah about the 
same time. 21 

Perron’s vigorous policy effectually curbed the Sikhs during the 
remainder of his tenure of office, and the terms of the peace concluded 
in 1801 entailed the resumption of nearly all their jageers. The only 
fiefs belonging to them in the Doab entered in the schedule attached 
to the treaty of Surjee^Aujengaum 22 are Jhinjhanah, yielding a revenue 
of Rs. 36,554 and lands not specified, with an income of Rs. 57,968 
appropriated to the use of Gurdit Singh and Bhagh Singh respectively. 
Kandlah was transferred from the Ladwah chief to the Hessings, and 
Shamlee, with a revenue of Rs. 38,000 to Shah Nizam-u-deen. Rae 
Singh and Shere Singh appear to have lost everything, a natural conse- 
quence of their escapade at Hurdwar, while Bhunga Singh’s jaedad of 
Bidowlee, probably also Kairanah, passed into the hands of Perron 
himself, to whose personal jageer the Doab contributed about five lakhs 
of rupees. 

The Conquest, 1803-4 — A very different system of government, 
more paternal, yet in some respects less suited to the genius of the 
people, was now impending. The opening of the present century 
brought Dowlut Rao Scindia face to face with the British and, to cut a 
long story short, the defeat of a Sikh contigent under the command of 
Louis Bourquin, Perron’s successor, near Delhi on the 1 1th September, 
1803, put Lord Lake in possession of the northern districts. A few days 
after, Colonel Burn, James Skinner’s god -father, 23 occupied the town of 
Saharanpore, where the oldest cantonments north of Delhi were establi- 
shed. His advent, it is still believed, had been duly heralded by one 
of those demo-official earthquakes usual in the east on such momentous 
occasions. 

Colonel Burn’s position was one of peculiar difficulty. He found 


21. Skinner’s Memoirs, vol. i, p, 163, sq. 

22. Treaties and Engagements , vol.iv, p. 227. 

23. Skinner’s Memoirs, 107 — 08. 
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himself responsible for the protection of an extensive tract, the unsettl- 
ed condition of which, coupled with its recent aquisition, seemed to 
render our tenure on the country more precarious, while the means at 
his disposal were very inadequate to the nature of the services required 
of him. The two years succeeding the conquest were rich in events. 
Within our own territory the more ignorant and daring scarcely took 
the trouble to disguise their disaffection: without, a cloud of Sikhs 
darkened the western border, threatening to pass the barrier of the 
Jumna at any moment. As their attitude was unmistakeably hostile, 
the commandant of Saharanpore pushed forward a battalion of Nujeebs 
under Lieutenant Birch to watch the fords, until reinforcements came 
up from Delhi. His god-son, James Skinner, presently arrived with 
a body of irregular horse and, leaving lieutenant Birch to occupy the 
enemy's attention, himself crossed over a few miles lower down in the 
early dawn. He effected a complete surprise, coming down upon the 
Sikhs before day break. In spite of an immense numerical superiority, 
they were utterly routed, losing 500, it is alleged, out of 5,000 men, 
besides two Sirdars. Skinner’s own loss is said to have exceeded 100. 
His horse was shot under him during the action (February 1804). 

A month later, Shere Singh, Dulcha Singh, Gurdit Singh, and other 
minor chieftains, affecting, with their usual duplicity, a sincere desire 
for peace, sought an audience with Colonel Burn through Skinner’s 
intervention, and tendered their submission. Afterwards, Bhaee Lai 
Singh, Bhag Singh and Bhunga Singh followed their example, and our 
Government, grateful, possibly, for these displays of loyalty, issued a 
proclamation on 7th March, making cow-killing penal. A second, 
which followed on the 22nd of the same month, was much more to the 
point, pronouncing it treason to harbour or give countenance to any 
of the Sikh troopers in their marauding expeditions on this side of the 
Jumna. An emphatic official declaration on the subject was necessary, 
because many of the Zemindars had contracted a habit of speculating on 
the ventures of the freebooters. Neverthless, the demeanour of the 
Sirdars was so conciliatory that, to all appearance, there was no longer 
any reason to apprehend danger from their machinations, and the 
Begum’s regiment was withdrawn from Chilkanah in June. But we 
were soon involved in complications which decided them upon throw- 
ing off the mask. Holkar’s insolent bearing had dragged us into 
another way, and by the end of August the alarming news of Colonel 
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Monson’s disastrous retreat compelled Colonel Ochterlony to re-call 
Colonel Burn with the 2nd battalion of the 14th N. I. to Delhi, which 
he reached on the 5th September, 24 after so rapid a march that he left 
all his baggage in the hands of the disaffected peasantry who were 
rising in his rear. History has hardly done justice to his services 
during the defence of the city against Hurnath, Holkar's adopted son, 
but it would be beyond my province to relate the particulars of the 
siege, which was raised on General Lake’s approach about the middle 
of October. I must, instead, follow him back to Saharanpore whither 
he was summoned by the intelligence of the fifteenth Sikh invasion. 

The Fifteenth Sikh Invasion, 1804 — The very day before Hurnath’s 
last unsuccessful assault upon Delhi, Shere Singh and Rae Singh had 
again crossed the Jumna by Rajghat opposite Sultanpore-Chilkhanah 
(13th October). The remarkable coincidence between the former’s 
swoop upon the metropolis and this incursion, would be strong circum- 
tantial evidence of an understanding between Holkar and the Sikhs, 
even in the absence of other proof. Their intrigues were, however, 
notorious; and Shere Singh’s late professions of friendship lay very 
light upon his conscience. He considered himself quite justified in 
seizing so good an apportunity of vindicating his prescriptive rights, 
which according to his code, had only fallen into temporary abeyance. 
Although Mr. Perron had resumed most of the Sikh jageers and in a 
great measure checked the excesses of the Sirdars, he had utterly failed 
to abolish the custom of paying minor instalmants of blackmail. In 
familiar language, he ‘winked at’ the practice. And the Maharatta 
Government, whose own foundations were based upon a similar usage, 
did not much care whether their subjects paid illegitimate dues to 
others or not, so long as their own revenue was regularly forthcoming. 
In short, circumstances induced them to regard the transactions between 
the border chieftains and their weaker neighbours in the light of a 
private affairs that merely affected the parties immediately concerned. 
Tradition, too, had given the Sikh claims a sort of semilegal sanction in 
the popular opinion, so that, when the Sirdars temporised with Burn, 
far from feeling any moral obligation not to renew their demands, they 
left deeply aggrieved, and promised obedience with an inward determi- 
nation to recoup themselves at the earlist opportunity. Nay, the new 


24. Hast India Military Calendar, vol. ii, p. 496. 
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regime, it must be allowed, introduced a system as little comprehensible 
to those who were gainers by it as to those who were losers, and while 
the Sikh claims were being repudiated by beat of tom-tom throughout 
the province, the most peaceful agriculturist listened, we may be sure, 
to the omnious sound with no less anxiety than the proclaimed out- 
laws. A hostile population rose in Colonel Burn’s tract as he retired 
towards Delhi, and the instant that his meagre forces seemed to be 
hemmed in by Hurnath’s host without a chance of escape the chief of 
Boorea, who took the lead of his uncle in the enterprise, having, we 
may presume, made his own terms with the Maharattas resolved to 
dash once more into the promised land of the Doab and secure a part, 
at least, of the debts long outstanding in his very elastic accounts 
against the’ citizens of Saharanpore. Deobund was also in arrears. 
The inhabitants of all the larger towns, in fact, were defaulters, if not to 
him, at all events to Rae Singh, whose sword was growing rusty in 
its sheath. And after all, if they did not fleece the people, the greedy 
amla certainly would, for a new settlement was then on its trial under a 
very imperfectly organised administration. Of a truth a day was not 
far distant when the Kulmdan of the wily Kayuth crawling to Kutcherry 
on his stunted tatoo would weigh more in the balance than the lance 
of the stoutest freebooter careering along on his charger. Still, a few 
blows might yet be struck with profit. So, in an evil hour, Shere Singh 
was tempted to cross the Jumna for the last time. 

At the outset fortunate appeared to smile upon the enterprise, 
and the Sikhs advanced to the very gates of Saharanpore without 
encountering any opposition worth speaking of. A skirmish is said to 
have taken place at Doomjherah, and the Seyuds of Chilkanah 25 are 
supposed to have made some resistance, under old Nuwazish Allee, a 
man with good fighting stuff in him. If so, his vain efforts can only 
have added zest to the sack of the place. In Sultanpore, so the story 
goes, one house alone escaped, that of the wealthy Suraogee Lala 
Koorah Mull, who had officiated as ‘Tuhseeldar’ to the Boorea and 


25. Chilkanah and Sultanpore are two conterminous towns, though lordinarfly 
spoken of- as one. Seyud Nuvazish Alee’s impoverished descendants inhabit 
the former, the principal family in the latter are the prosperous connections of 
the Lala Koorah Mull mentioned in the text. They are of course, at daggers 
drawn. I 
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Jugadree chiefs at the period when they had fiefs in the district. He 
was, in consequence, suspected of treason though afterwards honourably 
aquitted. Mr Guthrie, the first Collector, now found himself in a 
very disagreeable predicament. Fight was impossible owing to the 
disturbed state of the country, and to stand his ground seemed certain 
death, as his forces consisted of little more than some newly enlisted 
burkundazes. Yet with these, strange to say, the Kotwal of the city was 
fool-hardy enough to meet the enemy’s vanguard in the suburbs, near 
the Raewala Jheel (a local nuisance since filled up in the progress of 
sanitary improvements), on the road to Sultanpore and forfeited his life 
by his loyalty. Invidious fame has not preserved his name. The 
collector, on the other hand, a more prudent man, sought refuge in 
the killa Ahmedabadee (a monument of Gholam Kadir’s administra- 
tion, subsequently converted into a jail), taking with him the treasure 
and official records and made preparations to stand a siege as best he 
might. The more loyal citizens betook themselves, as in the days of 
yore, some to Gurhee Mulook Alee, a small fort situated behind the 
public gardens then called the Furhut-Buksh, others to Gurhee 
Hissam-u-deen on the opposite side of the Dumola, a stream running 
through the town, which was, in the meantime, piliag^l and in places 
fired, together with the old contonments, while Mr. Guthrie anxiously 
watched the progress of events from the walls of the Killah, where we 
may leave him for the present and return and accompany Colonel 
Burn in his march back from Delhi. 

He set out 26 on the 25th October with the 2nd battalion of the 
14th N. I., one irregular battalion under the command of Captain 
Harriott, a gentleman formerly in the Maharatta service, and six guns 
(one 18-pounder, one 12-pounder, and four 6-pounders), and was 
pressing on rapidly towards Saharanpore, when the Maharatta cavalry 
overtook him three days after near Kandlah, Juswunt Rao Holkar had 
given the Commander-in-Chief the slip, and, leaving Delhi in the rear, 
doubled into the Doab, with the intention of cutting off the small 
force hastening to Mr. Guthrie’s succour. After a vain attempt to 
cut his way through the enemy, whose swarms were hourly increas- 
ing, Colonel Burn found himself constrained on the morning of the 
30th to occupy a small mud fort under the very hills of Shamlee, a 


26. 


E. M. 


I. Calendar, vol. ii, p. 502, sq.; Skinners’s Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 54, sq. 
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hostile town, which closed its gates against him. The villagers all 
''know the spot well. It was afterwards distinguished by one of the 
most gallant fights, and one of the most cold-blooded massacres, 
that ever happened during the mutiny, His situation was, to all app- 
earance, desperate. The detachment amounted to barely 1,500 men; 
the force beleaguering it to fully 20,000, without counting a reinfor- 
cement of Sikhs, and the towns people showed the same spirit that 
characterised the conduct in later days, not only intercepting supplies 
and harbouring the enemy within their walls, but themselves taking 
an active part in the assault. Their matchlockmen. sheltered by the 
ramparts, kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoys in the fort 
beneath, that they actually did greater execution than Holkar’s regulars 
putting upwards of one hundred men hors de combat , before Colonel 
Burn was relieved by General Lake on the the 3rd November. In the 
interval, the garrison fought with devoted bravery, amid cruel priva- 
tions. The same cannot be said of the Maharatta host, who vanished 
at the sight of the dust rising along the Delhi road in advance of the 
British column. The episode curiously illustrates the force of hereditary 
predisposition, ^Ghasee Ram, 27 the leading Jat zemidar of the place, 
was chiefly instrumental in stopping Colonel Burne’s supplies and 
otherwise annoying his forces. His son, Me bur Singh, following in 
the paternal footsteps, was consequently hanged on account of 
similar achievements during the year 1857. The Commander-in-Chief 
permitted his troops to burn the town as a punitive measure. This, 
we are told, 28 had a most wholesome effect in other quarters. For 
instance, at Thannah Bhawun some twelve miles north, ordinarily a 
hot-bed of disloyality, Holkar, whose first impluse seems to have 
been to effect a junction with the Sikhs in Saharanpore, met with such an 
unfriendly reception that he changed his mind and doubled back 
again in a southeasterly direction. Meerut was equally inhospitable, so 
he cotinued his flight southward. V 

Colonel Burn, learning at Shamlee that one of the Begum Sumroo’s 
regiments had rescued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the Army at Khato- 
wlee, accompanied the Commander-in-Chief during the pursuit as far 
as Meerut. The ' circumstances of the Collector’s escape are somewhat 

27. He had also been mixed up with the distrubance quelled by Thomas some years 
before, v. Supra. 

28. Thorn’s War in India, p, 384. 
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mysterious. It is nowhere recorded how he was extricated from 
his difficulties, whether by his diplomacy or by actual force, most 
'probably, by diplomacy, since one solitary regiment, it is obvious, 
could not possibly have coped with the Sikhs; and the Begum, 
whose loyalty at this juncture was more than doubtful, cannot have 
been anxious to embroil herself with them prematurely. Strange to 
say, tradition itself is silent on the subject and it is remarkable that, 
although Shere Singh consented to dispense with the Collector’s person, 
he was careful to burn all the records left in the fort. Clearly, for 
some reason best known to himself, he valued the former less than the 
latter. He was now complete master of the whole country beyond 
Thannah Bawun and Deobund, and could afford some cheap generosity. 
Mr. Guthrie having thus got out of danger, Colonel Burn’s instructions 
did not permit him to abandon Meerut — a more important strategic 
point than Saharanpore — until Holkar had been disposed of. But on 
receiving the official announcement of General Fraser’s victory over the 
Maharattas at Deeg (13th November), he wisely determined to act on 
his own responsibility (17th), instead of passively awaitiny further orders, 
for the invaders had already penetrated to Shamlee and Ghufoorgurh 
near Sikarpore (pergunnah Sharon, Zillah Muzuffurnaggar), and 
taking into consideration the uncertain disposition of the people 
generally, he, with sound judgement, deemed it more prudent to 
make head against them boldly than stand on the defensive. 

On the 18th November he and Mr. Guthrie, therefore, marched 
out of Meerut with the 2nd battalion of the 14th N. I., the 1st battalion 
of the 21st N.I., under the command of Captain Atkins, one battalion 
of irregular infanctry, 2000, Buhraich horse under Captain Murray® 9 and 
a few guns. In two days they reached Jowlah, a village near Boorha- 
nah, a town situated right in the middle of the Begum Sumroo’s jageer. 
That remarkable woman, however, having ‘squared’ General Lake by 
surrendering Mr. Guthrie, carefully refrained from compromising 
herself by joining in the operations against the Sikhs, and remained 
neutral. Colonel Burn detached all his cavalry from Boorhanah in the 


29. These, apparently, belonged to some of Perron’s jageerdars of the same stock as 
the Nuwab of Jujhur who rebelled in the mutiny, and, it will be seen, were not 
remarkable for their loyalty. They were supported by jaedads in Muzuffur- 
naggar, Saharanpore", etc. 
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hope of surprising the enemy at Ghufoorgur, but they, being well in- 
formed of his movements, baffled the manoeuvre by decamping with 
their ususal celerity. He consequently continued his progress to 
Thannah Bhawun, which had opened its gates to Gurdit Singh. The 
Ladwah chief retired, and uniting his forces with those of Shere Singh, 
encamped at Churaon on the right bank of the Hindun, seven miles 
west of Deobund, in the heart of Katah, a wild tract inhabited by 
Ranghurs. The Sirdars displayed considerable judgement in their 
choice of a position The turbulent population of the neighbourhood, 
having nothing to lose and everything to gain by anarchy, had always 
hailed the approach of the Sikhs with delight, from the earliest times. 
They had distinguished themselves during Bunda’s celebrated irruption 
almost as much as the ‘Nankpurust’ Goojurs, and still lived by 
plunder. Again, in the event of a defeat, retreat would not be difficult, 
for paths little known to the English commanders led to the Jumna, 
which was not far distant; if victorious, the enemy, being within easy 
reach of some of the most flourishing towns in the province, might 
withdraw to the Punjab laden with plunder, long before succour could 
arrive. 30 

PART III 

Colonel Burn left Thannah Bhuwan on the morning of the 23rd 
November and, crossing the Hindun, presently came in sight of the 
Sikhs, from whom he appears not to have anticipated any serious 
resistance, but they, deriving confidence from their superior numbers, 
prepared for immediate action. Popular opinion justified Shere Singh’s 
audacity. The Sikh name had not yet lost its prestige, and the last 
that had been seen of the British in that quarter was a sacred collector 
escaping from his district under the escort of the Begum Sumroo’s soli- 
dery, nor was it by any means certain, amid all the conflicting rumours 
afloat, whether General Lake was pursuing Holkar or Holkar was pursuing 
General Lake. The alarm of the inhabitants of Deobund was intense. 
For aught any of them could tell, a Maharatta host might suddenly take 
its stand by the side of the Sikhs, and sweep Colonel Burn’s little army 


30. My cordial acknowledgements are due to Mr. C. Donovan, C.S.,for assistance 
in collecting much of the general information embodied in this and the preced- 
ing paper. 
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off the face of the earth. They listened anxiously to the booming of 
cannon and the rattling of small arms rolling along through the chill 
November air, and those more advantageously posted on the roofs of the 
buildings situated on the higher points of the rising ground within the 
enclosure of the citadel, noted with breathless excitement the mingled 
clouds of smoke and dust darkening the -horizon towards the Hindun, 
where an ambiguous strife was supposed to be raging, while affrighted 
villagers rushed in with exaggerated strories of the misbehaviour of the 
British force. Eyewitness to the scene were not long ago still living, and, 
according to them, the report of Sikh victory found easy credence with 
the multitue, who had not forgotten Taza Beg's cruel death;, a panic 
spread through the town; men, women and children poured into the fort 
from every quarter, till the place could hardly hold the crowd of fugi- 
tives, and there awaited the fate they believed to be in store for them in 
the utmost trepidation. At last the noise of the firing began to slacken, 
the sound seemed to recede westward, and, as it died away altogther, 
confidence was in some measure restored. When messengers arrived with 
the glad tidings that the Sikhs had been beaten, the joy of the towns 
people was indescribable, and from that day Colonel Burn has always 
been regarded as a sort of demi-god at Deobund. 

Yet his success had not been brilliant, and the event reflected no 
great credit upon the forces engaged on either side. When the 
engagement commenced, our native infantry behaved well enough, 
and, advancing under cover of a heavy fire from the guns, drove the 
enemy back. The irregular cavalry, on the contrary, were, ‘so panic- 
struck and impressed with fear that no persqation could induce them 
to move in any one direction, and here it was that they were first found 
to be altogether a negative force ’ 31 They positively refused to 
charge, and their misconduct prevented Colonel Burn from gaining any 
decisive advantage over the Sikhs, who, on their part, cowed perhaps 
by the artillery, exhibited little more courage than the irregulars, 
gradually retreating into the jungle. But they retired in good order, 
keeping up an incessant fire with their matchlocks, and did a gfeat 
deal of execution. The action however, never become general, and 
expended itself in a mere skirmish that lasted only two hours, costing 
Colonel Burn 124 killed and wounded, in spite of its insignificance. 


31. E. I. M. C., vol. ii, p. 5 q7. 
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He consoled himself with the supposition that the enemy must have 
lost more than double that number. Among the notables of the 
district who distinguished themselves by their loyalty on the occasion 
were Sheikh Kullun of Rajoopoor, formerly a Captain in the Maharatta 
service, afterwards enviably notorious owing to his speculations as a 
farmer in one of the earlier settlements, and Kazee Mahomed Alee of 
Manglour , 32 Raja Ram Dayal Singh’s vakeel or political agent, whose 
horse was shot under him in the fight. The Raja himself, it will be 
noticed, like the Begum of Sirdhunnah, took good care to keep out of 
the way. One of the principal and most disagreeable duties of such 
agents in those days was to play the catspaw in cases where their actions 
might be either repudiated or quoted according to circumstances. 

A lucky accident made amends for the lukewarms conduct of the 
irregular cavalry. A stray cannon-ball carried away one of Shere Singh’s 
legs. The leader of the expedition being thus disabled, his follow- 
ers lost heart and were in no condition to renew the contest. 
Placing the Hindun between themselves and Colonel Burn’s detach- 
ment, they retired, through Rampore and Sultanpore-Chilkanah, to. 
Booreea, carrying the wounded warrior with them. His extraordinary 
vitality enabled him to survive the retreat, after which he lingered 
a few days and then died from want of proper surgical treatment. 
False pride or unjust suspicion made him refuse the medical aid 
offered him by his chivalrous adversary under promise of a safe 
conduct. 

As Shere Singh is more intimately connected with the modern 
history and traditions of Saharanpore than any of the other Sirdars, it 
cannot be amiss to give some account of his family . 33 His grand- 
father Lukhmeer, a Jat of Chomuk, twenty koss south of Umritsur, had 
four sons, Bagh Singh, Taj Singh, Rae Singh and Purja Singh. The 
latter was taken prisoner and forcibly converted to Mahommedan- 
ism, when Ahmed Shah Dowranee sacked the village of Deena, but, 
returning home a few years after, spent the rest of his life with his 
brethren and two other Bhungee chieftains, named Dya Singh and 


32. Now represented by his grandson Nadir Hussain. 

33. Ms. History of the Punjab (already quoted) by Gholam Muhee-u-deen [popu- 
larly known as Bute Shah] Serishtadar of the Umballa Agency, kindly lent to 
me by Moonshee Nund Kishore, Deputy Collector of Meerut. 
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Nanoo Singh, The whole six, together with Chanda Singh and Kesra 
Singh, were among the confederates who, in 1763, avenged Ahamed 
Shah’s excesses of the previous year, capturing Kussoor, slaying 
Hinghun [Bhikhan ?] Khan of Maler Kotlah, a Pathan colony detestable 
to every true follower of Guroo Gobind Singh, defeating Zain Khan, 
the Afghan Governor of Sirhind, and finally invading Saharanpore, 
which Nujeeb-ud-dowlah’s abesence in a campaign against the Jats had 
left unprotected. The death of Zain Khan made them masters of 
the territory lying between the Jumna and the Sutlej, which they hon- 
estly divided amongst themselves; the north-east cover of Sirhind 
falling to the lot of Nanoo Singh (Bagh Singh’s adoptive father), Dya 
Singh and the four brothers. This was again sub-divided whence the 
origin of such Sikh strongholds as Booreea, Dyalgurh, Jugadree, &c. 
It is doubtful whether Nanoo Singh survived his adopted son or not. 
According to one account, they both fell victims to the treachery of 
the Pathans of two Mahommedan colonies siutated within the limits of 
their domains, Naorungabad, and Imulah Afghanan, who invited 
them to a friendly conference at Naorungabad for the ostensible pur- 
pose of amicably settling some local disputes, and then assassinated 
them. Bagh Singh had only one son of whom, at any rate, anything 
is known, the famous Shere Singh. After his death, Rae Singh took the 
leadership of the clan, superseding his elder brother Taj Singh, who 
acquiesced in the arrangement, acknowledging the superior ability of 
his junior. We have seen how well he justified the choice of his clans- 
men. 

Shere Singh died leaving. two sons, Jeymul Singh and Gulab Singh. 
The former became lord of Booreea by right of primogeniture. His 
wife succeeding him, was ousted from her inheritance by her brother- 
in-law,- and she sought redress in the Kurnaul Civil Courts, which 
divided the disputed property between the litigants. Gulab Singh's 
son, Sirdar Jewan Singh, is now the acknowledged head of the family, 
and, I believe, occupies the respectable position of Honorary Magis- 
trate in Umbala District. At present, Booreea is, inculded among the 
minor Cis-Sutlej states, of which a list will be found in Mr. Aitchi- 
sons’s book of Treaties and Engagements. 34 After this digression, I may 
return to the events immediately succeeding the battle of Churaon. 


34 . vol. ii., p. 282. 
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Colonel Burn’s indecisive victory failed to rid the country of the mara- 
uders. On the 24th November, a band ventured to attack a picket 
at Deobund, but a few rounds from a six- pounder dispersed the 
incautious assailants. The next day the Sikhs evacuated the city and 
fort of Saharanpore; which the troops atonce re-occupied, If tradition 
may be depended upon, many of the citizens chiefly mahajuns had 
behaved with little more loyalty than the inhabitants of the Shamlee, 
and there were worse examples elsewhere. The Begum Sumroo her- 
self, a person who in after life traded on that virtue with great pro- 
fit, gave Colonel Burn the cold shoulder. The service she had ren- 
dered Mr. Gutheri cannot have been disinterested. It was simply 
something that might be appealed to in proof of here devotion to 
the British Government, in the event of its ever becoming firmy estab- 
lished. She had shown the same unerring judgement in every pre- 
vious political crisis, and when the tide turned unmistakeably, she 
made great capital out of the Collector’s well-timed rescue. But the 
moment for a decisive display of loyalty had not yet come, and her 
attitude after her relief of Saharanpore was so threatening, that 
Colonel Burn lound it necessarry to suspend active operations and 
stand on the defensive. While he was busy with the Sikhs, she was 
entertaining Holkar’s vakeels, as well those of Runjeet Singh, who 
had also joined the Maharatta confederacy, 35 and, although she had 
sufficient discretion not to compromise hereself irrevocably, she 
actually moved out from Sirdhunnah with hostile intent, at the head 
of the eight battalions, 1,000 horse, and 45 pieces of artillery. So 
little did her European officers trust her that they applied to 
Colonel Burn for protection, and there can be no doubt that the fall 
of the Deig alone prevented here from openly declaring against us. 
Sixteenth Sikh Invasion, 1804 — At this juncture the Government 
proclaimed martial law under Regulation X, 1804, passed on the 14th 
December, and on the very same date Colonel Burn had to take the 
field again. A fresh horde of Sikhs had penetrated to Rampore, 
Thannah Bhawun, and even to the vicinity of Deobund. Reaching 
Thannah Bhawun on the 1 6th, he compelled the enemy to occupy a 


35. E. I. M. C. vol. iii, p. 92. It is doubtful whether Runjeet Singh of Bhartpore 
or of Lahore is here meant, but the latter was certainly intriguing with the 
Maharattas. 
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new position at Tholuh, a small village near Futtehchundpore, the 
residence of a Maharatta Ami!, on the road from Nanoutah to Gungoh, 
where he tried to surprise them on the night of the l c th. Two battali- 
ons, with an escort of cavalry and some field pieces, were detached for 
the purpose, and, marching with all possible speed, caught sight of the 
Sikhs before daybreak. Unfortunately, their sentries were on the 
alert, and there was no time to do more than give them a few rounds 
of shot, before they were in the saddle and away. Colonel Burn gave 
his men twenty-four hours rest, while waiting for the baggage and the 
heavy guns, and continued the pursuit on the 21st. The old story was, 
of course, repeated. He drove the invaders back along the well-beaten 
track from Umbehtah to Chilkanah, without ever coming to close 
quarters with them, and finally, losing all patience, he determined to 
cross the Jumna and put an end to the affair by sacking Booreea, when 
orders came forbidding him to enter Sikh territory. 

This sixteenth incursion was no more than a filibustering 
expedition, during which the adventurers -devoted their whole attention 
to collecting loot and after securing the plunder, decamped with all 
possible expeditition at the first appearance of the regulars. They 
never once so much as thought of a stand-up fight, notwithstanding 
the numerical insignificance of the British forces, which were, moreover 
for the most part composed of the very same men who, in a few short 
years before, would have hardly dared to meet the dreaded Singhs in 
battle. But there was a vast difference between their leaders in the 
two instances. The reader will recollect the terror attending the name 
of George Thomas. A similar prestige followed that of Colonel Burn, 
and the hectoring Sikh worriors had now degenerated into banditti who 
lurked about the thick Siwalik jungles and, camping amidst the 
intricate network of ravines that skirts the foot of the hills, watched 
their opportunity to issue forth and harass the country people with 
comparative impunity. Thoroughly disgusted with the irksome task 
of hunting them down, Colonel Burn returned to his headquarters at 
Saharanpore on the 28th. To sweep the ubiquitous marauders clean 
out of the country without a large reinforcement of cavalry was utterly 
impossible, reprisals were forbidden, and the Begum’s strange demeno- 
ur rendered extreme caution advisable. The Commandant, therefore. 
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vigorously pushed on the repairs of the fort and other defensive opera- 
tions at Saharanpore. A well-filled graveyard between the town and 
the Jumna marks the site of the new cantonments then erected. These 
arrangements however, did not detain him long, for on the 7th January, 
1805, he made another sweep upon the Sikhs, who were floating about 
in the neighbourhood of Muzuffurnaggar. As usual they flitted in the 
opposite direction and, making good their retreat to the other side of 
the river, scoured the districts around Paneeput and Soneeput right 
down to the very gates of Delhi. His next duty was the punishment of 
the authors of a disturbance that had recently taken place at Kandlah. 

The Jats and Goojurs had risen at the instigation of Jaswunt Rao 
Holkar, and massacred several of the Canoongo Buneeas, a family 
abominable to them because it enjoyed the two-fold advantage of 
holding what were then considered lucrative appointments under 
Government and of also possessing other facilities for amassing money, 
which the procedure of the evil courts has since enabled them to 
accumulate with still greater ease. The Siaeekee Sheikhs, the 
impoverished descendants of Sheikh Imam Huj of Sumana, an influential 
man in his day, share the credit of having contrived the conspiracy 
with the Raezadah Buneeas, speculators less prosperous than the 
Canoongos. One Azeem, a Mahommedan Goojur, supposed at first 
to have been the ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name to the eme- 
ute, which is styled the Azeemgirdee. Subsequent enquiries shifted the 
chief blame from his shoulders to those of Longeer Gosain, Mohunt 
of Gurh Gosain, a fort north of Rampore Kheree, near Kandlah, before 
which Colonel Burn appeared on the 22nd, and, after storming it, hung 
the Mohunt on the spot. Two of his Jat associates, Raj Kurn of Lisrah 
and Dhun Singh of Hurmustpore, fondly imagined that they would get 
off scot-free by presenting themselves in Mr. Guthries’s kutcherry with 
an air of injured innocence. Their cunning availed them not, far they 
were instantly seized and likewise executed, 80 under a military sentence 
close to the scene of their exploit^. 


36. V. Guthrie to Lieutenant Colonel G. A. Lake, Military Secretary (Meerut 
records), 11th March This incident, as well as the sale of the plunder found 
in the fort on account of the Army Prize Fund, in place of its attachment 
and sale on account of the State by the Civil Court, laid the foundation 

[Contd. on page 321 
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till the 7th February, when he moved to T: anduh on the bank of the 
Jumna, a little beyond the Meerut border, to curb the Sikhs, who, 
having mustered their courage, threatened a fresh inroad. Here (13th 
February) official intelligence of an event already rumoured, though 
not properly authenticated, contributed to increase his perplexities. 
Ameer Khan had entered the Doab and raised the siege of Kumoona 
by Colonel Gruber. At the same time he was informed that the wily 
Begum had, by a curious coincidence, marched out of Sirdhunnah 
with the bulk of her army, to join two battallions with eight guns that 
had encamped at Khotanah within eight miles of Colonel Burn’s posi- 
tion, three days before, evidently for the purpose of watching his 
movements. 

With the Sikhs on one side, Sumroo’s wife or concubine, whom 


Contd. from page 320.] 

of a feud between the Colonel and the Collector, which exhibited itself in a 
reluctance on the part of the former to furnish personel guards for Mr. 
Guthrie’s protection, on the part of the latter to render assistance in obtaining 
supplies for the troops. They used to indulge in such official amenities/ as 
the following: — “Your conduct appears to me in a amost ludicrous light,’’ 
or in reply “I beg to thank you for your opinion of my duty (in wich I must 
indeed differ from you) and for the arrangement you have pointed out; but 
at the same time to inform you that I do not intend to adopt that or any other 
plan for the transportation of the stores in question.” This scathing satire (31st 
August, 1805) is Mr- Guthrie’s and the fact that he seems to have been hand-in- 
glove with the treacherous Begum Sumroo, cannot have tended to render his 
official style more pleasing to Colonel Burn. After going over the accounts of the 
collections made by her in some pergunnahs entrusted to her management, he 
made the astonishing discovery that the government owed her Rs. 72,800, As. 14, 
P.5, and also felt convinced of “her sincere and avowed attachment to Govern- 
ment” ! In conclusion, he.observed, “I beg most respectfully to acknowledge 
my obligations on (sic) having been selected for the duty which has given rise 
to this address, by which I am honoured as a public servant and my feelings 
gratified, (sic) as a private individual; I have endeavoured by my exertions 
in making the present arrangement to evince a due sense of the distinction 
conferred on me, and I most humbly hope that His Lordship’s approbation 
and sanction of the accounts submitted will fully conclude the subjects of 
my mission to Sirdhunnah” (19th September 1805). 

I may here express my obligations to Mr. A. Cadell, C. S., who has kindly 
placed at my disposal some instructive extracts from the Meerut Records, 
which, however, seem to have suffered almost as much from the Dyce Sombre 
„case as those of Saharanpore from the encroachments of the white ants. 
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it was against orders to attack, so admirably had she succeeded 'in 
humbugging Lord Lake, on the other, and Ameer Khan ready to 
effect a junction with either if he could only get a chance of doing so, 
it was not easy to decide upon a plan of action. Discretion being, 
under the circumstances, the better part of valour, the commandant 
retired to Thannah Bhawun, then an important stragetic point, one 
forced march from Saharanpore, where the fort was now capable of 
standing a siege. Zaib-u-Nissa’s conscience may have suggested to 
her the idea that the advance to Tanduh was the preface 
ta an attack upon Sirdhunnah, for she also retreated on the dis- 
appearance of the British forces. Besides, she had doubtless learned 
that Ameer Khan was making the best of his way to Rohilkhund, 
with General Smith’s dragoons hard on his track, Colonel Burn, not so 
well informed, did not hear of this-before his arrival at Saharanpore 
on the 15th February. He there received a despatch from the Gene- 
ral directing him to lie in wait for the Rohila at the Ganges fords. 

During his expedition against Gosain Gurh two useful auxiliaries 
’ had offered him their assistance, Bhaee Lai Singh of Kaithul and 
Bhag Singh of Jeend. 37 Posting them at Saharanpore to co-operate 
with the garrison in the fort, in which he stored all the heavy bagg- 
age, he proceeded by way of Juburherah, Poor and Tissa, to Meeran- 
pore, a town within easy reach of Daranugger Ghat, opposite 
Bijnoir. In about a week a large body of predatory horse dashed 
across the river to Sakertal but almost immediately vanished, without 
doing much harm. The enemy’s movements on the other side of the 
river now rendered it necessary for the detachment to march down 
the right bank of the Ganges and encamp at Gurh-mukhtesur in the 
Meerut district (7th March). It did not long remain there idle. Colonel 
Bum had received bills on Moradabad for the purchase of supplies 
which were beginning to run short. Judging from General Smith’s 
position relatively to Ameer Khan, that a party might reach Morada- 
bad and have them cashed, without running any serious risk of being 
intercepted, he commissioned Captain Murray, with an escort of 900 
horse and 300 Rohilas, to make-the attempt. The consequence was 
that the party was surrounded and very nearly cut off at Burhanpore 


37. Cunningham (p. 128) says that they came to his assistance when he was 
surrounded by the Maharattas at Shamblee, but this appears to be a mistake. 
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close, to Amroha by the Pindaries, who, not withstanding the presence 
of their indefatigable leader, fled before Colonel Burn on the sunset of 
the following day with such headlong haste that proved advantageous 
in other respects, for the whole of Ameer Khan’s baggage, together 
with a quantity of live stock, fell into the hands of the detachment, 
and from 600 to 700 of the convoy were cut to pieces. After these 
successes, the Colonel recrossed the Ganges and, halting at Pareet- 
chitgurh [Parichhatgarh] on the 15th, prepared to repel the seventeenth 
and last Sikh invasion, Ameer Khan having, in the meantime, returned 
to the Doab. 

' During this rapid raid into Rohilkhund, Mr. Guthrie was in consi- 
derable danger. 38 His jurisdiction including the greater part of the 
present Meerut division, his residence had been fixed at Meerut as 
more central than Saharanpore, and, having proceeded to make the 
collections in that quarter on the 7th March, he found himself, a few 
days after, between a Sikh Scylla and a Pindaree Charybdis, in Fuzl- 
gurh, a small fort seven koss from Hapur and eight from the Sudder 
station. To his intense disgust, Colonel Burn could not spare him a 
single man, so that he had to depend upon 20 of the Moradabad pro- 
vincials and 80 matchlockmen, and they had only eight rounds of 
ammunition each. It would have been evidently impossible to defend 
Fuzlgurh against a determined attack longer than a few hours, and 
he had a narrow escape, for Ameer Khan, crossing over by Gurh- 
mukhtesur on the 13th, suddenly surrounded Hapur and summoned 
the Tahseeldar, Ibraheem Alee, to surrender. Mr. Guthrie, having 
meanwhile received a reinforcement of 50 men with a small gun from 
Raja Neyn Singh, the Goojur chief of Bysoomba and Pareechitgurh, 
and 50 more from his relative Rao Ram Dhun Singh, sent him orders to 
fight to the last. Ibraheem Alee, although he had only 250 Nujeebs 
under his command, responded nobly, and beat off the Pindaries with 
great loss, thus saving the town from ruin. Ameer Khan departed 
crestfallen to Secundra, and was heard of no more in the neighbour- 
hood. I have gone out of the way to note his movements, because they 
were in reality, closely connected with those of the Sikhs. 39 

The Seventeenth Sikh Invasion, 8th March, 1805 — Two days before 

38. Meerut Records, 27th November, 1804, 7th, 12th, 13th, and 15th March, 1805. 

39. Records, ut supra, 9th, 10th and 12th March and 11th April, 1805. 
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Colonel Burn’s compulsory advance into Moradabad, Gurdit Singh 
and some of the minor Sirdars, inspirited by a subsidy of two lakhs of 
rupees from Holkar, whose representative, Nuwab Shaheed Khan, the 
nominal ‘Soobadar of Saharanpore’, accompanied them, had burst 
•into north Saharanpore at the head of 4000 men, with the inten- 
tion of joining the Pindaries, who, but for Ibraheem Alee’s gallant 
conduct, would have certainly combined with them. During the 
fighting of Hapur, they fortunately wasted a great deal of valuable 
time, in plundering a native gentleman, Kazee Kutub-u-deen 40 , the 
Tuhseeldar of Thannah Bhawun, conducted himself with admirable 
loyalty, all the more remarkable because his family aided' the 
mutineers in the year 1857. The Sikhs were repulsed from the walls 
of the town with a loss of 35 men,' and decamped entirely, in accordance 
with their newly acquired custom, at Colonel Burn’s approach on the 
25th. He followed them to Umbehtah on the 27th, when a despatch 
from the Delhi Resident announcing the offer of an amnesty to all the 
Sirdars, with the sole exception of Gurdit Singh, stayed this hand. 
This document, in the absence of no other explicit instructions to guide 
him, was exceedingly perplexing. Lai Singh, however, appears to have 
been named diplomatic agent. The Colonel accordingly summoned the 
Kaithul Chief, as well as Bhag Singh, to a conference, the result of 
which cannot have gone for towards aiding his judgment (29th). His 
advisers ‘spoke at length of the difficulties of their situation, expressed 
regret that the pardon had not been general, and gave it as their 
opinion that that the chiefs would not agree to the sacrifice of Gurdit 
Singh.’ In any case, they added, it would, be essential to counciliate 
Rae Singh, with whom Colonel Burn consented to communicate. But 
the Jugadree chief, as might have been expected, sent an evasive 
answer falsely alleging that he had withdrawn his troops, which were 
at the momnet actually carrying on hostilities in British territory, and 
requesting that “a confidential person might be sent, with whom he 
would despatch a Vakeel into camp in a few days.” Pending the 
termination of these fruitless negotiations, the enemy had carried their 
excursions to Khatowlee, Meeranpore and Meerut. Nay, as it was 
quite impossible for Colonel Burn to be everywhere at the same time, 
there is strong reason to believe that the scenes of 1796 would have 
been reacted this yeat at Hurdwar, had it not been for- the timely help 

40 . Records ut supra, 29th March 1805. 
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of the Raja Ram Dayal Singh and Nuwab Mohumdee Khan Murhul. 41 
In short, “the Sikhs treated the offers of pardon with the most perfect 
contempt.” Not a single one of the Sirdars, except Rae Singh, ever 
designed to take the slightest notice of the amnesty, and he did so,, 
'fearing an attack on Jugadree. Colonel Burn at length determined to 
ignore the amnesty himself. He annexed Gurdit Singh's Jageer, 
and occupied Jhinjhanub on the 4th April The next blow was aimed 
at Kurnaui, which the Ladwah Sirdar abandoned in dismay (6th April). 
Here Skinner’s horse reinforced the detachment, but, before their arrival, 
Tilowree and Azimabad had already been captured, the brigands who 
had lingered behind in the Doab were slinking away to their respective 
homes, and Gurdit Singh was abjectly suing for peace in the hope of 
saving his capital. Still he indulged in contemptible evasions, and his 
Ta&eel declared himself unable to agree to terms, owing to absolute 
ignorance of his master’s views. This aggravating diplomacy 42 was 
persisted in, until Colonel Burn threatened a renewal of hostilities. 
The Sirdar then became reasonable, and deputed two of his principal 
. officers to the camp, with full powers to conclude peace on his part 
and that of other chieftains. 

The negotiations were, nevertheless, protracted up to the middle of 
May, and it was June before the terms agreed upon received the 
ratification of the Resident at Delhi. The articles of the treaty concluded 
provided for the resumption of Jhinjhanuh and all the rest of Gurdit 
Singh’s possessions in the Doab, the restoration of Tilowree and Azim- 
abad to Nuwab Gulshere Khan of Kunjpoorah, & the transfer of Kurnaui 
to the Company’s dominions. The Cis-Sutlej Sirdars henceforth became 
humble vassals of the British Government. Their,eventual compliance 
with our demands may have been in some measure ' due to the 
aggressive attitude of Runjeet Singh, Bhag Singh's uncle. 

If there was little or no hand-to-hand fighting during the later 
Jiikh iruroads, the damage inflicted upon the country was incalculable. 48 


41. Records, ut supra, 29th March, and 7th April, 1805. 

42. "The treachery of the Sikh is not to be doubted, and it has ever marked hi* 
character,’’ says the Editor of the E.I M.C., who adds that even Lai Singh 
was a constant impediment, in consequence of his intrigues, and goes so far 
as to accuse him of having' deliberately joined the detachment, the better to 
assist his brethren.” vol. ii., p. 515, note, i 

43. Records, ut supra, 7th April, 9th April, 10th May, and 9th August. 
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The tatics of the Punjabee guerillas were to avoid a decisive collison 
with the British troops, to whom they could always show their heels, 
and float about over the country, gathering in the harvest whenever 
they had time to do so, ruthlessly burning it whenever they had not. 
In the few days that it took Colonel Burn to march from Umbehtah 
to Kurnaul, they availed themselves of the slight respite given them 
by the proclamation of the unlucky amnesty to do an extraordinary 
amount of mischief in this manner. Mr. Guthrie, shut up in his fort 
at Fuzlgurh, with no military force at his disposal, was perfectly 
helpless, and had to look on sadly, as he wrote indignant official letters 
to the authorities, while the enemy cantered up to the very walls of 
Meerut, Hapur, and the neighbouring towns, and calmly issued 
parwanahs to the Tahseeldars and Amila, ordering them to realise 
the revenue in kind and pay up sharp. Such was their audacity that 
even after peace had been practically concluded, a hundred of Shere 
Singh’s armed retainers occupied Ghazee-u-deen-nuggur and several other 
villages in the Nukoor and Saharanpore pergunnahs under the absurd 
pretext that the Booreea family had an istimraree lease of the estates, 
which they refused to abandon, till a peremptory order induced them to 
depart towards the end of May. A much more remarkable fact is that 
Bhunga Singh, who, as was notorious, had taken a prominent part in the 
two last invasions, managed, thanks to the tact of his vakeel Ram Lai, 
to retain possession of Bidowlee throughout the disturbances, apparently 
with the tacit approval of the Collector, in spite of his gross disloyalty. 
So late as August 1805, he held/' illegal possession of Kundah and 
Chousanah, two villages belonging to the jageer of a Mahommedan 
gentleman, Ghulam Hussain, and declined giving them up at Mr. 
Guthrie’s bidding. The resumption of his estates in the Doab was 
still under consideration on the 22nd December, 1805, when it was 
proposed that lands west of the Jumna should be bestowed upon him 
in their place, Nuwab Mohumdee Khan Marhul at- the same time receiv- 
ing Kurnaul in lieu of Muzuffurnaggar and Churthawul. 

For the six mopths preceding the treaty of Kurnaul, the Upper 
Doab had never been entirely free from the Sikh incubus one single 
day. 14 During that period, murder, rapine and wanton mischief were 


44. Records, ut supra, 30th May, 14th June, 14th July, 31st July, 27th October 
and 31st December. 
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rampant. The villages lying in the path of the invaders, whose numbers 
varied from 4,000 to 6,000 were everywhere burned, standing crops 
were maliciously destroyed to the value of about Rs. 50,000, and the 
damage done to the cultivation, exclusive of the pergunriahs under the 
management of the Delhi Resident, represented a positive loss to 
Government of nearly Rs. 90,000 revenue. To this should be added an 
item much less easy to bear, an equivalent on account of the losses of 
the unfortunate Zamindars and cultivators, upon whom the scourge 
operated in the same manner as a famine arising from natural causes. 
The cattle lifted from the villages bordering on the Jumna amounted, 
it was calculated, to at least 50,000. We must also take into consideration 
the damage unavoidably done by the passage to and fro of our own 
troops, and an immense amount of misery that cannot be reduced to 
statistics. The natural result was that many people, once ready enough 
to gain an honest livelihood, were driven by dire necessity to commit 
depredations on their more prosperous neighbours, and a spirit of 
turbulance, not yet extinct in Saharanpore, and some parts of Meerut, 
may be easily traced to causes now seventy years old. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of Kurnaul, Colonel Burn 
encamped at Paneeput (11th June), His detachment was broken up at 
Chilkanah, on the restoration of peace in January 1806. 45 He returned 
to England in September 1807, and died on the 11th April, 1811. 

... f ' 

45. The letter addressed tc him by his officers on the occasion is characterised by 
the most refreshing simplicity and honesty. Its style, however, is rather out of 
date. 

To Colonel William Burn, Commanding the troops at Paneeput. 

“Sir, 

The return of peace and consequent arrangement of the troops occa- 
sioning the separation of your detachment, we beg leave most respectfully 
to express the high satisfaction we have enjoyed in serving under you, and 
the sincere regret we feel at parting with a Commander most eminently 
distinguished by his heroic fortitude and gallantry, evinced at the siege-of 
Delhi, at Shamlee, and' upon all other occasions; and whose courage is not 
more conspicuous than the mode of conducting the duties of his station 
has been in endearing him to all under the command. Please then, Sir, to 
accept our unfeigned wishes for your health, happiness, and prosperity, and 
we sincerely pray that the Supreme Disposer of events, may continue to you 
an increased length of years, to enjoy that fame you have so justly merited.” 
The detachment formed a part of an Army of Observation for the Defence 
of the North-West Frontier, under the command of General Dowdeswell. 
v. E. I. M. C., vol. iii., p. 427. 
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His adversary Rae Singh followed him some years later; the chief- 
tain’s wife dutifully commited suttee. The terrible Sirdar's personal 
appearance scarcely bespoke his more sterling qualities. He was a 
small, wiry, insignificant-looking man with a thin face and cruel eyes 
peering over a long beard, and his features were strongly expressive of 
implacable ferocity rather than ability. He must, however, be placed 
in a higher rank than many a more successful freebooter. He not 
only well knew how to handle an army but also how to provide for the 
welfare of his more peaceful retainers, however little regard he may 
have had for that of people owing alligiance to others. The flourishing 
town of Jugadree, whither he attracted the whole trade of Nujeebabad, 
Saharanpore and Meerut, for the time being in a state of hopeless 
ruin, 46 is to this day a standing monument of the excellence of his ad- 
ministration, though somewhat shorn of its local importance both 
actually and by comparison with the increased prosperity of its neigh- 
bours, who have since revived. The earlier mercantile settlers 
there found themselves almost safe from foreign aggression, and dis- 
covered to their astonishment, that their patron abstained, as much as 
he could be possibly expected, from oppressing them himself. Their good 
fortune encouraged immigration, so that the place soon became the 
centre of a trade, respectable, when contrasted with the stagnation of 
commercial enterprise prevailing in the districts around. Rae Singh 
thus had resources quite independant of his admirable system of requi- 
sitions, and such was his influence at one period with the Maharatta 
Government that the Booreea and Jugadree family would have supplant- 
ed those of Landhowrah and Bysoomba in the Saharanpore and Meerut 
districts, hid it not been necessary to play off the Goojurs against the- 
Sikhs. 

Rae Singh, having no legitimate male issue, adopted his nephew 
Bhugwan Singh, Tej Singh’s son, who inherited his property, which 
was afterwards divided among various members of the family by means 
of a lawsuit, the modern substitute for the obsolete ordeal of a trial by 
combat. 

Major S. Woods succeeded colonel Burn in the command of the 
Saharanpore Cantonment. 47 He had, besides the 1st N. C. and the 1st 


46. Records, ut supra, 28th August. 

47. E. I. M. C„ vol. i, p. 205 of Records, ut supra, 4th October, &c, & c. 
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battalion 22nd N. I., two battalions belonging to the Begum Sumroo, 
with .eight guns, at his disposal. Zaib-u-Nissa had cast her lot with the 
British in October 1805, when the result of the campaign was no longer 
doubtful, and Lord Lake, advancing in pursuit of Holkar, threatened 
Lahore. Besides profferring the aid of a contigent, she volunteered 
useful information; “She had reason to believe that an incursion was 
meditated from the quarter of Putiala; Runjeet Singh of Lahore was 
approaching in that direction and from circumstances known to her, 
she believed that Juswunt Rao Holkar and Runjeet Singh might act in 
concert.” She lent us a third battalion, with four guns, to be stationed 
at Meerut. Government had, of course, to pay for the maintenance of 
these auxiliaries, and, after profitting by its necessities, she made 
another good investment. The grand army being sadly in want of 
money, the Commander-in-Chief applied to Mr. Guthrie for three lakhs 
of rupees. The Collector managed to borrow Rs. 1,20,000 from the 
Begum and her officers, at 12 per cent. 48 The Treasurer, Amils and 
Rajas contributed the rest. Mr. Guthrie’s praise of her generosity was 
enthusiastic. The two battalions intended for the defence of the western 
frontier were quatered at Chilkanah, where they remained till the 
beginning of December 1827, when they were removed to Muzuffur- 
naggar. The sole relic of the Chilkanah Cantonments is the tomb of a 
French officer, whose name has been forgotten. 

It must not besup posed that the Sikhs caused no uneasiness in 
the interval. Although the Upper Doab was at. length safe from 
invasion, alarms were so frequent, that this historical sketch would 
be incomplete without some notice of the relations between the Sirdars 
and the local authorities in time of peace. 49 

In October 1806 Runjeet Singh crossed the Sutlej, with, so report 
said, 30,000 horsemen. His immediate object was to assist his mater- 
nal uncle, Bhag Singh, and Juswunt Singh of Nabha, against the 
Ranee of Putiala (Sahib Singh’s wife), Bhaee Lai Singh of Kaithul 
and Bhunga Singh of Thanesur. Supported by Futteh Singh 
Ahloowaleea, Gurdit Singh and other Sirdars, he occupied Dhoolud- 
dee, a town of the Ranee’s, about twenty-two miles north-west of 
Patiala, on the 28th and halted at Nabha next day. In what direc- 


48. Records, ut supra, 5th October, 1805. „ 

49. The conclusion of this paper is based on the Saharanpore' Records. 
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tion he might next proceed was altogether uncertain, and it was 
considered prudent to obtain from Bhag Singh an assurance 50 that 
Runjeet Singh’s intention in marching southward was merely to adjust 
the differences of the petty chieftains and so put an end to the 
discussions which had long prevailed around Putiala. The people on 
this side of the Jumna were, nevertheless, sore afraid, and Mr. Seton, 
the Delhi Resident, found it necessary to give an official contradic- 
tion to the alarming reports that were going abroad, nor perhaps 
without good reason. 

The panic subsided as Runjeet Singh marched away, towards 
Kangra, and the safe arrival of His Late Majesty Shah Alum in Para- 
dise and the peaceful accession of his son Akbar Shah II were pro- 
claimed at Saharanpore for the information of all whom it might concern 
(20th November). The full title of the new Emperor was Abool-Nusr 
Muayun-u-deen Muhammed Akbar Shah Badshah Ghazee. The old 
Emperor received the terrestrial designation of “Furdoos-i-Munzul,” 
or “the Guest of Paradise.” The event did not exactly cause a revolu- 
tion, but, owing to the spirit of turbulance generated by the distur- 
bances of the previous year, many were disposed to resist the newly 
acquired rights of Akbar II, and Mr. Seton had to apply to Mr. 
Martin, the Magistrate of Saharanpore, for a part of the Begum’s 
contingent, to ‘facilitate’ the collections of the revenue in the assigned 
territory. We also find the Bareilly Court of Circuit complaining 
bitterly of the depredations of ‘Kossacks and other banditti,’ who 
seem to have been diligently patrolling the high roads about the 
same time. 81 It is pretty certain that there were Sikhs among them. 

The 10th April of 1808 was to be the anniversary of a Kumbah 
fair, and the approach of armed multitudes converging towards Hurdwar 
from different quarters, chiefly the Punjab, proved a source of great 
anxiety, not merely in the Saharanpore Cantonments and the Delhi 
Residency, but even in the Council Chamber of Calcutta. The number 
of pilgrims expected, viz., two millions, was not in the least exagge- 


50. It will thus be seen, that a standard historian (Marshman, vol. ii, p. 220) is 
wrong in saying that “no notice was taken of this encroachment by the 
Resident of Delhi.” v. A. Seton, Resident at Delhi, to B. Martin, Magistrate, 
Saharanpore, 1st November, 1806. 

51. Saharanpore Records, Passim. ^ 
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rated. TBe 500 killed in 1796 and the 1800 who had perished thirty-six 
years before, had, moreover, swollen to 5,000 and 18,000 respectively 52 
in the imagination . of posterity. Circumspect Political Agents 
believed the dread tale, and, in sober earnest, a return fight between 
the Gosains and Sikhs was no remote contingency. The obvious 
means of averting the impending danger occurred to Mr. Seton and 
Mr. Martin simultaneously, namely, to disarm all the more dangerous 
pilgrims at Jugadree or Saharanpore. But who was to bell the cat ? 
Not to speak of Raja Ubhe Singh of Khetree and other independ- 
ent Rajpoot Chiefs, besides the minor Punjabee potentates. Runjeet 
Singh himself was coming with no less than five thousand men. To 
deal with his followers, should they be refractory, would be no easy 
task. Fortunately, Bahg Singh, “a man of trustworthy, respectable 
character,” and Bhaee Lai Singh, ‘‘remarkable for his prudence and 
caution,” were to accompany him, while Major General R.M. Dickens, 
commanding the troops in the field, was prepared to augment the 
strength of the military force at the fair, in case of emergency. Still, 
as the crisis approached, Mr. Seton lost heart and sheltered himself 
from responsibility behind a feeble promise to “recommend in the 
str -ngest manner to those whose advice will, probably, have weight 
with him " (Runjeet Singh) “to suggest to him the expediency of his 
granting leave of absence to a limited number only” (of his followers) 
“at one and the same time.” Mr. Martin, not belonging to the diplo- 
matic branch of the service, preferred a bolder policy, and insisted 
that no one at all except the chiefs themselves should be allowed to 
bear arms at Hurdwar. The proposal rather shocked the Delhi Resi- 
dent. He thought that his head assistant, Mr. Metcalfe, would be 
“able to restrain the habitual licentiousness of the Sikh soldiery and 
powerfully contribute to the preservation of order in the camp.” It 
would, he considered, be impolitic to attempt the seizure of weapons 
which could not, perhaps, be taken from the owners without some 
difficulty. In spite of this bland advice, the blunt Magistrate failed 
to see the matter in the diplomatic light, and struck doggedly to 
his resolution, depending on the 6th regiment of cavalry and Colonel 
Marshall’s battalion rather than the moral force of the Delhi Residancy. 
The upshot of the affair was that not a single man under the rank 


52. Proceedings of the G. G. in C. dated 18th February, 1808, &c., &c. 
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of a laird was permitted to appear armed within the precincts of the 
fair. Guards were posted at the different approaches to impound the 
weopons of all those prohibited from carrying them. Each article 
was ticketed, the owner receiving a duplicate ticket, like the bearer of 
an umbrella at the door of a picture gallary. Presenting this on his 
return from the bathing ghat, he recovered his property. There was no 
grumbling, because Mr. Martin and Colonel Marshall were not men 
to be trifled with. Everyone enjoyed himself thoroughly and the 
fair broke up without harm to man, woman or child. 53 This happy 
termination of the first Kumbh of the present century was a good omen 
for the future and it cost Government exactly Rs. 711 As 4 Ps. 7. The 
priod is characterised by the almost total absence of flowing reports, 
by phonetic spelling and rheumatic English. Still, excellent work was 
often done in a quiet way, and the Governer General considered a simple 
expression of satisfaction sufficient where a whole Gazette would have 
been indented upon in later days. 

During the rest of the year the Sikhs continued to be thorns in 
the side of the executive. They were constantly either quarelling among 
themselves or annoying their neigbours east of the Jumna. The 
“improper conduct’’ of Gulab Singh and Jey-Mul Singh of Booreea 
had necessitated Mr. Martin’s interference in March, and in May 
Bhugwun Singh of Jugadree was obliged to seek protection in British 
territory. Again, in June, 64 we hear something more to the disadvantage 
of Jey-Mul Singh, who had been enforcing rights, real or fictitious, 
to the collections at the Rajghat ferry, and so had come into colli- 
sion with the border police, which had consequently'to be strengthened. 
There next appeared (November) some 400 of Runjeet Singh’s troops, 
intending, they said, to have a bath at Hurdwar. But 3,000 or 4,000 
more were behind them, and, had the main body crossed the river 
they might have been unable to resist the temptation of helping 
themselves gratis to anything they required during the journey. As 
good luck would have it, the smaller party only passed over, and was 
disarmed at Chilkanah. The Magistrate, then ill-prepared to resist 
hostilities, took the precaution of providing his welcome guests with 
supplies. This may have reconciled them to surrendering their 


53. Cf. Asiatic Researches, vol. xi, p. 462. 

54. Seton to Martin, 25th and 28th June, & c., &c. 
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beloved weapons, but the invitation to do so had to be worked very 
carefully. Mr. Seton’s remarks on the subject are characteristic: 55 
“It appears to me that the precautions adopted by you” (Mr. Martin) 
“are very judicious, and that your having put the suggestion relative 
to the Sikhs leaving their arms rather upon the footing of wish than 
upon that of a peremptory order, is highly considerate. The Sikhs 
are known to be very unwilling to quit their arms and the insisting 
upon compliance might have occasioned frays which it is desirable to 
avoid, but more especially at this particular moment,” that is, when 
Mr. Mecalfe was almost at his wits end, trying to negotiate a treaty 
with Runjeet Singh. 

Whatever doubt there might have been about his intentions towards 
us, there was none whatsoever about his designs upon Sirhind. The 
party which had appeared on our confines was a portion of an invading 
army, and, simultaneously, with its advent, came reports from the 
police darogahs of Gungoh and Nukood, that the family of Sirdar 
Dulcha Singh and others had been obliged to take refuge in the Saha- 
ranpore 56 district. The Lahore chief had crossed the Sutlej, taken 
Fureedkot and Umbala, exacted tribute from Ata Ullah Khan of 
Maler Kotlah, and treated the representations of the British Envoy 
with indifference, if not absolute contempt. It was therefore deter- 
mined to take the Cis-Sutlej states under British protection, defend- 
ing them with the one hand, curbing them with the other. An army 
intended to strengthen the arguments of our diplomatists was assem- 
bled under the command of General Hewitt, at Saharanpore (January 
1809). Meanwhile a detachment under Colonel Ochterlony advanced 
through Booreea and Putiala, commissioned to accelerate the progess 
of Mr. Metcalf’s negotiations. The services of our old friend James 
Skinner were also called into requisition, his local experience being likely 
to be useful, and he was about to take command of 10,000 Sikh auxi- 
liary cavalry, when Runjeet Singh bound himself by treaty (25th April, 
1809) to confine his ambition to the country north of the Sutlej, and 
admitted a British garrison into Loodiana. 

The proximity of the Sikhs having now ceased to be politically 


55. Seton to Martin, 12th November, 1808. ^ 

56" Seton to Martin, 14th November, 1808. Cf. Cunningham, pp. 138-139, and 
Skinner’s Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 102. 
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dangerous, degenrated into a local nuisance. Even British' subjects were 
not always safe from the petty tyrants of the border; occasionally an un- 
fortunate wretch would rush into the Delhi Residency covered with scars 
and screeming for justice 67 and their retainers still ventured to make raids 
on a small scale into the western pergunnahs . In August 1810, the inhabi- 
tants of Bhoor, a village belonging to Jodh Singh Kulseea of Chuch- 
rowlee, invaded Kushagurh, and carried off a number of prisoners 
for the sake of the ransom. This flagrant outrage elicited something 
approaching to strong language from the usually placid and smooth- 
tongued Mr. Seton, "it is”, he wrote, "painful to observe the 
growing tendency of the subjects of the Sikh Sirdars to commit out- 
rages of every description; and it appears to me indispensably neces- 
sary to prove to them that nothing of the kind will be suffered to take 
place with impunity. I have accordingly addressed a very long letter on 
the subject to Jodh Singh.” 58 He concluded by recommending the 
employment of an adequate military force for the capture of the 
offenders and rescue of the prisoners. We are not informed whether 
this course was pursued or not. 

A few days before, an unfortunate Manjee of Doodgurh, a vill- 
age near Chilkanah, in the employment of Major Penson, Superin- 
tendent of Civil and Military Buildings, Western Provinces, had been 
shot down by some of Jodh Singh’s people, while floating a timber 
raft down the Jumna to Delhi. The raft became proeda bellica. The 
unruly chieftain was, of course, threatened, but there is nothing to 
show that substantial redress was ever obtained. 

Depredations went on incessantly. In 1812 Mr. Metcalfe, 59 Mr. 
Seton’s successor, promised to effect a reform, but his success must 
have been very partial, for, so late as 1841, the Ladwah Raja Ajeet 
Singh, Gurdit Singh’s son, had the audacity to send an armed force 
under Budh Singh to Seyedpoora, between Nukoor and Luknowtee. It 
is true that his object was to recover his own Toshehkhanah (wardrobe, 
&c.) and seize the attendant retinue which had encamped with it, nor 


57. Seton to Patton, magistrate, 30th December, 1810, 

58. Seton to Patton, 9th August, 1810. Cf. W. Fraser, Head Assistant, Delhi 
Residency, to Patton, 3rd July, & c. 

59 Metcalfe to R. Grindall, Magistrate, 18th' January, 1812. Cf. M. P. Edgeworth, 
Officiating Magistrate, to,G.R. Clark, Governor General’s Agent, Umballa, 6th 
August, 1841, &c. / 
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did he resort to actual violance. The advisability, however, of a preli- 
minary communication with the Magistrate of Saharanpore or the Poli- 
tical Agent at Umballa never entered his head. Even in 1846, the 
Sirdars harboured "thieves or rather depredators,” and actively 
encouraged their depredations. Jodh Singh’s elder son and successor, 
Sobha Singh, was one of the principal delinquents, being well known as 
the patron of notorious scoundrel called Futteh Singh, a putteedar of his 
own. On one occasion, when a party of the Saharanpore Police pursued 
a band of dacoits , who had escaped from the Doon into the Chuchrow- 
lee territory, he had the assurance to represent the circumstance in 
the light of an insufferable grievance to the Political Agent at Umballa, 
although the usual notification had been sent beforehand to the Agency. 

Sobha Singh inherited the tradition of his father, the only one of 
the Sirhind chieftains that gave Colonel Ochterlony a cold welcome in 
1809. Jodh Singh, indeed, kept entirely aloof from us, and hence 
considered himself entitled to take the law into his own hands in dis- 
pute with his neighbours. Thus he seized Talooka Chuloundee, 00 the 
property of Bhu^el Singh’s widowed Ranee, and stoutly refused to 
give it up, in spite of volleys of letters from Mr. Seton. At length, the 
prospect of coercion induced him to surrender it, but he retained 
other lands, instead, and 'treated the representations of the authorities 
with marked discourtesy, until Mr. Seton, losing all patience, deputed 
his Assistant, Mr. W. Fraser, with a detachment to take over charge 
of the disputed estates. Troops were again sent against him in 1818 
to enforce the surrender of lands which he had occupied by force of 
arms. This expedition cost him Rs. 65,000, the expense of the 
campaign. 

The Booreea family was likewise composed of most pestilent 
persons, always quarelling with one another after the orthodox Oriental 
fashion. Shere Singh’s first cousin, Bhugwan Singh, was an honourable 
exception to the rule, and used to assist the Magistrate of Saharanpore 
in keeping the peace. The worst of the lot was Shere Singh’s mother, 
Sulekhana, 61 a vixenish old hag who set the whole clan by the ears, and 
drove poor Mr. Seton half distracted. 

Besides family quarels, another fertile source of annoyance to the 
executive was the adjudication of claims to the lands of this side of the 

60. Seton to Patton, 6th August, 1810. &c. & c. Cf. Cunningham, p. 192. 

61. Seton to Paton, 29th January, 1809, 1811. 8cc., &c. 
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Jumna, for the boundary line was variable, on account of changes in the 
course of the river. 62 Under the Maharatta Government, the deep 
stream, wherever flowing, had always been recognised as the boundary 
between the two states, but politicians of the old school never troubled 
themselves about laying down general rules to define and maintain the 
rights of private individuals, whose lands might be separated from one 
bank and annexed to the other. The settlement of boundary disputes 
had been generally left to the people themselves, and the right of the 
stronger prevailed, “unless a peculiar case occurred, which involved the 
interests of some of favoured individuals.” This primitive procedure 
has rendered the whole question somewhat complicated, and to obviate 
all difficulties in future, Mr. Seton proposed that the political boundary 
should be left in statu quo, private property remaining in the possession 
of its original owners without reference to the side of the deep stream 
on which it might temporarily happen to be. The obvious objection to 
this plan was, that our subjects could hardly feel secure about the 
stability of their tenure of land that might have the bad luck to be 
“transferred from the authority of a mild moderate just state to the 
dominion of a lawless Sikh chief.” The remedy that naturally suggest- 
ed itself was a compact with the Sirdars to preserve the tenure of all 
such lands inviolate. Although the Government approved of this 
measure, and authorised Mr. Seton to carry it out (there were at the 
time twenty-eight 63 Sikh. Cis-Jumna villages, to which it would have 
been applicable), the Delhi Resident’s excessive caution and euphemis- 
tic lanauage defeated all attempts at effecting a definite arrangement, 
and in the year 1821 we find thirty-six villages, with an area of 34,272 
beegahs, in the occupation of the Sikhs on this side of the river, which 
had never paid a cowrie of revenue to Government. The question was 
eventually solved by depriving the inferior Cis-Sutlej states of all sove- 
reign powers, after the first Sikh war in 1845. 

Another vestige of the ancient Sikh supremacy in the Upper Doab 
swept away at the same time, was the exclusive right of the border 
chiefs to the management of the principal ferries accrOss the Jumna- 
Government had yielded them the privilege without question, for peace 
sake, but it proved highly inconvenient to the public. Travellers were 


62. V. Seton to Patton, 12th October, 1809. 

63. Seton to Patton, 4th May 1810. Cf. Mr. Moore, Collector, to Board, 21st July. 
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badly served, and, besides having to pay an exorbitant toll, were often 
detained on the banks of the rivers for hours, as well as the mails, by the 
independent mallahs. Fruitless protests against the system were lodged 
in the Umballa Agency over and over again. In the year 1842 the 
Magistrate of Saharanpore 64 proposed to establish a bridge of boats 
across the Jumna at Rajghat and so abolish the nuisance. But no — the 
scheme was overruled on the score of Sirdar Gulab Singh’s claim to 
the receipts from passengers. Yet the period was one when it was an 
object of paramount importance to facilitate communication with the 
Punjab. We had nerved ourselves to repair the disasters of the preced- 
ing January at Cabul. Large bodies of men and long trains of supplies 
were in motion towards the frontier, and the resources of the whole 
province were being heavily taxed to provide means of locomotion and 
everything else necessary to the maintenance of a huge army. The same 
inconvenience was felt during the military operations of 1845. This 
brought matters to a crisis and, finally, the Sikh monopoly succumbed 
to the Ferry Fund Committee of Saharanpore in May 1846. 

The conduct of Ajeet Singh, 63 Gurdit Singh's son, may possibly 
have rendered the authorities more peremptory than usual. While our 
army was engaged in the Punjab, his movements had been watched 
with a degree of suspicion fully justified by the rebellious proclivities 
of his father. Conscious of this, he declared his intention of going on a 
pilgrimage to Benares, and, crossing the Jumna on the 28th December, 
encamped at Futtehpore, a small village between the river and the 
town of Nukoor, sending bn some of his tents and equipage to Now- 
gaom On the 30th, Mr. Davidson, the Magistrate, received intelligence 
from the news-writer in attendance on the Raja that His Highness had 
recrossed the river the day before with twenty horsemen. The suppo- 
sition that he had done so with sinister design was reasonable enough, 
and also alarming, for Ladwah is only sixteen miles from Nukoor, as 
the crow flies, and the district no longer possessed a respectable military 
force. A small detachment of Goorkhas from Dehra and a few more 
Police sowars were all that could be afforded in addition to the ordinary 
peace establishment. After a few days great excitement, all apprehen- 


64. Harvey to Begbie, Officiating Commissioner, 1st December, 1842, &c. 

65. v. Correspondence of December 1845, and January 1846. 
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sions of an incursion in the Doab, were set at rest by a letter from the 
North West Frontier Agency, l4th January 1846), which at the same time 
removed all doubts as to the Raja’s treachery. He had crossed the 
Sutlej, and joined the enemy with all his troops and artillery. It is 
doubtful whether the motive of his conduct was patriotism inflamed by 
some false report of a Sikh victory, or vanity wounded by a recent 
receipt of a peremptory order to reduce his retinue^ 

His Moonshee, Hafiz Alee, and Dewan, NagurMull, were straight- 
way seized and put in durance vile, where they whiled away the weary 
hours by sending mendacious petitions to Government, complaining 
of being starved to death and so forth. All the moveable property 
Ajeet Singh had left behind him in his flight back to the Punjab, was 
sold by auction, with the exception of four elephants appropriated to 
the use of the Commissariat. His house at Hurdwar was made a 
present to the loyal Raja of Putiala, and his estates were confiscated. On 
the termination of the war, he himself was transported east of Allahabad, 
and given an allowance of Rs. 500 a month. 66 His sons, Teeka Nihal 
Singh and Kour Dyal Singh received pensions of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 500 
a month respectively, on condition of living east of Jumna under surveil- 
lance, which was gradually relaxed. The latter took up his abode at 
Kankhul, and died in obscurity. The elder brother preferred residing 
at Saharanpore, and conducted himself so much to the satisfaction of 
the .authorities, that the village of Tabur, in the Nukoor Tuhseel, was 
bestowed upon him for good behaviour in 1857, together with the 
dignity of Honorary Magistrate. His pension died with him in 1863, 
and his widows, who fortunately have no children, live in comparative 
indigence at Saharanpore. 

Had some prophet foretold its ignominous extinction to the 
founders of the Ludwa Raj, Gurdit Singh and Sahib Singh, 6 ’ they would 
have hardly listened to his words with equanimity. These redoubtable 
warriors were Sainsee Jats of Bain Poeen, a village eight koss south of 
Umritsar, and having joined the standard of Mit Singh of Rohela, soon 


66. Orders of Government, I7th November, 1846. Mr. L. Griffin ( Rajas of the 
Punjab, p. 91, note) says he escaped from prison at Allahabad, after killing 
his keeper and is supposed to have died in Cashmere. 

67. Ms. Bistory of the Punjab, ut supra. Sahib Singh was nicknamed Kundhah 
on account of his bushy curling beard and moustaches. 
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profited by the lessons of their leader. The campaign of 1763 was the 
turning-point in their career, as in that of other chieftains already 
noticed. The successful issue enabled them to occupy Buhain, Sham- 
gurh and Ludwa. Sahib Singh yielded Ladwah to his junior, Gurdit 
Singh, whom cannon shot, that killed the former in an engagement 
with Agha Shufey, Nuwab Nujuf Khan’s nephew, afterwards placed at 
the head of the clan. The new chief gave up Shamgurh to Kirpal Singh, 
brother of Sahib Singh’s widow, five villages to the lady herself, and 
twelve to the deceased’s adopted son, Bhugwan Singh, but, on the 
latter’s death, these came back to him, and Runjeet Singh added Budo- 
wal to his territory, in consideration of their alleged decent from one 
common ancestor. The Raj represented a military force of 12,000 men 
and an annual revenue of from two-and-a-half to five lakhs of rupees. 

A political prisoner, more fortunate than Ajeet Singh, was Bhoop 
Singh, ex-Raja of Roopur, whose intrigues had been scandalous during 
the first Sikh war. He got a pension of Rs. 27,000 a year, equal to half 
his original income. He died at Saharanpore on the 16th December, 
1854, without male issue. 

A fact, interesting in connection with the present subject, is that in 
1845 a local agency for the transmission of intelligence to the Lahore 
Durbar is believed to have existed on the frontier, 68 A worthy named 
Chunnee Lai of Gungoh was suspected to be the head of one branch of 
the Intelligence department. Another well-known spy was a certain 
Luchmee Narain, the favourite of a former Collector, who had made 
him a Peshkar at an unusually early age, owing to services said to have 
been rendered by his father to the British troops during their advance of 
Afghanistan. The Government took little notice of these disclosures, 
justly concluding that the enemy could get much more information 
about its movements from our own newspapers than from the most 
intelligent native spies. 


68. Davidson to Currie, Secretary to Government of India, 25th February, 1846. 
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Amarjit Singh, m.a., 

Khalsa College, New Delhi 


The Judicial administration of Maharaja Ranjit Singh calls for a 
more careful examination and analysis than it has been subjected to by 
writers on the Maharaja. An attempt has been made in this paper 
to deal with its various aspects: the nature of laws, hierarchy of courts, 
the administration of civil and criminal justice, crimes and punishment 
and their effects on the people. 

In order to understand the judicial system of Ranjit Singh, it is 
necessary to examine the judicial system of the Mughuls briefly. The 
judicial system of the Mughuls was based on Quaranic law which 
recognised four schools of Islamic law, i. e., the Hanafi, the Malaki, the 
Shaft and the Hanbali. 

Under the Mughal system, the Emperor was the highest court of 
appeal and he sometimes acted as a court of first instance too. There was 
a Supreme Qazi (the Qazi-ul-quzat) of the empire. Each provincial 
capital would also have a Qazi and he was also appointed in every town. 
The Qazi’s business was stupendous. At times, he was helped by the 
expounder of the law, i.e., Mufti, who has been described as Advocate- 
General . 1 Dr. P. Saran says that the Mughals created the post of a 
Mir-adal . 2 The necessity for the creation of this office was due to the 
inability of the Qazi to cope with the heavy load of work . 3 

According to Muslim jurisprudence, crimes could be classified 
under three heads: (a) crime against God, (b) crime against State and 
(c) crime against individuals. Simi larly, the punishments were of four 
kinds: Hadd, Tazir, Qisar and Tashhir . 4 

1. Jadunath Sarkar: Mughal Administration, p. 97. T 

2. The Provincial Administration of the Mughuls, p. 347. 

3. Lhc. cit. 

4 . Sarkar: Mughal Administration, pp. 103-105, 
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< It is wrong to say that the judicial administration of Ranjit Singh 
was nothing new, but Only the continuation of the Mughal system. 
His whole judicial machinery underwent a change as a result of the 
new socio-economic set-up of the Punjab, caused by the interaction of 
the old and the new forces like the working of the jagirdari system, the 
relations of the peasants with zamindars and the contact of the existing 
society with the Sikh social customs. What is more significant is that 
his whole administrative machinery bore the imprint of his personality. 
Consequently, he introduced certain changes which cannot escape our 
attention. 

Ranjit Singh had a strong desire to evolve an elaborate system of 
judicial machinery on the European pattern. There is an evidence in 
Sohan Lai’s diary that he had a discussion with the Europeans, especially 
with the Englishmen, about the working of their judicial machinery . 5 
He was impressed by their system. However, it can be said that the 
interaction of English judicial system with that of the Sikhs was not 
possible as he was all the time engrossed in military expeditions. 

Ranjit Singh made an attempt to codify the laws as he was not 
satisfied with the existing ones. He was favourably impressed by the jus- 
tice of British functionaries on his frontier . 6 He, therefore, appointed 
Bahadur Singh Hindustani for preparing the code. Sohan Lai Suri was 
to assist him. And Prince Sher Singh was given the judicial training . 7 

The reason why Ranjit Singh might have abandoned this idea of 
codifying the laws was that it would not have suited the times. No 
system can be good that is not thoroughly understood and appreciated 
by those for whose benefit it is intended. In fact, people of the Punjab 
did not feel the ajbsence of written laws. ' Rather they would not have 
reconciled themselves to the introduction of any code system. 

Thus, the Punjab under Ranjit Singh did not have any written laws 
except Shariat as a code for the Muslims and Shastras. for the Hindus. 
All other cases, civil as well as criminal, were decided, by well-regulated 
customs. 

5. Sohan Lai Suri: Umdat-ut-Tawarikh,p. 128. 

6. M ’Gregor: The liistory of the Sikhs, vol. I, p. 281. 

7. Khushwant Singh: Ranjit Singh, p. 161. 
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The private ownership of the land, the relative rights of the landholders 
and the cultivators were all recognised . 8 

Cow-killing was punishable with death. Honigberger relates that 
Musalmans, relying on the presence of a Christian governor, Avitabile, 
broke the Sikh law against cow-killing, whereupon Avitable hanged 
them, remarking that though he himself saw no crime in the 
matter, he was bound to carry out the Sikh laws . 9 Henry Lawrence, 
the British Resident, also points out several instances of complaints of 
cow-killing in the province . 10 Moti Ram, the Viceroy of Kashmir, put 
several men to death for killing cows . 11 

Hierarchy of Courts 

Village panchayat was at the lowest level. All the village disputes 
were settled by this court. Malcolm says that panchayat meant a “Court 
of Five” and they were always chosen from amongs the men of the best 
reputation. The qualifications necessary for its membership were the 
possession of land and a certain amount of local influence and prestige. 
This court had a high character for justice . 12 The Council of Regency, 
established in the Panjab after the First Anglo-Sikh War, regarded the 
administration of justice by the punches as so satisfactory that they 
entrusted to them the task of drawing up a code of customary laws 
regarding marriage, inheritance, etc. The institution of panchayats was so 
popular that people called it Fanch Men Parmeshwar (The decision of 
the Punches has the sanction of God) and readily accepted its rulings . 13 

Steinbach mentions something about the working of the Panchayat 
system . 14 

(a) The land in dispute was divided equally. 

(b) The Panchayat selected the oldest and most respectable 
member of their committee to define the limits, others 
consenting to abide by his award. 

8. Panjab Administrative Reports (P. A. R.), p. 10. 

9. Thirty-Five Years in the East, p. 53. 

10. Punjab Government Records, Vol. Ill, p. 3. 

11. T. Vigne: Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo (Vol.) p. 73. 

12. Malcolm: Sketch of the Sikhs, pp. 127-28. quoted by Dr. Chopra. 

13. Steinbach: The Punjab, p. 83. 

14. Cp, cit. p. 83. 
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(c) A moiety of the line of demarcation was drawn by the arbiters 
of one party and the remaining portions by those of the others. 

(d) The Panchayat referred the final adjustment to an old inhabi- 
tant of a neighbouring village, upon whose knowledge and 
experience they placed more reliance than on their own 
limited information. 

(e) It sometimes occurred to Panchayat to leave the division in 
the hands of the disputants, whose probity and reputation 
were established in the vicinity. 

Private arbitration was extensively resorted to . 15 Disputes were 
talso referred to the Council of Choudries (elders of the village ). 18 The 
litigants made choice of an equal number of mponsifs or arbitrators, in 
some cases one each, in others two to three each. These Committees 
would prolong their sittings for weeks and months and they would be 
fed and paid by the parties . 17 The parties not abiding by their de- 
cisions were left to seek justice elsewhere . 1 8 

In the towns, Kardars administered justice. The office of the 
Kardar wa s the creation of Ranjit Singh. He performed multifarious 
functions. His position was akin to Amil of the Mughal times 
and to collector of the British times, Besides, Kardar was to protect 
the inhabitants, detect and apprehend robbers within the extent of his 
jurisdiction and the whole information had to be conveyed to Maharaja. 
Kardar decided cases pertaining to inheritance, boundaries of land 
and the payment of revenue. In the bigger towns, these cases were 
decided by Nazims of by the more important Kardars. 

The Nazim or Governor was the highest court of appeal in his Suba. 
He heard appeals against Kardars and other judicial officials. Avitabile, 
the governor of Peshawar, also performed judicial functions. Sir 
Henry Durand records, “I called upon Avitabile and found him 
employed in giving decisions with his judges around him. Two Qazis, 


15. Panjab Administrative Reports ( P.A.R.), p. 10. 

16. Journal of Capt. Wade, p. 11. 

17. Steinbach, op. cit. pp., 82-83. 

18. Op. cit. p. 11. 
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two Hindus and two Sikhs formed his conclave.” 19 It was a kind of 
an advisory body whose opinions were obviously not binding. 

There was an appellate tribunal at Lahore, Adalat-i-Ala. The 
officer of justice was styled as Adalatee and the chief officer as Chief 
Adalatee. Moulvee Muzhur Allee was the Chief Adalattee; Qazi 
Nasiroodeen, Second Adalatee. 20 The other Adalatees were Sheo Dial 
and Sirdar Ram Singh. 21 The salary of Chief Adalatee was 80 Nanuk 
Shahees monthly and of Qazi Nasiroodeen, 45 rupees monthly. 22 

Ranjit Singh was the highest court of appeal. He was the fountain 
of justice and also acted as a court of first instance. He held Darbars 
and heard appeals and petitions against Kardars, Nazims and Adalatees 
and ministers and took action on them. He also delegated certain 
judicial authority to his ministers in order to decide cases pertaining to 
their departments. 

Besides, Ranjit Singh issued several decrees to his judicial officers 
that all cases should be decided on the true premises, with the voice 
of conscience and to show kindness to the poor. 23 Judges were given 
specific instructions not to give decisions on the basis of caprice or 
whim. Legitimate right of the people should be the only basis for 
giving judgments. 

Ranjit Singh was known for his accessibilty. People would make 
complaints of all kinds to him at the time of his ride. 24 Rather ‘Dohai, 
Maharaja, Dohai’ ( Mercy, Maharaja, Mercy ) was the cry of the 
aggrieved, when he went on tours. In addition to this, “He had a 
petition box placed in a part of the palace, accessible to everybody 
and kept the key of the box in his own possession. The petitions 
put in the box were read out to him and he used to take suitable 


19. Grey and Garrett, edited: European Adventurers cf Northern India (1785-1849)., 
p. 137. 

20. Punjab Government Records, vol. VI, p.67, 

21. Ibid. p.8. 

22. Ibid. p. 67. 

23. Sohan Lai Suri, p. 261. 

24. Loc. cit. 
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action on them.” 

In a way it may be said that Maharaja was not the final court. 
There was another court— Sikh Church 26 — where even Ranjit Singh 
could be summoned. He was summoned in an assembly at Amritsar 
on account of his relations with a woman Moran by name. The 
conqueror of Punjab, with folded hands and bare feet, acknowleged his 
lapse and asked for forgiveness. A fine of Rs. 1,25,000 was levied; but the 
maharaja pleaded for poverty, and got off by paying Rs. 5, 000. 26 

Ranjit Singh revived the offices of hereditary Qazis and Muftis 
which were prevalent in the Mughal times. Qazi was only a title and 
nothing more. Qazi of the Sikh times was very different from that 
of the Mughal times. Under the Mughals, only a Muslim could be 
appointed as a Qazi and he was to interpret only the Muslim wal 
and was to proceed according to Muslim jurisprudence. In the times 
of Ranjit Singh, this practice did not continue. Non-Muslims could 
be appointed as Qazis. Chevalier Ventura, a French General, acted 
as a Qazi for sometime in the city of Lahore. 27 Badar-ud-Din, a 
Muslim was a Qazi. 28 And Kanu, a Hindu, also acted as a Qazi. 28 
Unlike Mughul times, there was no gradation of Qazis. 

According to Fakir Syed Waheedudin, the office of Mufti also 
existed. 80 Muhammad Shalipuri and Sadulla Chishti were appointed 
as Muftis whose functions were to draw up title deeds relating to 
transfer of immovable property 

We have no evidence about the existence of Mir-Adl. 

There did not exist any minister for law or justice in the Lahore 
Darbar. Nor special ministers were appointed to adminster justice. 
Ministers of the respective departments were also asked to perform 


25. Sikh Church meant Golden Temple at Amritsar. Five Pyaras or five persons 
constituted as a bench of judges. They were to hold the court in the pre- 
sence of Guru Granth Sahib and congregations. 

26. Dr. Chopra mentions in the Appendix VI, p. 243. 

27. Hugel : Travels in Kashmir and Punjab, p. 317. 

28. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit. p. 25. 

29. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit. p. 91. 

30. The Real Ranjit Singh, p. 34. • 
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judicial functions and the same was the case with the executive officers. 
Special officers like Adalatees and Qazis were certainly appointed to 
administer justice. But they were only appointed at Lahore and 
nowhere else. 

We have no definite evidence that the jurisdiction of all the 
courts was clearly defined and demarcated. Strict orders were issued 
to the Kardars of the districts to carry into effect the decrees of the 
Lahore Adalat and not to consider themselves to have any discretionary 
power in cases that had been heard at Lahore . 31 
Administration of Criminal justice 

All criminal offences were punished according to Hindu law and 
well-established customs and conventions. Criminals were not punished 
in accordance with Muslim law nor did there exist any classification 
of crimes according to Muslim jurisprudence. 

There did not exist any capital punishment for any crime what- 
soever. Ranjit Singh never inflicted death sentence even when an attempt 
was made to assassinate him . 32 Fine and mutilation were the most 
important forms of punishments. Mutilation was reserved for such 
offences as violent theft, robbery, adultery and seduction . 33 Culprits 
were deprived of either their arms, noses, ears or legs according to 
the degree of offence . 34 Osborne mentions a case where Ranjit Singh 
gave corporal punishment. “During our sojourn at Adinanagar, an 
individual, supposed to be servant of Raja Golab Singh’s, was detected 
by one of the sentries concealed in a mango tree, overlooking Ranjit's 
zenana. After a couple of shots the sipahis brought him down and he 
was kept in close confinement till the Durbar assembled, when he was 
sent for by the Mahara ja, and in five minutes the case was disposed 
without either ears or nose and the culprit died in a few hours .” 35 

Fine was another important form of punishment awarded to 


31. Punjab Government Records, vol. Ill, p. 9. 

32. Osborne: Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, p. 36. 

33. Punjab Administrative Reports (P.A R.), pp. 10-11. 

34. Op. cit. p. 55 

35. Op. cit. p. 55. 
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civil and criminal offenders. Besides, fine was imposed in place of 
corporal punishment. Impunity of all crimes from larceny to murder 
could be purchased by the payment of fine . 36 A tolerable bag full of 
rupees was often accepted as compensation in full for the retention 
of a iimb. ffighway robbery and burglary were visited by demand of 
a sum equivalent to the value of the property taken away. On the 
discovery of a petty theft, the gainer had to pay one fourth of the 
amount, he might recover, to his chief before it was restored to him . 37 

Another significant feature was that a person who was found 
guiltless had to pay thanks-giving or Shukrana and a person who was 
guilty was to pay fine or jurmana. It is wrong to say that it was a 
strange practice, because it continued even under the East India 
Company . 38 

Other forms of punishment were imprisonment and confiscation 
of property. They were awarded to those officials who had collected 
money by means of bribery or extortion. Salaries were deducted for 
two crimes, i.e., for mutinous acts in the army and disloyalty among 
the civilians. Dismissals and rebukes were the milder forms of 
punishment. 

We have no evidence about the process of trial of the criminals. 
Ranjit Singh did his utmost to detect all kinds of offences. For that 
purpose, some infallible tests were resorted to. Every specie of torture 
was put to practice by the authorities to obtain a forced confession . 39 

The criminal could make a representation of his case to a higher 
court against the decision of the lower court. He could refer his case 
to the Maharaja himself. Ranjit Singh had the power to commute 
any punishment. 

Ranjit Singh would pay for the lost property if the matter was 
reported to him. At the outset, he compelled the thieves to pay for 


36. Punjab Administrative Reports (P. A. R.), pp. 10-11. 

37. Steinbach, op. cit. p. 73. 

38. B.B. Misra: Judicial Administration of the East India Company in Bengal 
(1765- 1782 ), p. 100. 

39. Journal of Capt. Wade, p. 31. 
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the lost property or to return it. Failing to catch the thieves, he would 
pay for it. 

-Moorcroft and Trebeck, two English travellers, reported to 
Ranjit Singh a case of theft. Ranjit Singh promised them that if the 
money was not recovered from the plunderers, he would be responsible 
for its restitution. 40 

We may mention another case where Ranjit Singh returned the lost 
property. On March 13, 1831 A. D., a letter from Ludhiana (British 
Government) came to demand the return of property and things belong- 
ing to Aglia Hussain who had been staying in Ludhiana for a long time. 
This property had been robbed by the decoits of Jandiala. In reply it 
was stated that Parwanas would in the near future be issued to the 
Kardars of that place to return the said property within a few days. 41 

The task of catching the thieves or robbers and detecting all 
crimes was assigned to police. Spies used to help in tracing the thieves. 
If footprints were found in a particular village, it was the responsibility 
of that village to trace the culprit. 42 The Maharaja would make every 
village responsible near which a robbery took place and would make 
its inhabitants pay to the loser the value of the things stolen. 43 In fact, 
it was a local responsibility to trace the crime. 

The Administration of Civil Justice 

Regarding the administration of civil justice, Ranjit Singh retained 
the indigenous laws and institutions which were in accordance with the 
temper and genius of the people of Panjab. These laws and institutions 
also began-to be affected under the new social pressures, caused by the 
Sikh social customs. Generally, the Hindu law was practised. It is an 
undeniable fact that Sikhs 'evolved their own laws as a result of their 
own social customs. For example, they had their own customs of 
marriage, which ultimately affected the rules of succession to property. 


40. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan and Punjab in Ladkh, 
Kashmir, Peshawar, Kabul, Kundaz and Bokhara, Vol. I„ p. 137. 

41. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., p. 389. 

42. Sita Ram Kohli: Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Panjabi edition), 'p. 218. 

43. Hugel, op. cit., p. 316. 
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The accepted principle was that, failing male heirs, the widow inherited 
the estate. In order to keep the property within the family, a new 
practice of marriage with a brother of the deceased was prevalent. It 
was known as Chadar Dalrta or throwing the Sheet or Karewa . 44 The 
children of this marriage were not held in equal honour. The place of 
Chadar Dalna wife was just above that of an ordinary concubine. Conse- 
quently, this form of marriages affected the rules to succession. 

The Sikh laws of succession to property prevailed among the Sikhs 
of Manjha and Malwa. The Sikh laws were of two kinds — Chadarband 
or Choonda-band were confined to the Sikhs of Manjha . 46 The other was 
Bhai-band, practised by the Malwa Sikhs. The former divided the pro- 
perty among the mothers in equal share and the latter in equal shares 
among the sons. 4 * Among the Bhai-band, one extra or double share is 
given to the eldest, termed Kharch Sirdaree, similar to the double share 
in the law of Moses . 47 This practice emerged as the rights of primogeni- 
ture among the males were recognised . 48 

Illegitimacy was considered to be a bar to succession, though it was 
difficult to distinguish between the lawful and unlawful son. The will 
of the strongest was regarded as the only way to succession. Besides, 
the custom of Karewa marriage under which a man taking the widow 
of his deceased brother acquired rights of succession which he would 
not have got otherwise. Ranjit Singh did not recognise such rights. 
On the failures of male heirs, he claimed the estate . 49 

In the beginning, these social customs were prevalent among the 
Jats of Malwa and Manjha. Later on, they affected the entire Punjab. 
Consequently, the principles by which the cases pertaining to marringe 
and inheritance were decided, also changed. All the courts from Village 
Panchayats to the Maharaja took note of the social changes. 

We cannot rule out the possibility of the existence of Hindu law 


44. Sita Ram Kohli mentions that Ranjit Singh had sixteen wives and eight were 
married with the custom of Chadar Dalna, p. 276. 

45. This practice of choondaband or chadarband is agreeable to laws of Moses. 

46. Griffin Ranjit Singh, p. 64. 

47. Steinbach, op. cit., p. 81.- 

48 . Loc. cit. 

49 . Griffin : op. cit.,p. 64. 
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and Muslim law. But Hindu law was practised more rigidly than the 
Muslim law. It may be said that Muslim law was followed only in the 
case of Muslims and Hindu law in the case of others. 

Other civil suits regarding the breach of contract, failure to pay the 
loans, were decided in accordance with the well established principles. 

All transactions were conducted by oral testimony, verbal promises 
and agreements. Questions of right to property coming before the grand 
arbiters were determined by the recollection of the oldest witness, 
though these -persons gave their testimony on oath and money . 50 
Witnesses would swear in various manners. If the witness was a Hindu 
he would swear in the name of Ganga-Jal or cow or by his 
son. If he happened to be a Muslim, he would swear in the name of 
Koran or placing his hands on his son’s head . 51 Another principle of 
deciding cases was "the evidence obtained from Qazikhanas . 52 Kardar 
was the only officer who used to be instructed to make an investigation 
of the whole case. 

There were no definite rules for the process of trials of the civil 
suits. Nor the jurisdiction of the civil courts was clearly defined. A 
complainant could file a suit in any of the courts and could ask for the 
redress of his grievances. 

We have no definite evidence about the maintenance of the various 
kinds of records. However, there existed a Qazikhana (local record 
office)— also called Munshi-khana — where the record of the cases was 
kept. The Qazikhanas were established in all Taluqas under the charge 
of the Nazim . 53 

Punishment of Crimes 

The punishment of crimes under Ranjit Singh was neither determin- 
ed by Quaranic law nor by y Hindu law. Sikh religious scriptures do not 
mention anything about the punishment. The principles of punishments 
were, somehow, different from what existed during the Mughal times. 
These principles were customary in character,— resulting out of socio- 
logical roots. 

50. Steinbach : op. cit., p. 73. 

51. Ibid., p. 82. . v . 

52. Dr. Chopra, op. cit., p. 144. 

53. Op. cit., p. 144 
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This new pattern evolved as a consequence of Hindu-Muslim-Sikh 
institutions. All criminals were punished according to the degree of 
criminality. Social customs and conventions constituted the main 
principles of punishment of crimes. In addition to this, Ranjit Singh' 
had his own principles for the smooth working of the administrative 
machinery. His most important principle was humanity. Consequently, 
it can be said that the punishments, in general, were humane. He did 
not take the life of a single person except in warfare . 64 In fact, he had 
never wantonly imbrued his hands in blood. Like other medieval kings 
he was not fond of shedding blood or of the price of blood. 

The judicial system of Ranjit Singh was simple and was free 
from legal intricacies and technicalities. Justice was quick, cheap and 
fairly impartial. Malcom says that the judicial system of the Sikhs was 
supperior to that of the English. He described the system of the 
English as tedious, expensive, vexatious and advantageous only to 
clever rogues, and Sikh system as most congenial to the temper of 
the people. 

The contention that the system of Ranjit Singh was based on 
caprice seems to lack plausibility. Justice was rather administerep 
with the voice of the conscience and to show kindness to the poor. 
Besides, the entire judicial system was based on customs and conven- 
tions of the Panjab at that time. These customs resulted out of 
the interaction of old and new forces and the contact of the existing 
society with the Sikh social customs. There were some Sikh laws, i.e., 
laws of succession to property. 

Unlike the modern judical system, Ranjit Singh could not evolve 
an elaborate machinery. The pattern of the machinery basically was 
that of the Mughals. But the abandonment of Muslim jurisprudence 
marked a departure from the old system; justice was not administred 
according to Quaranic law; it was based on Hindu law and well-estab- 
lished customs and conventions which changed from time to time as a 
result of historical procesess. 
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Sardar Thakur Singh Sindhanwalia „ 

The Prime Minister of Maharaja Dalip Singh’s Emigre Government 
at Pondicherry 

Gurdial Singh, m.a. 

Dayal Singh College, New Delhi 

The Sindhanwalia family was related to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
It was on account of this relationship that this family obtained a large 
share of wealth and power. The Sindhanwalias are of the Jat Sansi 
tribe and like most Jats claim a Rajput origin. Raja Sansi in the district 
Amritsar was the residence of Sindhanwalias. 

Thakur Singh was the son of Sardar Lehna Singh Sindhanwalia, 
who was a man of great energy, During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, he had the title of Ujjal-didar, Nirmal-budh, Sardar-i-ba-waqar, 
Sardar Lehna Singh Sindhanwalia Bahadur. There was a great enemity 
between the Sindhanwalias and the Dogras. The former were anti-Dogra 
and Pro-British. They were responsible for the murders of Maharaja 
Sher Singh and his son Partap Singh and Raja Dhyan Singh. Lehna 
Singh Sindhanwalia and Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia were also killed. 

Thakur Singh who was born in 1 837 was only six years old when 
his father died. His father was heavily in debt and Thakur Singh 
had to clear it. He had a Jagir which was worth only Rs. 5000/- 
per annum. 

At the time of annexation the government promised by virtue of 
treaty that the relatives of Maharaja Ranjit Singh would be allowed to 
fully enjoy their principalities but Thakur Singh did not get anything 
and received a small portion of his jagir and he was compelled to 
pay a very large loan of his father. 1 

Unlike his father, Thakur Singh was anti-English and possessed a 
great zeal for reforms. He was shrewed, intelligent and a man of 
grasping disposition. He had a religious fervour and was keen to 


I. Foreign Deptt. Secret (1) Progs. Aug. 1887, Nos. 15-51. 
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introduce reforms in the Sikh society. Indeed, he was ‘a man of some 
light and leading amongst the Sikhs’. It was because of his reforming, 
religious zeal, wisdom and popularity that be was elected as the first 
President of Singh Sabha of Amritsar in 1866. There is no doubt 
about the fact that Sardar Thakur Singh commanded great respect 
amongst the people of the Punjab. 

Certainly no popular leader of the calibre of Sardar Thakur Singh 
could remain in the good books of alien British Government. The 
Government, therefore, naturally looked askance at the rising popular- 
ity of the Sindhawalia Sardar. 

As a first step to damper his spirits, the British Government remo- 
ved him from the post of Extra. Assistant Commissioner to which he was 
earlier appointed. Thakur Singh had a very strong feeling that 
most of his troubles were due to the animosity of Mr. Parkins, Com- 
missioner, Amritsar. Further he was not happy because the Govern- 
ment refused to accede to his request for a loan of rupees seventy 
thousands to clear his debts and on the contrary forced him to put his 
estate under the Court of Wards on 3rd September, 1883. 

It was at this time that Maharaja Dalip Singh came into contact 
with Thakur Singh who was his cousin. The Maharaja was then con- 
testing for the restoration of his private estates in the Panjab. With a view' 
to perfecting his information regarding his ancestoral property, he sent 
a telegram to Thakur Singh to furnish him the requisite details of all 
the jagirs to which he was entitled. 2 In August, 1883, Thakur Singh also 
received a telegram from Maharaja Dalip Singh saying that he would 
be very glad to see him (Thakur Singh) in England. The Sardar was 
happy and got ready to leave for England. The Government, however, 
was reluctant to allow Thakur Singh to meet Dalip Singh. Many 
rumours were afloat and the British authorities were perturbed. There 
were numerous prophesies among the Indians about its being a bad 
year both in respect of politics and religion. 3 It was during this year 
that the Sa^his were talked about, and people believed that Maharaja 
Dalip Singh would come to India. There were almost all the Punjabis 


2. Foreign Deptt. Secret-I March, 1884, No. 3-5. 

3. Foreign Deptt. Secret-I Progs., December 1883, No. 8-17. 
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who were anxious for the restoration of the Sikh rule. Kukas, too, 
were spreading all sorts of rumours and they wanted to make capital 
out of the prevalence of the Sakhis. The Government was hesitant to 
permit Thakur Singh to meet Maharaja Dalip Singh in England. The 
Government was also afraid that Thakur Singh might not influence the 
Maharaja in matters of politics and religion. 

On account of the repeated requests of Thakur Singh and Dalip 
Singh, the Government at last permitted Thakur Singh to meet Dalip 
Singh in England. As Maharaja Dalip Singh insisted on his personal 
visit to India, the Government deemed it proper to allow Thakur Singh 
to see him in England. 

It was in 1884-85 that Thakur Singh accompanied by Partap Singh 
went to England. Maharaja Dalip Singh was then staying at Holland 
Park in London. They also stayed there. Thakur Singh used to read Adi 
Granth to the Maharaja. The ^Haharaja and Thakur Singh often 
conversed. Thakur Singh told him that ‘he was king and would be 
king,’ He told him, he would make him friend, Mila-dena with his 
bradri and the whole Punjab wanted, him. 4 5 

Thakur Singh continued his discussions with the Maharaja about his 
return, to India and his conversion to Sikh religion and he endeavoured 
for several days. One day, as soon as the Maharaja left his bed, he 
asked the Sardar to make him a Sikh, saying that the soul of Guru 
Gobind Singh had visited him on the previous night and commanded 
him to be ready. 0 This shows the magnetic influence which Sardar 
Thakur Singh had exercised on the mind of Dalip Singh It is obvious 
that S. Thakur Singh possessed a hypnotic personality and the Maharaja 
could not resist its influence. It was the result of Thakur Singh’s 
persuasion that Maharaja Dalip Singh agreed to be converted back to 
the Sikh religion. After Thakur Singh’s return to India, Dalip Singh’s 
attitude towards the Government underwent a change. It was universally 
believed in the Punjab that Dalip Singh took up his rebellious attitude 
at the instigation of Thakur Singh. 6 Even the Vernacular Newspapers 
in the Panjab began to discuss the Maharaja’s return to India and 


4. Foreign Deptt. Secret I P^ros-, April 1888. 

5. Selection from Vernacular Newspapers published in Panjab. 1887, p. 215-A. 

6. Foriegn Deptt, Secert I, July 1889, Nos. 192-198. 
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congratulate Sardar Thakur Singh in his success in prevailing on His 
Highness to re-embrace the religion of his fore-fathers. 7 

On the eve of Tffakur Singh’s departure from England, 
Maharaja Dalip Singh gave Rs. 1000/- 'to Sardar Thakur Singh for 
distribution of Karah Parsad at the Golden Temple, Amritsar, and 
which was distributed for two days on behalf of the Maharaja. 
Prayers were also offered on behalf of the Maharaja. 8 One can imagine 
the excitement and enthusiasm of the people at the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar. 

V 

On Thakur Singh’s return to India, the Government of India 
became more vigilant about his activities and its belief, was ‘wher- 
ever Thakur Singh is, he is sure to be up to mischief.’ 9 

After his return from England, Thakur Singh went to Abchal 
Nagar (Hyderabad, Deccan) to offer Karah Parsad on behalf of Maharaja 
D^ip Singh. Prayers were also offered on behalf of the Maharaja. 
He stayed for some time in Hyderabad and the object of his views 
was to enlist the sympathies of all the Sikhs in the Nizam’s employ- 
ment and in the Sikh colony at Nander in favour of Dalip Singh. 
From Hyderabad Sardar Thakur Singh went to Indore with the same 
object in view, and he and many other persons were said to be 
engaged in arousing sympathy among the Sikhs employed in native 
states. From Indore, he travelled towards Ajmer and on the journey ^ 
dilated to his travelling companions on the wrongs of Dalip Singh. 
He also said that . a /movement of the Sikhs was being organised in 
the Punjab and aR over India to support the Maharaja. The 
Sardar expressed an intention of going to England again in order to 
inform the Maharaja when all was prepared and forcing him to 
come to India. A considerable number of Sikhs from Hyderabad 
accompanied the Sardar all the way td Indore and when he left that 
place a large deputation of Sikhs vJ&s present at th0 Railway Station 
to see him off, showing the high consideration in which he was held. 10 

7. Foreign Deptt. Secret I, June 1886, K. W. No. 27. 

8. Koh-i-Nur Newspaper of 25th August, 1885 (published at Lahore, Foreign Deptt. 
Secret I, September 1885, Nos. 17 — 19 

9. Foreign Deptt. Secret I, Sept. 1885, Nos. 17-19. 

10. Foreign Deptt. Secret I, Progs., June 1886, Nos. 12-196. 
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He also visited many places in the Panjab. Thus, the Sardar endeav- 
oured to create public opinion in favour of Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

He was very happy whenJhe learnt that the Maharaja had made 
up his mind to leave England and settle in India. He at once start- 
ed making preparations to give a rousing reception to the Maharaja at 
Bombay. His intention was to take him to Abchalnagar in order to 
get him baptised and have him publicly accepted. He went from 
place to place, doing propaganda in favour of the Maharaja. He 
circulated the Punjabi translation of Major Evans Bell’s work entitled 
The Annexation of the Punjab and Maharaja Dhuleep Singh. In this book, 
Evans Bell does not accept the justification of the annexation of the 
Punjab, since Dalip Singh was a minor. Several copies of this book were 
in possession of the natives at Lahore and the copies were printed at 
Aftab-i-Punjab Press, and they were distributed free by Sardar 
Thakur Singh. The Sardar succeeded in acquainting the people of tlje 
Punjab about the true facts relating to the annexation of the 
Punjab. 

Thakur Singh also had contacts with the Kukas who were anti- 
English and were in favour of the restoration of Maharaja Dalip Singh. 
Diwan Buta Singh, the proprietor of Aftab-i-Punjab Press was 
an active Kuka and the Punjabi translation of Evans Bell’s Book was 
printed in his press. Sardar Buta Singh was in correspondence with 
S. Thakur Singh, Bawa Nihal Singh, a Thanedar in the Kalsia State, 
and his brother Sarmukh Singh were Kukas and these men belonged 
to Sindhanwalia party, of which Sardar Thakur Singh Sindhanwalia 
was the chief. The Kukas were jubilant when they learnt about the 
return of Maharaja Dalip Singh to India. Kukas started for Bombay 
to meet him. The Kukas believed that Ram Singh’s spirit had entered 
into Dalip Singh. Baba Ram Singh, leader of the Kukas, had died at 
Mergui in 1885, and Dalip Singh, they believed, was the incarnation 
of Baba Ram Singh. 

It was in March 1886 that Maharaja Dalip Singh left England 
with his family. He wrote to the Government of India to allow 
Sardar Thakur Singh to meet him at Bombay because he wanted to be 
baptised into faith of his ancestors. The Government, however, had 
apprehensions about the activities of Thakur Singh and did not want 
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any communication between him and the Maharaja. The Govern- 
ment considered the Sardar ‘troublesome person who had visited 
Dal ip Singh in England, and has since been doing mischief on his 
behalf’. 11 

Before his departure for India, Maharaja Dalip Singh issued 
the following proclamation to the Sikhs. Sardar Thakur Singh 
gave sufficient publicity to the proclamation. 

Proclamation issued by Maharaja Dalip Singh on the eve of his 
departure from London, dated London, the 25th March, 1886. 

It was not my intention ever to return to reside in India, but 
Sutgooroo who governs all destiny, and is more powerful than I, 
his- erring creature, has caused circumstances to be so brought about 
that, against my will, I am compelled to quit England, in order 
to -occupy a humble sphere in India. I submit to His will, being 
persuaded that whatever is for the best will happen. 

I, now, therefore, beg forgiveness of you, Khalsajee, or the 
Pure, for having forsaken the faith of my ancestors for a foreign 
religion but I was very young when I embraced Christianity. 

It is my fond desire on reaching Bombay to take the Pahul 
again and I sincerely hope for your prayers to the Sutgooroo on 
that solemn occasion. But in returning to the faith of my ancestors, 
you must clearly understand, Khalsajee, that I have no intention 
of conforming to the errors introduced into Sikhism by those who were 
not true Sikhs, such, for instance, as the wretched caste observances, 
or abstinence from meat and drinks, which Sutgooroo has ordained 
should\be received with thankfulness by all mankind, but to wor- 
ship the pure and beautiful tenets of Baba Nanak and obey the 
commands of Gooroo Gobind Singh. 

I am compelled to write this to you because I am not permit- 
ted to visit you in the Punjab, as I had much hoped to do. 

Truly, a noble reward for my unwavering loyalty to the Empress 
of India. But Sutgooroo’s Will be done. 

With Wah Gooroo Jee Ki Fateh, 

I remain, 

My most beloved countrymen, 
Your flesh and blood, 
Dhulip Singh. 1 ' 2 

11. Foreign Deptt. Progs., June 1886 Nos. 12-196. 

12. For. Deptt. Sec. I Pros., June 1886, Nos. 12-196. A portion of the above letter 

[Contd. on page 212 
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The news of the departure of the Maharaja for India had spread 
like a wild fire. There was a lot of excitement in the Punjab. There 
were rumours that he had received baptism in England and had betro- 
thed his daughters to the Buriya Sardars in the Ambala District. 
The Sikhs were elated and they declared that they would pay due 
respects to the Maharaja. S. Thakur Singh was beside with joy and was 
making preparations for a warm reception to the Maharaja. He cele- 
brated Bhog in the Golden temple at Amritsar on the 6th and 7th 
March on behalf of Maharaja Dalip Singh who left England on 3rd 
March. Akhand Path was celebrated at the Sikh Temple, Tarn Taran. 
Prayers were held for the safe arrival of the Maharaja in India. There 
was all round jublilation. This was the result of Thakur Singh’s efforts 
and the Maharaja’s letter to his countrymen was published in several 
newspapers. 

On receipt of a telegram from Cairo from Maharaja Dalip Singh, 
S. Thakur Singh met the Secretary to the Foreign Department in Simla 
in order to get the sanction of the Government to meet Maharaja 
Dalip Singh in Bombay. He stated that the Government had reluctantly 
given him permission to meet Dalip Singh in Bombay but that if sanction 
had been refused, he would still have undertaken the journey even at the 
risk of being hanged afterwards. 13 

This is an ample proof of Sardar Thakur Singh’s devotion to Maha- 
raja Dalip Singh and speaks volumes for his cdurage and determi- 
nation to work for the restoration of Maharaja Dalip Singh as the legi- 
timate sovereign of the Punjab. 

Accompanied by his sons and several attendants, S. Thakur Singh 
arrived in Delhi. At first, he put up in the Imperial Hotel and later on 
shifted to the Sikh Temple close to the Kotwali. Two parties of 36 
persons headed by Hira Singh of Sialkot and Jamiat Rai also came to 
Delhi, interviewed S. Thakur Singh and left for Bombay the next day. 
Sardar Thakur Singh stayed on in Delhi and was very much distressed 


Contd. from page 211.] 

was published by S.Ganda Singh in his article “Some Correspondence of Maha- 
raja Dalip Singh”, published in the Journal of Indian History, April 1949, volume 
XXVII, Part I, Serial No. 79. 

13. Foreign Deptt. Secret I, June 1886. Nos. 12-196. 
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when he learnt about the detention of Maharaja Dalip' Singh at Aden. 
People’s excitment was changed into disappointment. They made 
enquiries from S. Thakur Singh about the details of the detention. 

Maharaja Dalip Singh was very much distressed when he was told 
that he could not go to India. His detention at Aden infuriated him 
and he felt like a fish out of water, since he was not allowed to proceed 
to his beloved motherland. He decided to send back his family to 
England and himself stay at Aden as the ‘prisoner of the British Govern- 
ment.’ He was, however, very keen to receive baptism in order to be 
converted back to Sikh religion The Government allowed him to have 
the performance of the ceremony at Aden as it did not wish to wound 
his feelings and thus aggravate the situation. S. Thakur Singh managed 
to reach Aden and the Government failed to knowh isecrete 
activities. The Government was not sure whether it was S. Thakur 
Singh Sindhanwalia or some other Takur Singh — I think it is S. Thakur 
Singh Sindhanwalia — who hoodwinked the Government and played a 
hoax by the news of his death. He reached Aden on 8th May, accom- 
panied by another Punjabi. On the Maharaja’s special request, he was 
allowed by the Government to avail himself of Thakur Singh’s presence 
at his re-initiation into Sikhism 14 . 

The ceremony of baptism was performed on 25th May, 1886. The 
five Sikhs who took part in the ceremony were S. Thakur Singh, Rur 
Singh, Jawand Singh and two other Sikhs from a Transport ship which 
happened to touch at Aden 13 . 

Thus Maharaja Dalip Singh’s wish for conversion to Sikh religion 
was fulfilled. He was happy that he was baptised and his cousin S. 
Thakur Singh Sindhanwalia participated in the ceremony. After the 
performance of this solemn ceremony, S. Thakur Singh and party left 
for Bombay on 26th May, 1886. 

Sardar Thakur Singh did not feel like staying in the Punjab after 
the detention of his beloved Maharaja whom he considered a deity and 
for whom he was prepared to make any sacrifice. He was anxious to go 
to the place where from he could be conveniently in communication 
with Maharaja Dalip Singh. He chose Pondicherry as his place of refuge 
and disappeared from his home in January 1887. The Government 


14. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Pros., June 1886, No. 12-196. 

15. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Pros., June 1884, No. 12-196. 
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believed that he had gone to join Dalip Singh in Russia but it was at 
last found out that he had gone to Pondicherry. He was accompanied 
by his son S. Gurbachan Singh, Extra Assistant Commissioner on leave. 
It was also rumoured that he had chosen to live in exile in America. 18 

The Government, again, could not know how the Sindhanwalia 
Rardar managed to disappear. The Sardar could easily out-manoeuvre 
the Intelligence department of the Government and escaped to 
Pondicherry which was then a French possession. The Government was 
definite that he had gone into the French territory for facility of com- 
munication with Maharaja Dalip Singh and that he was in league with 
the French authorities there. It was also in their knowledge that he 
was paid Rs. 2000/- a month by the French Governor General. The 
number of S. Thakur Singh’s followers soon increased in Pondicherry. 
One of them was Arur Singh, the special envoy and the trusted ambassa- 
dor of Maharaja Dalip Singh. Arur Singh stayed for some years with 
Maharaja Dalip Singh in England and eventually accompanied his 
master to Russia which he left in May 1887. Having visited Odessa, 
Constantinople and Colombo, he came to Madras from where he went 
to Pondicherry where he stayed for some time with S. Thakur Singh. 17 

Arur Singh was carrying Maharaja Dalip Singh’s letter to the Ex- 
King of Oudh and a circular letter to the native princes, promising 
deliverance from the British yoke with the help of Russia and asking 
them to send some token to convince the Czar of their adherence. 18 

Thakur Singh had already established contacts with Dadri in Punjab 
through Sohan Lall. Dadri w r as a regular news-exchange for Thakur 
Singh and party. When Sohan Lall was in Pondicherry, Thakur Singh 
gave him envelopes for Nabha, Patiala, Faridkot, Jhind, etc. He ins- 
tructed Sohan Lall to tell the Chau ihris, Ranghars and Thakurs of the 
villages of Sankur, Sawal, Bond, Sanga, Manedu to do something when 
there was a rising against the British Government, Thakur Singh was 
almost certain that Maharaja Dalip Singh would come in a few 
months, drive out . the English and be King. 19 It was believed 
that Thakur Singh was in touch with the Rajas of Gwalior, Jaipur, 

16 Foreign Deptt. Secret I Proc., August 1887 Nos. 15-51. 

17. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Proc., October 1887. 

18. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Proc., Oct 1887. 

19. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Proc., Oct. 1887. 
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Alwar, Bikaner and some Rajas of the Punjab. It was said that he 
had written to these Rajas and they had replied. 

Thakur Singh was also in touch with the native army. Maharaja 
Dalip Singh had a plan to invade India with the help of Russia. In 
order to make this plan successful, Dalip Singh and Thakur Singh’s 
emissaries had been going round the lines of the native army, inducing 
the Sikh and Rajput soldiers to espouse Dalip Singh’s cause. Represent- 
atives from various regiments had been coming to Thakur Singh at 
Pondicherry and taking the oath of allegiance. Soldiers used to 
leave their regiments and homes on the. plea of visiting the shrine of 
Rameshwar in the south of India, but instead of going to Madura they 
■" used to leave the train at Arkonam, go to Chingleput and from there 
drift slowly down to Pondicherry. Two men of the Corps of 
Guides were with Thakur Singh at the beginning of August and 40,000 
Sikhs and Rajput soldiers had taken the oath of allegiance through repre- 
sentatives from their regiments sent to Pondicherry in this manner. 
Central native chiefs had also taken the oath of allegiance. 

Hira Singh of Nabha who had a great influence in the states of 
Patiala and Jhind had taken the oath and had agreed to lead the 
armies of Patiala and Jind together with his own men to the field of 
battle. 20 

The Sikh soldiers of Hyderabad had sworn allegiance. 1,20,000 
Kukas in the Punjab were supposed to rise at the critical moment. The 
Kukas were in touch with the Russians in Central Asia. One Banarsi 
Dass, who had met Maharaja Dalip Singh in England, was also in touch 
with Sardar Thakur Singh. 

Thakur Singh had also contacts in Bengal. The Bengalis were to 
start political agitation at the opportune time. They were to disturb 
the Government, destroy the Railways, bridges and telegraphs, and they 
were to be given seats in the Supreme Council. Kumar Indra 
Chunder Singh of Paikpara was appointed as agent in Bengal by S. 
Thakur Singh. Thakur Singh’s emissaries had also gone to Nepal in 
order to make propaganda in favour of Maharaja Dalip Singh 

Raja Mot.i Singh of ^?unch and Narendra Prokas Bahadur, the 
Peshkar of Hyderabad, were also in communication with Sardar Thakur 


20. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Progs., Nov. 1887. 
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Singh and approved of his plans. Suchet Singh, a police officer at 
Hyderabad and who got the appointment through Sardar Thakur Singh, 
was also in communication with Thakur Singh. 

Thus, Thakur Singh had established contacts with the native army, 
Indian States, i.e , Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, Faridkot, Punch, Jaipur, 
Alwar, Bikaner, Indore, Hyderabad, etc., and with people in the Punjab, 
Bengal, Chandernagar and Nepal. He was just waiting for the oppor- 
tune time to strike when the iron was hot. There was a constant 
exchange of letters between Thakur Singh and Maharaja Dalip Singh 
who was keeping him informed about his plans. Maharaja Dalip Singh 
was very happy with the work of Thakur Singh and appointed him as 
his Prime Minister in India, thus setting up an emigre Government in 
^Pondicherry, with Thakur Singh Sindhanwalia as the Prime Minister. 
The Maharaja wrote to Sardar Thakur Singh: 

Paris, 10th January 1887. 

My dear Cousin, 

I appoint you my Prime Minister, should Sri Sutguru Ji one 
day replace me on the throne of the Punjab. 

I remain, 

. Your affectionate Cousin, 
(Sd.) Dalip Singh. 21 

He further wrote: 

My dear Cousin, 

I give you permission to use my name in any way that you or 
others may consider expedient to do so. 

I remain, 

Your affectionate Cousin, 
(Sd.) Dalip Singh. 22 

The Maharaja sent not only letters of appointment as his Prime 
Minister and letter of authority but also sent a seal. Thakur Singh 
was extremely happy to receive the seal and he gave feasts. 23 

Sardar Thakur Singh increased his activities after his appointment 
as Prime Minister. He must have sent the news to people in the Punjab 
and to Indian States. He continued his correspondence with the Sikh 
regiments. One Jamedar Atar Singh took 2} months’ leave and went 


21. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Proc , Nov. 1889. 

22. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Proc., Nov. 1889. 

23. Foreign Deptt. Secret I Proc., April 1889. 
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to Pondicherry in order to meet Sardar Thakur Singh who gave him 
letters for his people in the Punjab. All the letters and proclamation 
of Maharaja Dalip Singh were translated into Punjabi and sent to the 
Punjab for propaganda. Thakur Singh directed his agents in the Punjab 
to put up the proclamation of Maharaja Dalip Singh on the Tarn 
Taran, Hall and Darshani gates of Amritsar (of Golden Temple). 24 Full 
instructions were sent to the Sikhs. They were asked to get ready, to 
destroy railways and bridges and cut telegraphs. Thakur Singh taught 
Gurmukhi to his servants and told them that he would give them jagirs 
on Maharaja’s arrival to the Punjab. 

At Pondicherry, Thakur Singh and his sons used to tell all that 
when Maharaja would arrive at Peshawar, every one in India will 
rise against the English and will destroy railways and bridges Tn his 
communications with Nepal and Hyderabad, he wrote that Maharaja 
Dalip Singh had arranged with Russia and would soon come to India. 
Thakur Singh’s activities in Pondicherry had alarmed the Government 
of India and it took stern measures in order to counteract the propa- 
ganda of Thakur Singh and his party at Pondicherry. Most of his agents 
were arrested. His son Gurbachan Singh was dismissed from Govern- 
ment service. In May 1887, Sardar Thakur Singh wanted to embark on 
French mail steamer for Europe to meet Maharaja Dalip Singh in 
France, The Government of India at once got in touch with the Ceylon 
Government in order to detain him and to get him arrested at Colombo. 
The Government did not want him to join Dalip Singh in France lest 
“he may precipitate His Highness into some very undesirable course of 
conduct.” 25 It was deemed expedient by the Government not to allow 
him to go out of India. 

All of a sudden, Thakur Singh fell ill and died on the 18th August, 
1887, at 20-25 at Pondicherry. The funeral of the Sardar was attended 
by Mingoon Prince of Burma. 

After his death, his sons Gurbachan Singh and Narinder Singh 
continued the work of their father. They were in correspondence with 
Maharaja Dalip Singh who appointed Thakur Singh’s son [?] as Prime 
Minister. 26 


24. Foreign Deptt Secret I, Procs. April 1888. 

25. Foreign Deptt- Secret I, Aug. 1887, No. 15-51. 

26. Foreign Deptt Secret I, May 1888. 
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Lord Curzon’s Agricultural Policies in India 

V. C. Bhutani 


As the premier industry of India, agriculture has always received 
a large share of the attention of every administration in India. The 
problems of agriculture in India were manifold. The agricultural 
population was not prosperous and, on the whole, not able to cultivate 
land without financial assistance. It was necessary therefore to 
afford the cultivator means to cultivate. The money-lender was a 
hard usurper as elsewhere in the world, The government then stepp- 
ed in as an alternative to some extent. The principles of talcavi 
advances had been long understood and codified. These principles were 
reviewed in order to make them more liberal. Likewise, a system of 
co-operation among people was organized by affording incentives in the 
form of official assistance and support to a certain degree. This was the 
inspiration of the co-operative societies. The object of the takavi loans 
and of co-operative credit was the same, namely, to help 
agriculturists in the practice of improved cultivation. The agricultural 
profession was also sought to be made more remunerative by adopting 
modern techniques like artificial irrigation and scientific methods for 
intensified cultivation. The one was manifestly to enable the cultivation 
of larger areas and the other was to obtain more produce from land. 
At the same time where a people were so largely dependent on land 
and its crops it might be expected that the occasional inclemency of 
nature Could quickly bring about acute suffering. Although no human 
agency could forestall famine, the government could at least mitigate its 
evil effects by organizing relief in famine affected areas. All these 
subjects were taken up by the government in turn. 

A logical sequel to the drastic limitation of the market for agricul- 
tural land offered for sale or mortgage was the contraction of credit 
available to agriculturists as feared by the critics of the policy of the 
Alienation of Land Acts and as foreseen and privately admitted by 
government. The agricultural profession, however, could only be 
carried on with capital much of which was borrowed. The need for 
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credit from an agency other than money-lenders was strong enough 
before the- enactment of the Alienation of Land Acts and was even 
stronger after that. It was necessary, therefore, that the vacuum creat- 
ed by the partial withdrawal of the money-lenders in the wake of these 
Acts should be filled up. The government sought to do this by organ- 
izing agricultural banks, or co-operative societies as they came to be 
known in India, and by further liberalizing the principles underlying 
the time-honoured institution of takavi loans administered under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act XIX of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act XII of 1884. 

An inquiry into the possibility of introducing agricultural banks in 
the Madras presidency was carried out by F. A. Nicholson in the early 
1890s. 1 He recommended institution of the Raiffeisen system under 
which the village bank had very little capital and no paid staff but 
unlimited liability of the members. The bank took the smallest sums 
from the villagers on interest-bearing deposit and, with a subsidy from 
the government as proposed by F. A. Nicholson, made loans to mem- 
bers of the bank, The Madras Government did not take kindly to the 
suggested experiment because state aid was opposed to the principles 
of rural banks of the Raiffeisen system and because the cultivators 
could get loans from Government under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Government could give subsi- 
dies only with stringent precautions which could stultify the objects of 
the banks and government aid would appear to the villagers a pledge 
of assistance. 2 


1. The question of Agricultural banks in India had been under consideration from 
the early 1880s when the Government of India under Lord Ripon supported 
a scheme put forward by Sir William Wedderburn for the establishment of an 
Agricultural bank at Poona. The Secretary of State disallowed the scheme 
because it involved too great a measure of state aid and beeause the proposed 
collection of the bank’s credits by revenue officers would bring bad name to 
Government. This chilling reception of the idea by the Secretary of State so 
disheartened the Government of India that they did not consider the question 
again until Lord Curzon’s time. 

2. Report regarding the Possibility of Introducing Land and Agricultural Banks 
into the Madras Presidency, in two parts (Madras, 1895 and 1897) and a Memo- 
randum, by F. A. Nicholson and letter dated 13 October, 1899, from Govern- 
ment of Madras to Government of India. Revenue and Agriculture, Land 
Revenue A, November 1900, 7-10. 
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About the same time H. E. L. P. Dupernex of the North-Western 
Provinces advocated similar institutions but he would start with a 
town bank and later establish village banks as its branches, whereas F.A. 
Nicholson had proposed village banks first to be affiliated, when they 
became fairly established, to a town bank . 3 Commenting on H. Duper- 
nex’s proposal F.A. Nicholson agreed that there were some advan- 
tages in commencing with town banks and looking to them to 
organize the humbler village banks. But he feared that town banks 
might not necessarily confine themselves to the organization of village 
co-operative credit and might be tempted to devote themselves to other 
and more lucrative business. He was in favour of promoting village 
banks directly. He stressed that the Government should make a 
small loan to a village bank on its starting, say, up to half of its 
deposits. In this he differed from H. Dupernex who recommended 
a small capital for village banks . 4 The Government of Indi'a took a 
larger view of the question and considered the scheme for the whole 
of British India and decided to hold a consultation at Calcutta at the 
end of the year for which both F. A, Nicholson and H. Dupernex 
were asked to give the benefit of their views , 5 

The theory of co-operation was that it assisted people in two 
ways, namely, first, by inducing people to save, it added generally to 
the amount of loanable capital and, second, by\ pledging the joint 
responsibility of a number of persons for the personal credit of one 
man, it improved the borrowing power of the individual. As to the 
first point the experience of European countries suggested that village 
banks could hardly be expected to gather capital through the sub- 
scriptions of their own members and that banks of this class must in 


3. H.E.L.P. Dupernex, People’s Banks for Northern India (?), pp, 11112. 

4. Demi-officials dated 26 May and 19, 25, and 30 Auguest, 1900, from F. A. 
Nicholson to T. W. Holderness and notes dated 23 and 30 August, 1900. by 
F A. Nicholson. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, November 
1900, 7-10. 

5. Note dated 3 September, 1900, by C. M. Rivaz, letter dated 17 October, 1900, 
from Government of India to the governments of Bombay, Bengal, North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab and the Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, and letters dated 25 October, 1900, from Government of 
India to the governtments of Madras and the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, November 1900, 7-10. 
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the main depend on loans made to them from central institutions to 
which they were affiliated. Their position was “rather that of mutual 
insurance clubs than of banks properly so called, and their establish- 
ment would produce but little result in increasing the loanable capital 
of the country,” It was the central or the town banks that one might 
look up to for the accumulation of capital by the investment of money 
in shares or the entrusting of money on deposit. It was unpractical 
to expect that villagers would deposit money with village banking 
institutions because there was a complete absence of the feeling of trust 
on which banking depends. Education in the countryside was not 
sufficiently advanced to enable villagers to understand banking trans- 
actions or to keep the necessary watch over them. It was' also felt 
that even if people were found at the outset to trust their money to a 
society, there would almost certainly be embezzlements which would 
be fatal to the idea. It was not so certain that co-operative banking 
societies would not succeed in towns but in their case also confidence 
could only be expected to grow slowly. Indian small investors placed 
little trust in securities which were not under their control or with 
which custom had not familiarized them. In view of the expectations 
entertained as to the effect of co-operation in encouraging thrift it was 
reasonable that in the initial stages of the co-operative banks, 
government should assist them with loans at a moderate rate of interest. 
Village co-operative societies would also enable the exclusion of those 
whom loans should ribt be given and the inclusion of a person who could 
not offer adequate security alone because joint security of people 
wonld be insisted on. 6 


An ‘informal committee’ met at Calcutta on 19 December, 1900, and 
expressed the view that mutual credit associations of the Raiffeisen model 
were convenient instruments of rural credit based on approved joint 
credit for credit to individuals and created better security for jfunds 
entrusted to them. 7 But central societies should be formed from the 


6. Demi-official dated 1 December, 1900, from J. B. Fuller, Commissioner of 
Jabalpur Division to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. Revenue and 
Agriculture, Land Revenue A, February 1901, 11-24. 

1 . The committee was presided over by the Finance Member, Sir Edward F.G. 
Law and was composed of T. W. Holderness, F. A. Nicholson, H. Dupernex 
and B. K. Bose. B. K. Bose had experience of the actual working of some 
institutions of the type contemplated in the Central Provinces. 
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well-to-do, influential, educated classes to organize and finance vill- 
age associations- Financial assistance from public funds for the organ- 
izing associations particularly and for the co-operative movement 
generally was considered feasible. Encouragement by the agency of the 
agricultural departments and officers, by legislation, by temporary 
loans, etc., was also favoured. Central societies might obtain loans 
from government at a reasonable rate of intrest as well as through 
deposits from others and lend to village societies at a slightly higher 
rate. Village societies would in turn lend to individuals with a further 
enhancement of the rate 8 These provisional conclusions of- the informal 
committee were placed before the provincial governments for their opi- 
nions which would be considered by another comittee at Simla. 9 

The Simla committee met sixteen times during the forty days from 
1 June to 10 July, 1901, and suggested that the nomenclature of the 
contemplated institutions should be “co-operative credit societies’’ 
instead of ‘banks’ which was misleading as to the objects of ihe 
societies. 10 The object of the co-operative societies was to encourage 

8. Vide “Note of the General Conclusions of the meeting held at Calcutta on the 
19th December, 1900, to Consider the Question of Agricultural Banks.” Revenue 
and Agricultural, Land Revenue A, Februrary 1801, 1 1-24. 

9 Noted dated 21 January, 1901, by Lord Curzon and letters dated 30 January, 1901 
from Government of India to the governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Punjab, the North-western Provinces and Oudh and the Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, February 
1901, 11-24. Shortly afterwards the Secretary of State forwarded a memorandum 
by Henry Wolff on F. A. Nicholson’s report. An authour himself on the 
subject of agricultural banks H. Wolff observed : “The object of a co-operative 
bank is to excite among the managers so much vigilance, caution and strict- 
ness as will ensure that no money lent out except what will be repaid, not by 
reason of special laws but of ordinary precautions, and to train the borro- 
wers, in their own interest which is brought home to them, to fixed habits of 
businesslike conduct and honesty, which are ten times more effective than 
punitive ordinances.” Memorandum dated 3 July, 1900, by H. Wolff, emphasis 
as in the original. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, April 1901, 8-15. 

10 The Simla committee met under the presidentship of Sir Edward F.G. Law. 
Its member were J. B. Fuller, J. wilson, F. A. Nicholson, H. Dupernex and R. 
Murray, and R. E. V. Arbuthnot was itr Secretary. From its composition it 
was fairly representative of the provinces but the representation was incidental 
and not intended. The members respectively had served, or were serving, in 
the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Madras and the North-W estern Provinces. 
R. Murray was representative of the banking interests. R.E.V Arbuthnot had 
served in Burma. 
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thrift. The committee did not recommend limited or unlimited 
liability of the societies because either method might be adopted 
according to local conditions. The working capital of the associations 
might be found from the subscription of shares, deposits of members and 
outsiders, and loan from outsiders on the joint security of members. 
The societies might be of two forms, namely, those on a share basis 
and with limited liability and those without shares and with unlimited 
liability. The government might make loans to the societies in the 
from of advances returnable with interest. The societies might be 
encouraged by exemption from stamp duty, exemption of the funds of 
a society from attachment for the individual liability of members, 
recovery of the dues of the society by summary procedure, etc. The 
management of a society should vest in a committee of three members 
elected by members from among themselves. Societies with shares and 
with limited liability might make advances for any object but those 
without shares and with unlimited liability migt make advances for 
purposes industrially or agriculturally productive, for the liquidation 
of and for the payment of rent or revenue. They might lend for 
marriages also. Loans should not be given on material security. The 
committee also recommended that the money-lenders should be as- 
sociated with the proposed system of organized credit . 11 

■ i 

Lord Curzon was doubtful about the wisdom of financing the 
societies from public funds because it was believed generally that they 
could succeed only if government remained very much in the background. 
He also frowned at the suggested objects for which loans might be made 
because, since the scheme was one of agricultural banks under another 
title, agriculture should be an indispensable feature of the financial 
operations of the societies . 12 His view was that, on the one hand, 
government assistance for the co-operative societies would demoralize 
them from the beginning while, on the other hand, the societies could 
not get fairly started on their way without outside assistance which in 
India could only come from government, because at least until the 
basic principle of co-operative banking had taken foot the societies 


11 Report of the Commites oa the Establishment of Co-operative Credit Societies in 
India, 1901. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, November 1901, 1-10. 
12. Note dated 9 Septemcer, 1901, by Lord Curzon. Revenue and Agriculture, 
Land Revenue A, November 1901, 1-10. 
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would fail to raise the whole of the necessary capital. Such assistance 
had not been necessary for the credit societies of Europe but it would 
certainly be needed in India. People in India looked a good deal to 
government to initiate measures' of reform, and withholding financial 
aid would be regarded as the expression of the indifference of govern- 
ment. Foreboding about demoralization, however, were hazarded 
when the Takavi Acts were passed and had been falsified by subsequent 
results. With regard to the objects of loans it was contended that the 
objects could not be distinguished because expenditure, for marriages and 
other purposes, howsoever lavish and unnecessary, was embedded in the 
Indian mind and would not be removed for a long time yet. In any case, 
the agriculturist must obtain loans for marriage, funeral, etc., and if he 
was a member of a co-operative credit society the money-lender would 
most likely refuse to make him an advance so^at he would be forced to 
take loan from the money-lender on extortionate terms, whereas if the 
society would lend him he would obtain a limited loan on a comfortable 
rate of interest. A member could not be expected to keep two accounts 
— one for economic and the other for extravagant expenditure — and if a 
society did not meet his needs in both cases he -would keep away from 
it . 13 

Modifying his doubts Lord Curzon conceded that government 
assistance might be necessary at the outset but he insisted that there 
should be a limit both as to the extent and period of such assistance. 

In its anxiety to make the experiment a success the ^government should 
not overplay its hand with too liberal assistance and thus strike at the 
root of the venture by knocking out the essential principles of co- 
operation and self-help. On the objects of loans he succinctly observed 
that arguments in favour of non-agricultural purposes had force, but not 
convincing force. In his view these arguments overlooked the resource- 
fulness and insuperability - of the money-lender : “If we believe that any 
scheme of ours can supersede him in the economy of rural life, we are 
hugging a vain illusion. There he is and there he will remain. He will 
not either be ousted by the Government endeavouring to take his place, 
nor appeased by being enthroned as a sort of ally of Government in its ■* 


13. Notes dated 16 October, 1901, by J. F. Finlay and Sir E. F.G. Law and 18 and 
22 October, 1901, by J. B. Fuller and G. M. Rivaz, Revenue and Agriculture, 
Land Revenue A, November 1901, 1-10. 
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beneficent intentions.” But to tame the money-lender by offering him 
a stall in the government stable was neither essential nor germane to 
the question. At. best it was a supplementary measure. 14 In Sir A. T. 
Arundel’s view, it was idle to hope that the money-lender would be a 
Useful partner. He was ‘'a hard man working for high profits to com- 
pensate for large risks, without much compunction as to his modus 
operandi. and quite ready to evade legal restrictions on his profits, if he 
Can. He would be glad to ‘co-operate’ with government and on 
paper loans would appear to be made more and "more for productive 
purposes and less and less for marriages, litigation, etc. But the reality 
would be just the reverse and “the whole thing would be a follow 
sham,” 16 

None too certain of its own views, Government of India again sought 
the opinions of the provincial governments on the general principles 
recommended by the Simla committee as to the need and extent of 
government assistance, . the objects of the loans to be made by the 
societies and the desirability and degree of the money-lenders’ association 
with government in providing loans on moderate rate of interest in 
return for enhanced facilities for the recovery of such loans. 16 Mean- 
while, the Famine Commission of 1901 had also recommended the 
establishment of agricultural banks on the Raiffeisen model as an aid 
and a lesson in self-help to agriculturists. The commission held that 
one of the remedies of the indebtedness of agriculturists would be 
found “in the development of proper and popular institutions for 
organized credit and thrift at the very door of the cultivator.” Takavi 
loans would go a small way in meeting the needs of the cultivators but 
mutual credit associations afforded a “large hope for the future of agri- 


14 . Note dated 23 October, 1901, by Lord Curzon. Revenve and Agriculture, 
Land Revenue A, November 1901, 1-10. It is not correct to say that an object 
of the co-operative credit societies was to replace the money-lender. Cf. S. 
Gopal, British Policy in India, 1858-1955 (London, 1955), pp 257- 58. 

15 . Note dated 27 October, 1901, by Sir Arundel T. Arundel, Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Land Revenue A, November 1901, 1-10. 

16 . Order-in-Council dated 1 November, 1901, and letters dated 5 November, 1901, 
from Government of India to gevernments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab and the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Central Provinces. Revenue and Agriculture, Land "Revenue A, 
November 1901, 1-10. 
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culture in India.” These associations should give' loans for the 
promotion of agriculture . 17 

Provincial opinions were so various that almost any and every possi- 
ble theory on the subject of the establishment and management of 
co-operative credit societies could derive support from them. Generally 
there was a broad belief that the prospects of eventual success were by 
no means hopeless though it was widely and rightly stressed that their 
successful establishment on a large scale must necessarily be a slow 
process. On the whole, the opinion was strongly in favour of a patient 
and prolonged experiment. The principles proposed by the Committee 
as to the establishment of societies with limited or unlimited liability 
were accepted as sound. Limited liability societies with shares were 
considered best suited for urban areas and unlimited liability societies 
without shares for rural tracts. But opinions were divergent as to the 
extent to which government should encourage urban societies. Most of 
the provincial governments favoured the establishment and encourage- 
ment of both urban and rural societies. Some government would accord 
them priority, some considered them desirable but not deserving of the 
direct support of government; one even thought that urban societies 
should take precedence over rural societies and that the latter should be 
branches of the former. The balance of opinion was that funds should 
be provided to a limited extent for starting societies where funds were 
otherwise not forthcoming, but such aid should be strictly limited, 
given where really necessary and ceasing as soon as the societies passed 
out of the experimental stage. It was pointed out, however, that ex- 
penditure on marriages, festivals, etc., was a necessary incident of Indian 
agricultural life and that if a man could not borrow from a society he 
would have to have recourse to the money-lender who would be inclin- 
ed to impose harsher terms, because the man would not generally deal 
with him. It was also impossible in practice to enforce a distinction 
between productive and unproductive expenditure. But since the recog- 
nition and regulation of such loans was within the sphere of the opera- 
tion of societies it would have a wholesome effect in promoting economy. 
It was held generally that no restriction should be placed on the objects 


17. Report of the Indian Famine Commissions 1901, paras 268-292. 
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of the loanS"to be made by the societies, rural or urban . 18 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson, however, was not sanguine about the success 
of the co-operative credit societies in India. He said: “The idea of 
co-operation for purpose of mutual help is familiar to the people of 
India, though the whole tendency of our- rule has been to discourage 
such action, and in parts of India the capacity for it is said to have 
disappeared ... However, we are bound to give the experiment every 
encouragement and a fair trial ... The whole business is avowedly a 
very important, and also a very difficult experiment, upon which we 
are entering with very scanty knowledge and no experience to guide 
us, and in which we have to grope our way ". 18 On much the same 
lines LordCurzon also wrote: “I am so confident that we shall have to 
purchase our experience as we proceed, learning, unlearning, adding, 
adapting, dropping, that an argumentative discussion at the present 
stage of what we are to concede and what to refuse, can have no other 
consequences than to delay an experiment, of which the most essential 
thing to say is that the sooner it is made, and the simpler and more 
elastic the conditions under which it is attempted, the better.” He 
conceded, however, that unless loans for unproductive expenditure were 
permitted the experiment might fail . 80 

Out of this quagmire of reports and opinions emerged the policy 
for the establishment of co-operative credit societies. Proceeding on 
the principle that the combined credit of members should be used for 
the benefit of individuals, it was decided that both rural and urban 
societies should be started and that a registrar should be appointed in 

every province to keep a watch on their growth and working. The 
government would advance limited aid without interest initially and on 


18. Some notable exceptions were H. S. Lawrence, Bombay, P. C. Lyon, Bengal, 
C. L. Dundas, Punjab, and H Duperncx and W. H. Moreland, the United 
Provinces. These officers were opposed to loans for non-agricultural purposes. 
Letters from the governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab and the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces to the 
Government of India Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, Septem- 
ber 1903, 1-14. 

19. Note dated 29 January, 1903, by D. Ibbetson. Revenue and Agriculture, Land 
Revenue A, September, 1903, 1-14. 

20. Note dated 9 February, 1903, by Lord Curzon Revenue and Agriculture, 
I^and Revenue A, September 1903, 1-14. 
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nominal interest after three years. The societies might lend for atiy 
purpose. In the beginning the societies would be exempt from the 
payment of income tax, stamp duties and registration fees. Their funds 
would not be liable to attachment for the debts of their members. 
The financial operations of the societies would be controlled by compul- 
sory official audit. 21 It was realised that the establishment of urbati 
societies could be useful and would promote rural societies in some 
areas, but the government would concentrate its resources on the rural 
societies at first. The government would consider itself successful only 
if it was able eventually to withdraw its support because such with* 
drawal would be evidence of the stability and soundness of the co- 
operative movement, 22 These principles were accepted by the Seejtetary 
of State. 23 A ijfill based on these lines was introduced and heartily 
received and was iater unanimously passed into law as the Co-Opera- 
tive Credit Societies Act X of 1904. 24 

At the outset the movement excited widespread interest throughout 
India t ard people came to the assistance of registrars in explaining the 
principles of the movement to cultivators. The Government was 
satisfied with the mode' of its inauguration. 24 The movement was consi- 
dered to bid fair to become established in almost all the provinces, but 
it was thought wise to let it grow with its own speed and not to 
force the pace. The societies should be carried on by the exertions of 
their members. The money-lenders naturally resented the new idea but 
their opposition was serious in some parts only. 29 The co-operative 


21. Appendix C and Order-in-Council dated 17 July, 1903. Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Land Revenue A, September 1903, 1-14. \ 

22. Despatch dated 3 September, 1903, from Government of India to Secretary of 
State. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, September 1903, 1-14. 

23. Telegram dated -14 October, 1903, from Secretary of State to the Viceroy. 
Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, November 1903, 21-22. 

24. Abstract of Proceedihge of the Council of the Governor General of India, 
assembled for the purpose making Laws and Regulatiohs, 1903 and 1904, vote, 
xlii and xliii (Calcutta, 1904 and 1905)t Debates on 23 October, 1903, and 23 
March, 1904, and resolution dated 29 Aptll, 1904. Revenue and Agriculture, 

' Land Revenue A, August 1904, 26-29. 

25. Despatch dated 17 May, 1906, from Government of India to Secretary of State. 
Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, May 1906, 54-69. 

26. Despatch dated 17 January, 1907, from Government of India to Secretary of 
of State. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, February 1907, 1-2. 
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movement began to catch on. After Lord Curzon’s tenure a large 
amount of elasticity was permitted so long as principles were not 
infringed 27 . Loans were repaid punctually and the purposes to which 
loans had been devoted were "almost exclusively productive”. Increa- 
sed facilities for borrowing had not aggravated indebtedness but it 
was realized that the movement would need a very large expansion ‘‘to 
produce any marked effect on the problem of agricultural indebtedness 
in India”. It was necessary that the societies should have access to 
external money market, that is, they should attract investment of 
capital on a rate of interest which should be within their ability to pay 
and which should also afford sufficient incentive for the investors. It 
was also necessary that village societies should further organize and 
combine themselves . 28 Gradually in the years following it was felt 
that a certain degree of decentralization was necessary for the satis- 
factory expansion of the movement. The registrars should confine 
themselves to distant supervision and the societies should depend on 
themselves for efficient guidance 29 With the passage of years the 
vitality of the societies attracted outside capital but on account of the 
extensive growth of the societies the personal supervision by registrars 
had reached its limit. It was imperative that the societies should com- 
bine together for the purposes of supervision and finance -and not look 
to government for encouragement or support much longer. The ideal 
was that the societies should form themselves into unions and the unions 
should supervise and finance their constituent societies . 30 The govern- 
ment itself was anxious to relinquish the function of inspection and 
believed that the co-operative movement should not be officialized 
in any form . 31 


27. Note dated 13 December, 1907, by J.O. Miller, Revenue Member. Revenue and 
Agriculture, Land Revenue A, April 1908, 42-48. 

28. Resolution dated 25 March, 1908. Revenue and Agriculture. Land Revenue A, 
April 1908, 42-48. 

29. Letter dated 20 March, 1909, from Government of India to local governments 
and administrations. Revenue and Agriculture, Agriculture. A, April 1909, 
24-31. 

30. Resolution dated 6 May, 1910. Revenue and Agriculture, Agriculture A, June 

1910, 1-8. 

31. Resolution dated 3 May, 1911. Revenue and Agriculture, Agriculture A, May 

1911, 47-54. 
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The registrars of co-operative credit societies had been called into 
a conference in 1906 to consider suggestions and compare expe- 
rience. 88 These conferences became an annual feature and a useful 
forum for regular review of the movement. The fourth conference 
recommended extensive amendment of the Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties Act which was later superseded by the Co-operative Societies Act 
II of 1912. Under the new law, societies could be organized for credi 
as well as for purposes of distribution, production, cattle insurance, 
etc. The distinction between rural and urban societies was abolished 
and societies were classed in three categories based on composition, 
viz., unions composed entirely of other societies, central societies com- 
posed partly of other societies and partly of individuals, and other 
societies composed entirely of individuals. 38 A year later a committee 
was constituted to inquire into the administration of the movement. 31 
The committee assembled under the presidentship of Sir Edward 
Maclagan in November 1914 and reported that in the majority of cases 
the primary societies fell short of the co-operative ideal and that 
although the rapid expansion of deposits had enabled co-operative 
banks to meet their obligations promptly, it was necessary to place 
the whole organization on a sounder financial ‘ basis. The object of 
the recommendation of the committee was the development of a truly 
co-operative system rather than cheap moneylending and the improve- 
ment of the financial position of the organization of co-operative 
societies. 35 Thus a measure of vital importance for the promotion of 
agriculture and for protecting the cultivator from the clutches of the 
money-lender was initiated by Lord Curzpn’s government and met 
with success in later years. i 


32. The first conference of the registrars of co-operative credit societies met at 
■ Simla on 19 September 1906. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, 

February 1907, 1-2. ' 

33. Letter dated 9 March, 1912, from Government of India to local governments 
and administrations. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue A, March 
1912.35. 

34- Resolution dated 8'October, 1914. Revenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue 
A, November 1914, 19-39. 

35. Report of the Committee on Co-operation in India, 1915. Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Land Revenue A, January 1916, 22-24. 
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Alongside co-operative credit societies it was also attempted to 
improve the system of direct loans to agriculturists ,kno\vn as takavi 
advances which have been a well-known feature of Indian agriculture 
from pre-British times. The cultivator always needed credit to carry 
on his profession and could obtain it on high interest from the money- 
lenders. The need for credit was even greater when after passing 
through a period of scarcity the cultivator had to prepare land for culti- 
vation. The earliest attempt to regulate the grant of takavi loans was 
made by Act XXVI of 1871 under w. ich loans could be given for 
various agricultural operations and for extension of cultivation. In pract- 
ice, however, the Act had failed because it had been indifferently 
applied. The initial inquiry preceding the grant of loan was trouble- 
some and embarrassing, the rate of interest was 6J per cent, repay- 
ment began too early and instalements were frequent. As a result the 
cultivators were discouraged from applying for loan. 36 It was suggested 
by the Indian Famine Commission of 1880 that the procedure should 
be simplified, instalments spread over a longer period, first instalment 
deferred until the completion of the improvement and interest reduced. 37 
The outcome of these recommendations was the enactment of the 
Land Improvement Loan Act XIX of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act XII of 1884, 

The Indian Famine Commission of 1901 said that the system of 
advances could be an efficient instrument of relief if carefully admini- 
stered but recovery must be enforced to preserve a senke of obliga-- 
tion. 38 The loans were also an insurance against famine and should 
be liberally given. In the opinion of the commission terms offered by 
the Act of 1883 did not induce landowners to ask for loans and recom- 
mended permanent exemption of improvements from assessment of 
revenue. Reclamations made with such loans should be exempt from 
assessment for 15 years or for the remainder of the term, whichever 
was longer. Interest should be reduced to five per cent, period of repay- 


36. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1878-80, part ii, chapter iv, section iii, 
paras 1-2. 

37. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1878-80, part ii, chapter iv, section iii, 
paras 3-4. 

38. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1901, paras 256-57. 
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ment should be extended and the payment should begin after the 
improvement had. begun to yeild a return. 39 Under the Act of 1884 the 
cultivators were too poor to offer requisite security. It was recom- 
mended that this should be met by the development of joint personal 
security. 40 

The Indian Irriagation Commission also observed that the Acts 
of 1883 and 1884 had not yielded satisfactory results. It advised that 
adequate funds should be placed at the disposal of revenue officers 
who could do much in popularizing advances under these Acts. This 
commission also recommended reduction of interest to five per cent 
and said that since government could borrow at a little above 3| per 
cent, it should not seek profit from these advances. Rigidity in the 
collection of repayment was a cause of the unpopularity of the loans. 
The period of repayment should be much longer. Loans should be 
made on the joint security of several holders applying for loan to be 
devoted to a common improvement, e. g., a well. Flexibility should be 
introduced by making an instalment proportionate to land revenue; 
the payment by the cultivator would then vary with the varying annual 
outturn. 41 

It was realized that the system of talcavi advances should be invested 
with more of liberty, simplicity and elasticity, Greater liberality might 
be infused even without reducing the rate of interest. The red.uction for 
the cultivator would be far too trivial while loss to government would 
be considerable. If the rate of interest on advances was higher than the 
rate government paid on its loans the difference could well be justified 
to cover the risk. Instead of reducing interest risks might be increas- 
ed. Government could be lenient in accepting joint security for credit 
to individuals. The system would be simpler if interest was calculated 
in the beginning and repayment of the aggregate taken in the form of 
equal instalments instead of calculating interest with every instalment 
undef existing practice Greater elasticity might be achieved in res- 
pect of repayment and the commencement of instalments. Finally it 
was desirable that instalments of the advances should be given in a 


39. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1901, paras 315-21. 

40 Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1901, paras 323-24. 

41. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, vol. i, paras 188-208. 
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regular continuation . 42 But the whole structure turned on the avail- 
ability ot funds. At the time the need for liberalizing the takavi loans 
system was being felt, the expenditure of government had already 
Expanded considerably. It was felt therefore that borrowing would 
deplete the credit of government and impede its operations , 42 There 
was no difficulty, however, in acknowledging that some radical 
change in the takavi loans policy was necessary and possible. It was 
also accepted that this was not a measure to prevent or combat, famine 
alone. It was a part of the regular revenue administration . 44 

The new policy of takavi loans was settled at the fag-end of Lord 
Curzon’s tenure and announced shortly after his departure. 4 " Under 
the revised policy interest on loans was not reduced lower than 64 per 
cent. It was decided that compound interest on arrears of interest 
would be levied to enforce a sense of obligation but it might be re- 
remitted where it was likely to cause hardship. The period of repay- 
ment would be 20 years but might be longer in special cases. Repay- 
ment would be taken in equated instalments covering both principal and 
interest and would not commence before the profits of the improve^ 
\ment began to cover the payment. Loan up to three fourths of the 
value of the borrower’s interest ip land might be given without further 
security. Where his interest in land did not sufficiently cover the 
loan further security might be taken in the form of his interest in other 
property or of material or personal security of others. In fact joint perso- 
nal security of several person applying for loan might be sufficient but 
the loan in such cases should not exceed five times the annual assess- 
ment of the land of all applicants. Collection of instalments should be 
made elastic by introducing suspensions granted freely for failure of 
crops. Such suspensions would postpone subsequent instalments also. 
Where an improvement failed a part or whole of the outstanding instal- 
ments might be remitted. Loans should be given on these terms in 


42. Note dated 26 March, 1905, by Sir D. Ibbetson, Revenue and Agriculture, 
Land Revenue A, March 1906, 2-16. 

43. Note dated 6 August, 1905, by E. N. Baker. Revenue and Agriculture, Land 
Revenue A, March 1906, 2-16. 

44. Note dated 12 September, 1905. by Sir L. Tupper. Revenue and Agriculture, 
Land Revenue A, March 1906, 2-16. 

45. Resolution dated 30 November, 1905. Ravenue and Agriculture, Land Revenue 
A, March 1906, 2-16 
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time of famine and supplemented by free grants-in-aid to provide em- 
ployment facilities. Remissions on account of failure of crops should 
be of land revenue and not of loan or interest. But government depre- 
cated too active a policy which might induce an artificial and inflated 
demand for takavi advances, Any increase of such demand to be 
healthy must be spontaneous and real. 

Ill / 

Having enabled an agriculturist to prepare his land for cultivation, 
it was necessary also to ensure that the land thus prepared would receive 
an adequate supply of water so that crops could mature to their full. 
This was attempted by at least three governors- general who instituted 
elaborate investigations into the causes of famine and other related 
matters of which irrigation as a preventive measure was one. Lord 
Lytton’s Famine Commission recomrhended particular works for the_ 
different provinces. 46 Lord Elgin’s Famine Commission observed that 
practically all these works had been constructed and that works 
urgently needed for protection against famine were in existence. There 
was little scope for the extension of agriculture by intensified irrigation 
except in Punjab, Sind and Upper Burma. 47 F uriher works in those 
provinces were recommended to irrigate 3,820,000 additional acres of 
land at an estimated cost of twelve crores of rupees. The. Commission 
recommended-'an energetic policy for the construction of these works, 
which were wholly productive in spite of higher outlay than in the past. 
The great extension of the railways, the growth of grain exports and 
the increase of population had rendered such a policy feasible. 48 Better 
irrigation was an insurance against famine as well as a measure of 
promoting the production of grains for export. The commission did 
not find many works that might bewailed truly protective but recom- 
mended that if any such works were found to be feasible later on they 
' should be constructed. 46 

These behests of the commission were commendable as far as they 
s went but they did not go far enough. It is hard to concede that oppor- 


46. Reportofthe Indian Famine Commission, 1878-80, part ii, chapter v, section ii, 
paras 23-71 ' 

47 . Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1898, para 572. 

48. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1898, paras 573-78. 

49 Reportof the Indian Famine Commission, 1898, para 580. 
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tunities for irrigation in a country like India were so limited. The 
commission failed to realize that to be chary in incurring expenditure on 
irrigation works to secure agriculture against drought was as sure as deny- 
ing expenditure on famine relief which in any case was inescapable. They 
did not realize either that the cost of relief in successive famines which 
no government could hope to forestall might well exceed the cost of 
possible irrigation works which might be depended upon to afford pro- 
tection commensurate with their cost to public exchequer. Complete 
protection was outside the pale of physical possibilities. 

Lord Curzon came with a conviction that irrigation in India had 
large possibilities. He wrote : “I am anxious to pay rather more 
attention to irrigation than was done in my predecessor’s time. The 
returns are more immediate and the benefit to the peasants is more 
obvious, than in the case of railway construction; and for some time 
railways have had such an innings that it seems to me that canals deserve 
their turn.” 60 Ere long, however, another famine overtook the country 
and"’Lord Curzons constituted another Famine Commmission which 
was directed to exclude irrigation from its inquiry because the commis- 
sion of 1898 had done the necessary groundwork and further technical 
investigation and elaboration was the work of experts only. 51 

During the famine of 1899-1900 numerous minor irrigation pro- 
jects were undertaken and a few completed in the different provinces 
as famine relief works to provide employment to famine sufferers. 
Admittedly the object was to engage labour rather than construct 
carefully thought out and planned works of irrigation. Lord Curzon 
toured many of the afflicted areas and felt that all the works started 
were not worth completing and maintaining, or maintaining if already 
completed. 52 . 

The Inspector General of Irrigation 53 was not very hopeful about 


50. Letter dated 16 march, 1899, from Lord Curzon to Lord George Hamilton. 
Hamilton Papers, NAI reel viii. 

51. Resolution dated 20 December, 1900. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, 
December 1900, 44-46 

52. Note dated 26 September. 1900, by T. W. Holderness. Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Famine A, March 1901, 7. Also Public Works, Civil Works, Irri- 
gation A, June 1901, 10-16. 

53. The post of Inspector General of Irrigation was combined with that of 

[Contd. on page 384 
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the extension of truly protective irrigation. For the most part such 
works would be storage works constructed in areas most liable to famine. 
These works could not be remunerative even indirectly and would be 
justified if they formed a protection against famine commensurate with 
their cost. But even where such conditions were met and government 
liberally constructed works, the programme would be short and would 
make no significant improvement of arrangements to fight a future 
famine. The expenditure would be large and areas protecte4 would very 
limited, in his view storage projects were “a very costly and not a 
very efficient means of protection from famine.” 34 

Lord Curzon, however, had decided to inquire into the possibili- 
ties of further irrigation and even had in mind another commission 
under Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff. He would not entrust the inquiry 
to experts in India because, he said, “The men on the spot are criti- 
cising their own children, an effort which has been admitted from 
the days of Aristotle downwards, to be too much for human nature, 
constituted as it is.” 35 The pledge given while appointing the Famine 
Commission was subsequently redeemed by instituting an inquiry into 
the utility of works constructed or commenced by famine labour and 
the possibility of additional irrigation in feature by famine labour or 
by special allotment of funds. The object was that famine labour 
should be utilized to the best advantage and not merely for provid- 
ing immediate employment in time of famine. A programme of works 
should be drawn up in every province, and in any future famine 
people coming to relief works should be employed usefully on sound 
irrigation projects, big or small. 50 Subsequently the Indian Irrigation 


Contd. from page 383] 

/ 

Secretary in the Public Works Department. As a result of the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Irrigation Commission the two posts were separated. 
Cj. S. Gopal, op. cit., p 257- 

54. Note dated 29 September, 1900, by T. Higham. Revenue and Agriculture, 
Famine A, March 1901, 7. Also Public Works Civil Works, Irrigation A, 
June 1901, 10-16. 

55. Note dated 30 December, 1900, by Lord Curzon, ^Revenue and Agriculture, 
Famine A, March 1901, 7. Also Public Works, Civil Works, Irrigation A, 
June 1901, 10-16. 

56. Resolution dated 13 March 1901. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, March 
1901, 7. Also Public Works, Civil works Irrigation A, June 1S01, 10-16. 
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Commission was appointed under the presidentship of Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff . 87 The commission assembled late in 1901, made 
interim recommendations for the provinces next year and submitted 
its final report in April 1903. 

This report marks a stage in the development of irrigation in India. 
Irrigation works were classified as productive or those whose cost was 
provided from loan fuhds and which were almost certain to be remunera- 
tive, protective bt those whose cost was met from the Famine Insurance 
Grant and which might or might not be remunerative, or minor or 
those whose cost was very small and met from current annual revenues. 
Protective works were not extensive and expenditure on them was first 
incurred in 1881-82 08 

The principal recommendation of the commission was that protec- 
tive works should be constructed, like productive works, from loan 
funds ahd only interest on loans charged to the Famine Insurance Grant 
which should be set apart for minor works. 89 Irrigation works were 
recommended for the various provinces to irrigate another six million 
acres at an outlay of 44 crores of rupees over 20 years beginning 
1905 06. 60 

The Government accepted those recommendations. During Lord 
Curzon’s tenure, however, the Government had spent increasing funds 
on irrigation which had not been in the power of government to spend 
before and were made possible by the recurring annual surpluses which 
Indian revenues yielded . 61 The largest increase was in respect of pro- 


57. 


58. 


59. 

60. 
61. 


Resolution dated 13 September, 1901. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A t1 
September 1901. 24-25. Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff had experience of irriga- 
tion in Egypt and was associated with an inquiry into irrigation in India in 
1878. Members of the Commission were D. Ibbetson, T. Higham and 
P. Rajaratna Mudaliyar. The last named owned extensive land on which 
canal irrigation was important. D. Ibbetson was later replaced by J. W. P. 
Muir-Mackenzie. 

Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1898, para 541 and Report of the 

Indian Irrigation, commission 1901,-03, para 225 

Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, paras 238*46. 

Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, para 139. 

The growth of expenditure on irrigation during Lord Curzon’s tenure was as 


follows (in rupees): 
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tective works. In 1898-99 expenditure under this head was only Rs. 
1,17,000. The huge expansion of expenditure on protective works in 
later years suggests that large investment in this held had till 1899 not 
/ been accepted as the responsibility or concern of government. The 

whole object of the changes, big and small, suggested by the commission 
was to ensure continuous and adequate application of fupds to irrigation 
works of all classes. The programme involving an outlay of 44 crores 
of rupees in 20 years was adopted and it was decided to devote 150 
lakhs of rupees to productive works, a little less than 75 lakhs of rupees 
out of the Famine Insurance Grant to protective works and an increas- 
ing amount from current revenues to minor works beginning with 10 
lakhs of rupees, or an aggregate of 235 lakhs of rupees a year. 82 This 
in fact exceeded the average annual outlay of 220 lakhs of rupees re- 
commended by the Irrigation Commission. But it represented on real 
'' advancement of the policy of greater outlay on irrigation works. The 

expenditure during Lord Elgin’s tenure averaged more than 170.35 
lakhs of rupee's per year and had already reached 228.71 lakhs of rupees 
in the year of the commission’s report. The expenditure would 
doubtless have exceeded 235 lakhs of rupees in 1905-06 in the ordinary 
course even, if there had never been an Irrigation Commission. To 
spend 235 lakhs of rupees in 1905-06 was thus a clever camouflage for 
limiting expenditure. 93 

_ _/ 

Contd. from page 3851- 

f Productive Protective Minor Total 

1899— 1900 ' 89,69,000 3,59,000 1,05,30,000 1,98,58,000 

1900— 01 88,57,000 4,67,000 1,06,49,000 1,99,73,000 

1901— 02 82,13,000 10,60,000 1,07,80,000 2,00.53,000 

1902— 03 85,13,000 15,96,000 1,27,62,000 2,28,71,000 

Vide note dated 16 December, 1903, by E. N. Baker. Revenue end Agriculture, 
Famine A, July 1905, 8. 

62. Despatch dated 18 May, 1905, from Government of India ter Secretary of State, 
Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, July 1905,8 and despatch dated 17 Nov- 
ember, 1905, from Secretary of State to Governmant of India, Public Works, 
Civil Works, Irrigation A, December 1906, 4-15. Cf. B. M. Bhatia, Famines in 
India : Study in some Aspects of the Economic History of British India , I860- 1945 
/ (Bombay, 1963), pp. 291-92. 

63 In view of the foregoing discussion it is not correct to say that the .expenditure 
on irrigation works was increased: Cf. S. Gopal, op. cit., pp. 256-57. 
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The discussion of the ways and means to provide 44 crores of 
rupees for irrigation appears to suggest that the government was reluc- 
tant to incur such a large expenditure, which was necessary for the 
adoption of radical measures of protection from famine. It would have 
been understandable that government should pr vide for the Irrigation 
Commission’s programme without reducing its current expenditure on 
irrigation. On the contrary these current expenses * ere set off against 
the Commission’s recommendation and a real expansion of expenditure 
avoided. 

It had indeed been suggested that existing expenditure on irriga- 
tion should continue at the current rate and the whole of the additional 
44 crores of rupees should be raised by loans-in India and in London. 
Irrigation works of all kinds between themselves brought to the state 
a net annual return of over 5 per cent and f urther irrigation works 
might be expected to yield a return of at least 5 per cent a year. The 
government could borrow at 3.75 per cent in India and the Secretary 
of State could borrow for the Government of India at 3. 25 per cent in 
London, so that the investment of such borrowing at 5 per cent on 
irrigation works was a net profit to the state. 84 

Financial experts demurred. It was argued that such large scale 
borrowing would deplete the credit of Government. The more it 
borrowed the higher the rate of interest would be while the law of 
diminishing returns would operate to reduce 4he return from invest- 
ment on irrigation works until at some stage. the true return would 
disappear altogether and might conceivably turn into a real excess of 
the interest on loans over the receipts from irrigation. The government 
no doubt had a credit in the neighbourhood of ‘say £ 20 or 30 millions’ 
but it could not exhaust its credit and must keep a safe margin for a 
contingency like war. 65 


64 Note dated 9 April 1904 by J. Wilson. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, 
July, 1905, 8. The total expenditure on irrigation works to the end of 1879-80 
was Rs. 202,988,000 on which government realized in that year a net return of 
6 per cent. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1878-80, part ii, chapter 
v, section i, para 14. The expenditure to the end of 1900-01 was Rs. 398,376,000 
on which government realized in that year a net return of 5.2 per cent. Report 
of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-03, para 86. 

65. Notes dated 12 and 16 October, 1904, by W.S. Meyer and E.F.G. Law. Revenue 
and Agriculture, Famine A, July 1905,8. 
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Irrigation works were a source of profit to the state and outlay on 
them an investment and should therefore be constructed out of loan 
funds. Capital expenditure which would protect future generations as 
well as the present generation should not be incurred out of annual 
revenues and thus be a charge on the taxpayer of the day. It should be 
met from loan funds which would go to increase the national debt. 
The national debt was £ 220 millions on 31 March, 1903. A loan of 
Rs. 2.2 crores or less than £ 1.5 millions a year would not bring on the 
Indian national credit that depletion which so frightened the financial 
advisers of government. The discussion appeared to show that govern- 
ment would not incur heavy expenditure for insurance against famine, 
and where it did undergo a sizeable outlay on irrigation works it was 
for the direct return from it as profit or for the promotion of the produc- 
tion of grain for export. 

In appointing the Irrigation Commission against the almost un- 
animous opposition of expert opinion, Lord Curzon appears to have 
had a definite motive. The report of the commission was a mere justi- 
fication of the policy pursued by government. The line of action re- 
commended was really no action, but when Indian public opinion 
became strong enough to demand a response it was sought to be con- 
founded by an inquiry which turned out in the end to be no more than 
a statement of the opinions of government. The acceptance in toto of 
the financial recommendations of the commission and the close approxi- 
mation of their suggested outlay to the amount of expenditure already 
being incurred was too much of a coincidence. 

IV 

The improvement of the methods and practices of Indian agricul- 
ture was another means that government could adopt to ameliorate the 
economic condition of the classes dependent on land. Much had been 
attempted and much more had been written on the subject of agricul- 
tural improvement. J. A. Voelcker’s report had stimulated the govern- 
ment to action which sought to give a form and a direction to its 
agricultural policy by pronouncing itself in a series of eight resolutions 
embracing every aspcet of the question. 8 * The result, however, did 


66. Report oh the Improvement of Indian Agriculture by J. A. Voelcker (Calcutta, 
1897) and resolutions dated 20 March 1897. Revenue and Agriculture, Agri- 
culture A, June 1897, 27-63. 
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not take a practical shape and agriculture continued to be carried on 
with obsolete implements along outdated lines. 

Arrangements for agricultural education can be briefly summed 
up. Some instruction on no conceivable system was being given in an 
agricultural class at Sibpur, believed to be a failure; two nominal 
classes were in existence in plain high schools at Belgaum and Nadiad 
where very little worth the name was being done; an agricultural 
school at Nagpur was doing good work in a small way; an agricultral 
school in Kanpur was fairly successful; and two agricultural colleges at 
Baroda and Poona were on the whole efficient institutions. These 
obviously were arrangements that could not ireet the requirements of 
a people whose 80 per cent lived on agriculture. 

Lord Curzon attempted to focus attention on this question by 
referring it to the Educational Conference at Simla. 67 The conference, 
however, could give no significant lead and the government were only 
able to lay down a principle that rural schools should provide an 
education adapted to the needs of those whose education did not pro- 
ceed beyond the primary stage. These schools were not intended to 
impart instruction preparatory for middle schools but a limited course 
complete in itself. 68 The aim of agricultural education, as of all other 
education, was the physical, moral and intellectual development of 
"The students and the specific object of the education of agriculturists 
was to make them good cultivators able to derive for themselves the best 
return for their labour. Taking a comprehensive view of the whole struc- 
ture it was felt that three types of institutions would be needed, namely, 
schools for givingtrainitiig^n practical - farming through an elementary 
course through the medium of vernacular,, colleges giving advanced 
practical and scientific instruction through the medium of English and a 
central institution for the teaching of scientific agriculture in its widest 
connotation including advanced research and experimentation. 69 

Agricultural education was important to train expert agriculturists 


67. Inaugural speech by Lord Curzon at the Educational Conference at Simla on 

2 September, 1901. > 

68. Letter dated 6 November, 1901, from Government of India to local govern- 
ments and administrations. Home, Education A, November 1901, 47-61. 

69. Note dated 11 July, 1902, by H. W. Orange, Director General of Education. 
Home, Education A, July 1903, 46-56. 
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but agricultural experiment, in Lord Curzon’s opinion, was much 
more important for the expansion of agricultural production. 70 It was 
decided, therefore, that the exercise should begin from the top with the 
establishment at Pusa of a research station, an agricultural college and 
an experimental farm with adequate scientific expert staff and well- 
equipped laboratories. This institution would establish a high standard 
of agricultural investigation and teaching to which students would be 
drafted after completing their instruction in provincial institutions. It 
was hoped that by. instituting a high standard at Pusa it would be 
possible to raise and regulate the standard of agricultural instruction in 
the provinces also. 71 

The Pusa institutions were sought to be expanded with stupendous 
speed and expenditure. Lack of funds had precluded the expansion 
of agricultural experiment, research, demonstration and instruction but 
this handicap did not operate afterwards and a large outlay for these 
purposes was considered possible and necessary. 72 The ultimate ideal 
of government was the establishment in each important province of an 
agricultural college and research station with a full complement of 
staff and laboratories. In each important and distinctive agricultural 
tract an experimental farm would be established to study the agri- 
culture of that tract. The link with the people would be completed 
by establishing demonstration farms in the villages to explain to the 
villagers the results of experiments arjd to demonstrate their utility in 
the practical conditions of the village. An annual grant of 20 lakhs of 
rupees was set apart for the promotion of this agricultural programme 
and was later sought to be increased to 30 lakhs of rupees. An expert 
staff of 89 members in addition to the, existing 25 was recommended 
for appointment. 73 Ultimately, however, only 21 additional experts 


70. Note dated 7 June, 1902, by Lord Curzon. Revenue and Agriculture, Agricul- 
ture A, January 1902, 8-23. 

71. Despatch dated 4 June. 1903. front Government of India to Secretary of State 
and despatch dated 14 August, 1903, from Secretary of State to Government of 
India. Revenue and Agriculture, Agriculture A, July 1903,6-9, and December 
1903, 13-28. 

72. Despatch dated 12 January, 1905, from Government of India to Secretary of 
State. Revenue and Agriculture, Agriculture A, April 1905, 1. 

73. Note dated 26 July, 1905, by C. L. Tupper and despatch dated 26 October, 1905, 

[Contd. on page S91 
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were sanctioned and another 14 on further representation and the 
annual grant was only increased to 34 lakhs of rupees. It was observed 
that beyond a certain stage every additional European expert reduced 
the scope for the employment of Indians. It was considered preferable 
that progress should be slowed down and Indian experts trained and 
employed rather than import European specialists. 74 

In practical terms, however, not much could have resulted imme- 
diately from such a policy. The appointment of European, for the 
most part British, experts may have been a ground for an insinuation 
that the services were being maintained as a preserve of Europeans 
but in the prevailing conditions of Indian society, Indians could not 
have been qualified specialists in large numbers. For the superior 
guidance of its agricultural policy the government had to look to the 
west. A beginning had been made in the right direction and on 
sound principles. The result would only be obtained after a long 
time. 

V 

In spite of all that the British government did or might have done 
for its Indian agricultural subjects it could not tame nature which at 
times deviated from normalcy and visited famine on the people. The 
government could help people withstand famine by pursuing an en- 
lightened land revenue policy, by liberalizing the grant of takavi loans 
and making credit available to agriculturits, by expanding irrigation 
and improving agriculture, and by ameliorating the economic condi- 
tion of the agricultural classes. On the contrary, by refusing to adopt, 
a benevolent policy in respect of any of them, the government would 
be aggravating scarcity. Aggravation could also ensue from such acts 
of government as export of grain in large quantities, because export 
reduced the quantity of grain available for consumption and raised 
the price of that which was available, and from omission to organize 
an adequate system of communications to ensure rapid movement of 
grain to famine areas from unaffected parts. A considerable lot had 


Continued from page 390.] 

from Government of India to Secretary of State. Revenue and Agriculture, 
Agriculture A, November 1805, 12-44. 

74. Despatches dated 26 January, 1906, and 14 December, 1906, from Secretary of 
State to Government of India. Revenue and Agriculture, Agriculture A, 
August 1906, 1-8, and January 1907. 38-9. 
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been done for the extension of railways since about 1880. Export of 
grain, however, was a standing reproach against the government. 

Ordinarily India produced sufficient food for its own requirements 
and a little more that could be exported or stored. If the food pro- 
duction of the country led to surpluses for some years, the resulting 
accumulation of stocks was reflected in a fall in prices. But if the 
production was ’so deficient as to exceed the margin for export or 
storage the consequence was scarcity reflected in a rise in prices. 76 

Available statistics do not help in reaching a firm conclusion 
as to whether exports of grain ever reduced the food stocks so largely 
as to fall short of the requirements. Estimated yield of crops like rice 
and wheat and the tonnage of exports are recorded. But it is not 
possible to ascertain the food requirements of the people because 
there were crops other than rice and wheat and the production figures of 
these crops also are available for some of the principal provinces only. 
An estimate of requirements can at best only be an intelligent guess. 
Recorded retail prices, based on original returns sent by insufficiently 
informed Indian agents in the bazars, only show what is well known, 
namely, that there was scarcity in particular areas during particular 
periods. Export figures are a rough but more valid indicator of the 
share of government in . aggravating famine. 76 Exports of rice were 


75. “Narrative of the Famine in India in 1896-9 7’’ by T. W. Holderness (Simla, 


1897), i p. 8-11. 

76. “Sea-borne Trade and Navigation Accounts of British India” for 1897-98, 
1900-01, 1903-04 and 1906-07 show the tonnage of export of rice and wheat 


to have been as follows: — 


Rice 

1897- 98 1,337,383 

1898- 99 1,897,221 
1899-1900 1,613,625 

1900-01 1,567,236 
" 1901-02 1,701,484 

1902- 03 2,374,626 

1903- 04 2,245,720 

1904- 05 2,474,444 

1905- 06 2,152,091 

1906- 07 1,935,500 


Nature of the season Wheat Nature of the season 


Fairly good 144,895 Favourable on the whole 

Favourable on the whole 1,010,158 Not favourable on the whole 
Not very favourable 513.099 Unfavourable on the whole 

Not favourable 27,368 Not unfavourable on the whole 

Unfavourable 392,557 Unfavourable on the whole 

Favourable on the whole 550,511 Favourable on the whole 


On the whole not unfav- 
ourable 

Not very favourable 

Slightly unfavourable 
Not very favourable 


1,337,537 Exceptionally good 
2,201,600 Not very favourable on the 
whole 

982,476 Favourable on the whole 
842,775 Slightly Unfavourable 
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high and went on increasing until they reached the peak of the decade 
in 1904-05. Even in unfavourable years like 1899-1900, 1900-01 and 
1901-02 the exports of rice were high. Wheat exports declined indeed 
but were high whenever the season was favourab e. 

Imports of grain were so microscopic that they could not have 
been for consumption. 77 Their small quantity could not have fed 
large numbers overextended periods.. It is more logical to think that 
they were intended for seed and experimentation, of which there was 
an undoubted expansion during Lord Curzon’s tenure. 

The section of the people most immediately and intimately 
affected by famine was that which was its poorest constituent. An 
extended famine like that of 1899-1900 would bring in the less for- 
tunate of the middle classes also For such people the most effective 
means of relief was their employment on public works which re- 
quired a large amount of labour. People could be employed on relief 
works as labourers working for wages. By providing them the means to 
earn government enabled them to purchase grain. Thus the question 
became one of providing potential avenues of employment instead of 
holding out doles of charity from the public treasury which would 
have been demoralizing to the recipients, indefensible to the taxpayer 
and ruinous to the state. 

At first when the policy of government was inchoate, relief works 
Contd. from page 392.] 

Province-wise break-up of the export figures suggests that the produce of 
particular areas had been earmarked for export regardless of the produce 
in other parts. Sind appears to have provided most of the wheat for 
export and Burma most of the rice. On account of a perennial supply 
of water from the Indus and the Irrawaddy both Sind and Burma were 
safe from acute famine. 

77 The tonnage of imports of foodgrains into British India was as follows : 



Rice 

Wheat 


Rice 

Wheat 

1897-98 

35,131 

3,746 

1902-03 

1,406 

1,225 

1898-99 

301 

418 

1903-04 

308 

1,872 

1899-1900 

15,382 

16,220 

1904-05 

755 

424 

1900-01 

4,151 

28,671 

1905-06 

362 

23,386 

190102 

3,099 

11,963 

1906-07 

6,100 

10,730 

Vide “Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 

Accounts 

of British I 

ndia,’’ 1897-98, 


1900-01, 1903-04 and 1906-07. 
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were started merely for the sake of providing employment rather than 
to utilize famine labour to the best advantage at the same time. 
During the famine of 1896-97 the relief works found suitable were 
road making and road repairs, small scattered village works, usually 
small water tanks and earthwork of projected railways, and in Punjab 
two canal projects which happened to be ready for immediate 
implementation and a small number of large works in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Bengal and Bombay. 78 Only works 
of this type could be opened because labour was unskilled and 
professional supervisory agency was limited, while large well consi- 
dered schemes required considerable expert supervision. Nor were 
such large well considered schemes always everywhere available. But 
this was inevitable because labour was employed for reasons other 
than those of requirement. 78 It was necessary, therefore, that 
programmes of famine relief works should be always ready and avail- 
able for execution. Large works were particularly useful because they 
were usually located at some distance from the houses of the famine 
hit people and a test of necessity was thus indirectly applied. Distance 
from the worker’s houses and compulsory residence at the site of the 
works were evidence of actual need of those willing to come and 
frightened away those who could support themselves by other means. 
Small works too might on occasions be found suitable for those 
whose presence at their homes was essential to hold the village 
community together. 80 The most suitable works, however, were 
those which admitted of a concentration of labour under the limited 
professional supervision available with some satisfactory return on 
the outlay incurred. 

The Famine Commission of 1898 had conceded that when large 
works for the relief of people were opened it might be expected that 
not a small number of the workers would be those who were 
in no special need of relief and who could sustain themselves without 
such assistance. In order the necessitous only might flock to relief 
works the work to be exacted from them ought npt to be too light 

78. Narrative of the Famine in India in 1896-9V' by T. W. Holderness (Simla, 

1897), p. 28. 

79. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1898, para 406. 

80. Ibid., para 408, Cf. B. M. Bhatia, op. cit., pp. 475-76. 
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or unduly attractive. 81 With due regard for the maintenance of 
the health of the relief workers they must be required to put in a 
certain amount of labour to be eligible for a certain wage. 82 The 
requirement really was to reduce the excessive numbers of ineffici- 
ent workers and infuse spirit and energy in the able-bodied minority. 
The one could not be thrown out. the other *as indispensable. The 
remuneration should be just enough to keep alive the inefficient and 
yet not be a deterrent but an incentive to the hard working. A scale 
by a system of payment by results or a task and minimum wage 
system operating in respect of family groups was the only suitable 
basis of calculation of wages. 83 At the same time the wages should 
not be so high as to attract labour from avenues which could use- 
fully employ it under ordinary demand for labour. This was official 
thinking at the time when Lord Curzon arrived at the helm. 

Lord Curzon was alarmed at the very threshold of his viceroyalty 
not only by the visitation of famine but also by the enormous 
number of workers on relief in the Central Provinces and Bombay. 84 
In December 1899 relief was being distributed on a far vaster scale 
than during the famine of 1896-97. It was quite possible that relief 
was unduly generous and that a Considerable number of its bene- 
ficiaries were really not so destitute of resources. 

The government persuaded itself that the state should not 
undertake to secure people from all suffering during famine but only 
to protect them from starvation. 1 he conditions of relief should be 
such as to ensure the needfulness of its recipients while gratuitous 
relief should be accompanied by an even stricter enforcement of these 
conditions. The able bodied should be offered work on proved 
necessity and wages should not exceed subsistence level oh the basis 
of a fixed task and wage system of payment. The requirement was to 
discriminate between those in need of relief and those who could 


81. Ref or t of the Indian Famine Commission, 1898, para 131. 

82. yarralive of the Famine in India in 1896-97 by T. W. Holderness (Simla, 
1897) para 61. Also B. M. Bhatia, op, cit„ p, 280. 

83. Cf. B. M. Bhatia, op. cit., pp. 280-81. 

84. Telegram dated 13 December, 1899, from the Private Secretary to Viceroy to 
the Revenue Secretary. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, January 1900, 10. 
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support themselves otherwise. 85 The object of government, however, 
was not to place an arbitrary limitation on the extent of 
state relief to famine sufferers but only to ensure its flow to those 
truly in need of it. For instance, the people of the Central Provinces, 
already ground down by the famine of 1896-97, were only too ready 
to accept relief during 1899-1900, while the people of Gujrat, tor 
the most part in the principalities, accustomed to unbroken prosper- 
ity, were inhibited from applying for relief. In order to ensure 
adherence to a safe mean between excessive liberality and undue 
strictness “the one had to be restrained, the other to be urged.” The 
effect was a uniform conformation to the standard of requirement. 

Sir James Lyall’s Famine Commission made no new or startling 
suggestions and only recommended higher wages with less emphasis 
on the disciplinary features of the existing famine relief system. 
Sir Antony P. MacDonnell’s Famine Commission recommended that 
programmes of works with complete surveys, etc., should be drawn up 
and kept under constant revision by including the current projects of 
the public works department. Likewise programmes under municipal 
bodies were suggested. Establishment for relief works could be drawn 
from educational departments and teachers and educated youngmen 
and tools and, implements for the' use of famine workers should be 
kept in ample stock always. 86 The commission also held up some 
moral behests which could be more an exhortation than a feature of 
the policy of state. 87 

85. Letter dated 27 December, 1899, from the Government of India to the 
Governments of Bombay and Punjab, the Chief Commissioners, Central 
Provinces and Ajmere-Merwara and the Resident, Hyderabad. Revenue and 
Agriculture, Famine A, January 1900. 10. 

86. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1901, paras27-29. Also B.M. Bhatia, 
op. oil., pp. 279-S0 

87- The views of the commission of 1901, however, were those of its president, 
Sir Antony MacDonnell. At the time he had the largest and latest executive 
experience of famine. The report of the commission was more a result of that 
experience than of the inquiries conducted by it. As Lieutetiant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces he had worked on certain lines during 1896-97 
and 1900 and it turned out that those lines were correct. “He entered upon 
the enquiries of 1900, strongly possessed in favour of the system which had 
served him so well. I followed him a year later thr ugh three of the larger 
provinces, and the complaint was almost universal that his enquiries were not 
of the nature of a judicial investigation into the facts, but were rather 
directed to the support of foregone conclusions ” Note dated 16 August, 1902, 
by Sir D. Ibbetson. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, November 
1902, 10-23. 
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The government of India accepted the views of the commission 
except those relating tef personal discrimination in the matter of 
admission to relief \yorks, rates of wages and abolition of the minimum 
wage. 88 Provincial views were widely divergent. The local govern- 
ments agreed with the commission on the question of personal 
discriminatioiy but the government of India would go even farther 
and open relief works to those who had only their capital to live on 
which they needed to earn their livelihood in ordinary times, e.g., seed 
grain, plough, bullocks and other implements and property. 
The object of personal discrimination was that only they should be 
admitted to relief works who were genuinely in need of relief. At 
least in the initial stages of famine selection was feasible. It was 
also necessary to reduce excessive numbers in receipt of state relief 
before they had exhausted their own resources. The attractions of 
relief close to their homes were too tempting to the poorer classes to 
deter them in spite of all the restrictions and reduction of wages. 
The proximity of the works easily attracted villagers whb were not 
inhibited by social and moral considerations. The only available 
alternative was personal selection to determine the need of famine 
sufferers. On the other hand administrative organization to administer 
selection on a large scale was not likely always to be available as it was 
in 1902 on account of continuing famine in recent years. The same 
continuity of famine had breached the moral fibre of the people who 
had lost the dignified restrain and reluctance so much in evidence in 
1896-97. The considerations for and against personal selection were 
about evenly balanced, 89 It was decided, therefore, that it should be 
tried as an experiment during the next famine. 

Likewise the abolition of the minimum wage was also supported 
but the government had its reservations because it was being 
accompanied by restricted admission and reduced wages. It had been 
conclusively shown that the institution of the minimum during 

88. Resolution dated 26 August, 1901. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, 
September 1901, 17-23 

89. Letters from local governments and adminstrations to Government of India 
■' and despatch dated 30 October, 1902, from Government of India to Secretary 

of State. Revenue and- Agriculture, Famine A, November 1902, 10-23, and 
resolution dated 21 March, 1603. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, May 
1903,1-6. 
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1899-1900 was found to be redundant and was actually dispensed with 
in the Central Provinces, Ajmer, Punjab and parts of Bombay. Mini- 
mum wage had a demoralizing effect on its recipients and sank almost 
to the level of gratuitous relief. For the able-bodied at any rate a 
minimum was absurd. Provision might be made for the weak and the 
task assigned should be ada. ted to the physical capacity of the 
workers. Under exceptional conditions a minimum wage might still 
be given but as a feature of famine relief administration it had to be 
abandoned. The government believed in the principle that “the wage 
should be the lowest amount sufficient to maintain health under given 
circumstances ” The pre-1898 scale was parsimonious, that of the 
commission of 1898 was proved in 1899-1900 to be extravagant. The 
correct wage scale lay somewhere between the two. 90 

The Irrigation Commission emphasized the importance of main- 
taining programmes of relief works with an eye on their utility when 
completed. The government fully shared this view and favoured 
programmes of carefully worked out and approved schemes. 91 

Lord Curzon’s efforts to make agriculture a profitable profession 
and to render it financially manageable by providing much needed 
capital by the intervention of the state were charted bn a correct plan. 
The co-operative movement caught root while the takavi laws were 
better adapted to the requirements of agriculturists. Funds continued 
to be devoted to the construction of irrigation works which in due 
time would afford all the protection to cultivation that in the govern- 
ment’s view was possible under the prevailing conditions of engineer- 
ing. Likewise a right beginning was made towards the introduction 
of scientific practices in the methods of cultivation. The undertaking 
was expensive like all large undertakings and understandably it 
waited until Lord Curzon’s time. Under his guidance the govern- 
ment abandoned its attitude of indifference and unconcern and boldly 
came forward to give a significant lead to the people for the 
improvement of agriculture. There was no illusion, however, that 

90. Draft resolution, enclosure to despatch dated 30 October; 1902, from Govern- 
ment of India to Secretary of State. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, 
November 1902, 10-23. 

91. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-30, paras 332-34, and letter 
dated 30 July, 1804, from Government of India to local governments and admi- 
nistrations. Revenue and Agriculture, Famine A, August 1904, 4. 
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all these efforts would aggregate to a complete success in eradicating 
famine. The continued possibility of famines led the government to 
profit from the experience of famine relief since 1895 with the result 
that the theory and mechanics of famine relief administration were 
made more enlightened than they were at any time in the past. 
During Lord Curzon’s tenure itself a considerable deal had been 
done in relieving scarcity with efficiency and success in British 
provinces and particularly in the Indian states who were assisted with 
liberal loans. 
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Recently some attempts have been made to suggest that the Anand 
marriage ceremony was initiated by the Namdhari Guru Baba Ram 
Singh. Both Dr. Fauja Singh Bajwa and Dr. M. M. Ahluwalia in their 
works on the Kukas contend that the Namdhari Guru was the initiator 
of this form of marriage. Dr. Ahluwalia has even written that “The 
Namdhari sources claim that the Anand Marriages were not initiated by 
anybody except their Guru Ram Sjngh” and also that “the Anand 
Marriage Act was passed by the Government of India due to the efforts 
of the then Namdhari Satguru Pratap Singh, Tikka Ripudaman Singh 
of Nabha and some others .” 1 A study of the papers relating to the Act 
does not support this sweeping contention. True, the Kuka Guru did 
send a letter to the Government to support the measure . 2 But in this he 
was acting in concert with several other Sikh leaders and associations. In 
fact, neither he nor his followers claimed the Anand marriage to be 
their innovation. 

The Anand ceremony “was initiated by the third Guru of the 
Sikhs, Guru Amar Das and the marriages of Bhai Kamlia and 
Matho Murari were performed in accordance therewith in the time of 
third and fourth Gurus, the last of whom composed the four Laawaan 
in the Suhi Rag of the Guru Granth Sahib, the sacred book of the 
Sikhs .” 3 The occasion and circumstances for the initiation of this form 
of marriage has been detailed in a note prepared by [?] the then professor 
of the Khalsa College, Lyallpur. He wrote: 


1. M. M Ahluwalia, Iiukas — The Freedom Fighters of the Punjab, p p. 50-51 . 

2. Namdhari Guru Pratap Singh to Government of India, 13 December. 1908, 
Papers relating to Act VII of 1909, Vol. I, Legislative Department. 

3. Speech by Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
27 August, 1909. 
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Guru Amar Dass tried to barter down all the injurious caste barri- 
ers, and, incensed at this noble effort of the third Guru, the Hindus 
excommunicated those Sikhs of the Guru who in obedience to his 
teachings had ceased to observe caste. Among those Sikhs was 
one namecbRandhawa. When he wanted to marry his daughter, 
the Brahmins refused to come and officiate at the solemnisation of 
the marriage, saying that having become a Sikh of Guru Amar Das 
he had ceased to be a Hindu, and thus had forfeited every right 
to have the marriage of his daughter performed according to Hindu 
rituals. Upon this the Sikh went to Guru Amar Das Ji, and said 
he was prepared to keep his daughter unmarried, but would on no 
account consent to the ceremony being performed according to 
Hindus who were so wrath at his having given up the whimsical 
caste distinctions. Realizing the fix in which the Sikh was, the 
Guru ordered his son-in-law (afterwards Guru Ram Das Ji) to go 
and officiate at the marriage of the Sikh’s daughter. It was on this 
occasion that the four laawaan were originally composed by the 
fourth Guru. 

The next noteworthy occasion on which the entire form prescrib- 
ed conjointly by the third and fourth Gurus was observed was the 
marriage of the sixth. Guru’s daughter (Bibi Viro) at the village 
Jhabal in the Amritsar district . 4 ^ 

Henceforth a fair came to be held annually to commemorate this 
remarkable marriage. Ever since that day the Anand riti became 
the recognised form of marriage among the Sikhs. 

This ceremony however fell into partial disuse soon after the Sikh 
power was established in the Punjab. Earlier and so long as they had 
no settled home, “the Sikhs united by the bonds of common faith lived 
a free untrammelled, selfless life, acknowledging no leaders, ordaining 
no priests and acting independently of each other, yet ready to share 
the weal and woe of a brother Sikh. Occasionally they met in a general 
council called Gurmata to decide matters of common interest and of an 
importance which required united action. They led plain simple lives 
as rnembers of a single household, sharing whatever they had and 


4, Government of Punjab to Government of India, 20 April, 1909, enclosure. 
Home Department, Judicial B Proceedings, July 1909, 55-56. 
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owing obedience to none, performing their own marriages and reciting 
hymns from the Granth when anyone passed to the land of Gurus. 5 
But soon after the founding of the Sikh power in the Punjab, “the 
republican fraternity broke up, strong men asserted themselves as 
eaders and surrounded themselves with power, wealth and luxuries 
of life, and the Sikh settled down in a population of Hindus. 
Scattered and small in number they could not resist the influence 
of Hinduism, which gradually asserted itself till all but in dress 
they became identified with the Hindus. They began to observe 
all Hindu customs, all Hindu ceremonies, to which recitation 
from the Granth were sometimes superadded. ’’ 6 The influence 
of the Dogras in the employ of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in this pro- 
cess of degeneration of the Sikhs, was no less great and even “the idol 
worship, the practice most vigorously denounced by the Gurus, found 
its way into the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar.’’ 7 

Yet, the Anand ceremony escaped absolute obliteration as a result 
of widow marriages because these were not recognized by Hindu Law. 
It also remained in vogue among the Nihangs, Bandeis (adherents of 
Banda Singh Bahadur) and Sikh residents of far off places from the 
Punjab like Nander and Patna. 

The first serious attempt at the revival of the Anand marriage 
ceremony was made during the time of Ranjit Singh by Baba Dyal, 
founder of the Nirankari movement. This ceremony as propagated by 
him apparently consisted of the bride and bride-groom walking round 
Guru Granth Sahib while the Granthi read out certain sacred scriptures 
from the text. 8 

The second attempt was made by the Namdhari Guru Baba 
Ram Singh who also adopted the Anand ceremony, but with a 
major difference. Whereas the Nirankaris performed their marriages 
without the sacred fire and without the interposition of Brahmans, 


5. The Pioneer Allahabad, 6 February 1909. / 

6. Ibid-. 

7. Government of Punjab to Government of India, 20 April 1909 enclosure, Home 
Dempartment, Judicial B Proceedings July 1909, 55-56. 

8. Baba Gurdit Singh, Nirankari Guru to Government of India, 10 January, 1909. 
Papers relating to Act VII of 1909, vol.J. Cf A. H. Bingley, Sikhs ( Handbook 
for the Indian Army), p. 69. 
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the Kukas continued to dig, like the Hindus sacrificial pit for burning 
fire and put fragrant substances into it at the time of their marriages. 

The third and the most important attempt at the widespread pro- 
pagation of the Anand form of marriage was made by the Singh Sabha 
movement. The marriage ceremony as propagated by the Singh Sabha 
resembled the Nirankari rather than the Namdhari version of the Anand 
marriage. The chief requisites of this form of marriage were: 

1. The presence of Guru Granth Sahib, the Sikh scripture, on 
the occasion of marriage to serve as witness, dispensing with the burning 
of fire and the invocation of gods marked out on ground with flour in 
symbolic figures. 

2. Citation of four Shabads (hymns), known as laawaan from the 
said scripture to solemnize the tie of union between the bride and the 
bridegroom after they are questioned as to their willingness to enter 
into the sacred union. The couple, in token of solemn pledge before 
and homage to the scripture, walks around it when each of the said four 
hymns is read, thus doing four rounds in all. 

3. The singing in chorus of the hymns which after the word 
Anand (pleasure) with which the hymn begin are called Anand Sahib. In 
these hymns thanks of Almighty accompanied with joys are expressed 
for having gained the desired object and one is instructed to look to 
Him for every success and pleasure. 

4. The reading out of Ardas (prayer) invoking the benediction 
of the Ten Gurus and of the sacred scripture to grace the union 
which is declared complete after a sermon is delivered as to the respect- 
ive duties and responsibilities of the couple enjoining on the bride to 
be always submissive to her husband who in return is bound to have 
every regard for her feelings and to think always of her convenience 
and pleasure in preference to his own keeping thereby the balance of 
perfect harmony and happiness of home. 8 

This form of the Anand ceremony even to this day continues to be 
performed at the Sikh marriages, in the presence of the bride, the 
bridegroom, their relatives, friends, etc., and is conducted t>y a religious 


9 Note by Munshi Sohan Singh, Tahsildar of Shakargarh, 11 January, 1909, 
Home Department, Judicial B Proceedings, July 1909, 55-56. 
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person known to be well versed in Sikh tenets, and sacred hymns 
are also sung to add grandeur to the occassion. 

For the proper understanding of the genesis of the Anand 
Marriage Act, it is worthwhile here to describe briefly some of the 
major effects of the Singh Sabha movement in 1 his regard. Launched 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century to restore Sikhism to 
its pristine purity, this reform movement caused a schism in the Sikh 
community by dividing it into the ‘puritans’ or ‘reformist’ who 
observed all the ordinances of the Gurus, and the ‘degenerates’, as 
they were called by the reformists, having leanings towards Hinduism. 
The ‘puritans’ regarded themselves as the true sons of the Khalsa and 
the Granth Sahib as containing the whole law. Discarding the old 
Hindu customs, they started performing their birth, marriage and 
death ceremonies in the old simple Sikh fashion. The ‘degenerates’ 
or the Hinduised Sikhs — an important section of the Sikh community, 
although a small minority — on the other hand, practised mostly the 
observances of Brahmanical religion and were Sikhs only in name. 

At a time when Sikhism was fast sinking into the fold of Hindu 
religion, this reform movement led to the emergence of numerous 
Singh Sabhas all over the country and the despatch of missionaries 
by the Chief Khalsa Diwan. The result of this was that, unlike 
other reform movements, the Singh Sabha movement did not remain 
confined to educated few', but touched the Sikh people in general. 
Soon there was a feeling that they were not Hindus and so desired 
to have a body of laws of their own, laws of marriage, inheritance and 
succession based on social justice and equal rights for men and women, 
free from all taint of inequality and compulsion, w-orthy of a free 
God-fearing Sikh community.” 10 This was greatly resented by those 
who preferred Brahmanical customs and by the Brahman priests w'ho 
viewed with displeasure the loss of so large a clientele as that repre- 
sented by Sikh population. In the heat of the religious controversies 
that ensued the opponents of the ‘puritan’ even questioned the 
validity of the Sikh customs. Their bitterest attacks were, however, 
on the Anand marriage ceremony. 

It was against this background and in an atmosphere of tension 


10. The Pioneer, Allahabad, 6 February, 1909. 
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and uncertainty in the first decade of the present century that 
-^Tikka Ripudaman Singh of Nabha, Member of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, thought of statutory recognition for the Sikh 
marriages to dispel doubts as to their validity. With this end 
in view Tikka Sahib held discussions with the Law Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, Sir Erie Richards, at Simla, and afterwards 
wrote to him that “nearly all leading Sikhs badly feel the want of 
codifying their laws, and also think that the proposed Sikh Marriage 
Act will be the first and most appropriate step in that direction.” 
In support of his contention, he forwarded the opinions of ninety- 
three leading members of the Sikh community. He also sent 
a draft bill of the proposed legislation and, urging for its adoption, 
wrote that there were “good reasons to belive that, in the absence of 
a validating enactment, doubts may be thrown upon it and Sikhs may 
have to face great difficulties in the future, and incur heavy expendi- 
ture on suits instituted in the Civil Courts,” He also wrote that 
the passing of this enactment involved no new priniciples but merely 
validated an existing rite . 11 

Tikka Sahib’s letter along with the draft bill was referred to the 
Home Depertment which, in turn, sent it to the Government of the 
Punjab for an opinion on the subject. The first reaction of the provin- 
cial Governtment was not in favour of the bill and it wrote back that 
“in the absence of any established necessity for legislation, the 
Lieutenant Governor, would be adverse to the adoption of any such 
action” but suggested that “the real object of the proposed legislation” 
should be ascertained from^e Tikka Sahib personally 12 

Sir Louis Dane, the' succeeding Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, was therefore asked to discuss the question with Tikka Sahib. 
After meeting Tikka Sahib and making necessary enquiries from other 
sources, the Lieutenant-Governor felt “inclined to take somewhat 
different view of the proposed legislation^ from that put forward by 

11. Demi official, "Tikka Ripudaman Singh to Sir Erie Richards, I March, 1908. 
Legislative Department, A Proceedings, November 1909, 9-101. 

12. Demi-official, E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government of Punjab, 
to G. B. H. Fell, Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, 10 April 1908. Ibid. 
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his predecessor.” The Chief Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab further wrote that “the Lieutenant-Governor has satisfied 
himself that the Anand form of marriage has been impugned by non- 
Sikhs and more especially by the members of the Arya Samai, and 
that there has been a certain amount of pamphlet walfare in which the 
children of such marriages have been branded as illegitimate by the 
■ opponents of the Neo-Sikh party.” 13 Even though, there had yet been 
no case where the validity of such marriage was contested in a law 
courr, the Lieutenant-Governor recognized the force of Tikka Sahib’s 
argument that “the object of the proposed legislation is to avoid the 
uncertainty and the expense which the process of obtaining a judicial 
decision would entail.” Moreover since the ceremony was “a simple 
and less expensive one than that ordinarily in force among Hindus,” 
it was also suggested that the proposed bill be “introduced in the 
Imperial Legislative Council as it was to apply to the whole of British 
India.” 14 

The Bill was introduced in the Imperial Legislative Concil meet- 
ing at Simla on 30 October, 1908. It was widely acclaimed by the 
Sikhs. That the Bill had the popular support of the community was 
evinced by the numerous communications received by the Government 
in favour of it. Still there was a small section of the Sikhs who 
published pamphlets and sent representations to the Government 
demanding the withdrawl of the Bill. 15 Since it happened to be an 


13. Demi-official, E. D, Maclagan,, Chief Secretary to the Government of Punjab 
to G. B. H Fell, Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, 31 July, 1908. Ibid. Cf . - Note from Bhai Lehna Singh, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan, 7 January, 1909: 

“Not only the preachers of the Arya Samaj but its organs in the press 
also have thrown out broad hints that the ' earliest opportunity will be 
utilised” to impeach the validity of Sikh marriages in iaw courts. Home 
Department, Judicial B Proceedings, March 1909, 40. 

14. Demi-official, E. D. Maclagan, Chief Secretary to the Government of Punjab 
to G. B. H. Fell, Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, 31 July, 1908; Legislative Department, A Proceedings, November 
1909, 9-101. 

15. The views of the opponents of the Bill were contained in two almost 
indentical letters to the Government of India; one from Maya Singh and 
24 Sikhs of Lahore and the other in Gurmukhi from Granthis, Pujaris, 

[Continued on page 407 
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important segment of the community, their viewpoint should be 
examined. 

It was contended that the supporters and sympathisers of the Bill 
did not represent the main body of the Khalsa; and the support that 
the Bill had received was the product of an agitation and not the 
outcome of the genuine feelings of the Sikhs. 

They further argued that ‘Anand’ signified pleasure or joy, and 
it was not a form of any marriage ceremony common among the Sikhs; 
that it was a prayer and name of a collection of certain sacred hymns 
in the Granth Sahib. 

They also claimed that though the Sikhs by strictly following the 
teachings of Guru Granth Sahib were distinct in their religious tenets 
from Hindus, in their social customs they were one with them having 
little desire to break away from the Hindu social or customary laws. 

Finally, according to them, this was the creation of the Singh 
Sabha sect among the Sikhs, the members of which wished to establish 
new customs and ceremonies in accordance w ith the dictates of their 
new faith. , 

The supporters of the Bill took up these contentions and exposed 
their hollowness. They showed that ‘only bare hardihood’ produced 
and sustained by vested interests could claim general Sikh opposition 
to the measure. As against a total of five adverse communications 
to the Government, they referred to the hundreds of communica- 
tions which included the opinions of the leaders of the Panth, 
the Sikh bodies, the Reises, Jagirdars, the Sikh Rajas and 
the general public both from inside and outside India, wherever 
the Sikhs were. In these circumstances only the wilfully blind could 
doubt the bona fides of the Sikhs in supporting the Bill. 

The reformists claimed that the term ‘Anand’ also meant marriage 
contracted according to Sikh ceremony. Giani Gurbakhsh Singh, Manager 

Continued from page 406]. 

Mahants, and Sants of Amritsar on behalf of Golden Temple and other 

temples connected with it. Arur Singh, Manager of the Golden Temple, 

however, was in favour of the Bill, vide his letter to Tikka Sahib of Nabha 

on 29 July, 1909. 

Papers relating to Act VII of 1909, Vol. II. / * 
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of the Golden Temple Works, Amritsar, pat forwards the following 
arguments in support of this claim of the reformists: 

(a) Just as in Persian the word Shadi means both ‘joy’ and 
‘marriage,’ so in Panjabi the word ‘Anand’ means both ‘joy’ and 
‘marriage.’ 

(b) Sir Guru Das Bannerji had admitted in his Hindu Law that 
‘Anand’ is the name of a marriage ceremony among the Sikhs. 
It is so called because during its performance a text from the Sikh 
scriptures called ‘Anand’ is recited. 

(c) In Punjabi papers, 25 years old, we find note^on marriages 
performed according to Anand ceremony. 

(d) In the Prem Sumarg and other Sikh books, the word ‘Anand’ 
has been used in the sense of ‘marriage’. 16 

Describing how essential it was for the Sikhs to solemnize their 
marriages according to Anand ceremony, Gurbaksh Singh further wrote:- 
Guru Granth Sahib strictly prohibits idol or element worship, but in 
the Hindu marriage ceremony the worship of nine constellations 
of the stars is necessary element and Agni (fire) is set up as witness 
god. So how can monotheists like Sikhs follow such customs ? 
Again, our scriptures say ! “do not pay any heed to the auspicious- 
ness or otherwise of the constellations; there is one God above all 
these;” but the Hindus have to wait for months and years for the 
auspiciousness ot these occasions. Again, as a reward of conducting 
the marriage ceremony, the officiating Brahmin priest receives some 
money in charity; but our scriptures say: “Oh, priest, the jajman s 
daughter is thy daughter. By accepting this money thou spoilest 
thy chance of salvation.” 

Again, we find in a commentary on Shikh customs, “whoever 
accepts any reward for conducting marriage ceremony is an infidel.” 17 

That the Anand form of marriage was an old ceremony among the 
Sikhs and not an innovation of the reformists has been described above. 
The supporters of the Bill quoted several instances from Bhai Santokh 
Singh’s Suraj Prakash, then considered the oldest and the most authentic 


16. Home Department, Judicial B Proceedings, October 1909, 83. 

17. Ibid. 
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complete record of Sikh history, to show that this form of marriage was 
introduced by the third Guru. Since the Anand composed by the 
- third Guru and the laawaan, i.e., ties composed by the fourth Guru, the 
sine qua non of the Anand ceremony, were embodied in the Sikh 
scriptures, the reformers put this forth as an irrefutable proof of the 
ceremony having been enjoined by the Gurus. 

While the Government was still getting reports both for and 
against the Bill, an obstacle appeared in the way of carrying out the pro- 
posed lesgislation. Tikka Sahib’s term of office as a Member had 
expired and the Government on its part . had allowed the introduc- 
tion of this Bill on the clear understanding that it was not to take 
any part in the debates or voting on the Bill. However, the Govern- 
ment of India facilitated the measure by specially nominating Sardar 
Sunder Singh Majithia to the Legislative Council. The original draft 
of Tikka Sahib underwent some changes in the Select Committee and 
the Bill was passed on 22nd October as ‘Anand Marriage Act, 1909.’ 

These, then, were the circumstances that led to the passing of 
the Anand Marriage Act. As for the Kukas, whose role in this regard 
has been almost fabricated by recent writers, not only accepted it 
as a legalisatation of “the ancient Sikh marriage rite,” but also felt 
unhappy about its final form. 18 Obviously then, they were neither the 
initiators nor the main force behind the passage of this Act. The main bo- 
dies for the propagation of this form of marriage ceremony were the 
various Singh Sabhas, Khalsa Diwans and the Chief Khalsa Diwan, and 
the main force that carried the Bill through the Imperial Legislative 
Council were Tikka Ripudaman Singh of Nabha, Sardar Sunder Singh 
Majithia and the Sikh masses in general. 

[Note — One of the prominent Sikh leaders who supported, through 
the press, the Anand Marriage Bill in 1909 was Bhagat Lakshman Singh. 


18. (a) Letter in Gurmukhi from Sant Singh and 53 other-Kukas. Papers Relating 
to Act VII of 1909, Vol. I. 

(b) Telegram, from Namdhari Guru Partap Singh to Government of India, 13 
October, 1H09. 

“Kindly omit ‘clause 4. Substitute Sikh tenets and customs for personal 
law in clause 5 of Anand Marriage Bill. Otherwise, drop Bill.” 

See Papers Relating to Act VII of 1909, Vol. III. 
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While the bill was on the anvil, awaiting passage through the Viceroy’s 
Council, the Arya Samajists of the Paojab and their friends raised a 
storm of agitation against it. It was at this time that Bhagat Laksh- 
man Singh wrote a number of letters to the editors of the Tribune, 
Lahore, and the Khalsa Advocate, Amritsar. These letters, and those 
of Giani Gurbakhsh Singh, Bhai Lehna Singh and others addressed to 
the Government, greatly strengthened the hands of the Hon’ble Sardar 
Sunder Singh Majithia, the mover of the Bill, and facilitated its 
' passage through the Council ( vide the Tribune, Lahore, October 5, 7, 13 
1909, and the Khalsa Advocate, Amritsar, October 9, 16, 23, 30). These 
letters were highly appreciated by Sardar Sunder Singh Majithia who 
wrote to Bhagatji on October 19, 1909, saying that these letters were 
“Capital” and “the L(ieutenant) G(overnor) was speaking in high 
terms about them ”.— Editor ] 



Correspondence 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF MAHARAJA RAN JIT SINGH 

I was surprised to read in Mr. Mohinder Singh Pannun’s letter 
in the Tribune of September 18, 1968, “No wonder the Maharaja 
[Ranjit Singhj’s exact place of birth is not known’’ and “it appears 
that nobody ever thought of verifying this fact.’’ According to him, 
Syed Muhammad Latif makes no mention of it in his History of the 
Panjab and Principal Sita Ram Kohli “is inclined to accept the view 
that Badrukhan was the brith-place of Maharaja.” / 

This observation is not supported by relevant literature and 
previous enquires on the subject. In his earlier book Tarikh-i-Panjab, 
published in 1888, Syed Muhammad Latif makes a categorical state- 
ment on page 98 that Ranjit Singh was born at Gujranwala on 
November 2, 1780. In the same way, Principal Sita Ram Kohli tells 
us in clear and explicit words in his Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Allaha- 
bad, 1933), p. 56, that Ranjit Singh was born at Gurjranwala at noon 
on Monday, November 13, 1780. This is supported by Gopal Dass 
in the Tarikh-i-Gujranwala (1872), p. 17, Mufti Ghulam Sarwar Quraishi 
in the Tarikh-i- Makhzan-i-Panjab (1877), p. 264, and by Kanhaiya Lai 
Hindi' in his Tarikh-i-P anjnb (1877), p. 124, giving the date as 
Sankarant (Maghar) 2, Vadi, 1837, which corresponds to November 13, 
1780. Also see ibidem (Victoria Press, Lahore, 1881), p. 126. 1 * * * * * 


1. H0H3 UTtm (fp?S 3.33 V3H, J51U3, 1888) @3 3, MSI 68: 

acjfte fjjuj vf 2 PS 1 780 Z\. 5? M tO 3W I BSrffe fpuj sft H’ 

MTSStfs rft : 3 H W3 §R cP pgi fpui got rf3T OS3H3 fpmrf) W3 3H3 WHh) 
57 I 

P)5T B1H 3055) -PtTBtpT fifa (f<33B3 7 s) WqShI, WH1JJT513, PS 1933), §3S, 

VST 56: 

3Sfl)3 ftfuj 13 PS 1780 PH? 13 ^ fgs fVfOH ^ ?33 3]P3i?l!V 

>H : M?T 3W | 

aitpB p - 3'gjfH aip-aigiRi (pBsim osm, feaealhrr uhp, siob, 135 1872) tag, 
17 : pifti usi 412 
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To these may be added the works of Giani Gian Singh like Tawarikh 
Guru Khalsa, Vol. Ill, Raj Khalsa (Sialkot, 1894), pp, 850/210, saying 
that Sardar Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia, father of Ranjit Singh, receiv- 
ed at Sayyad [Rasul] Nagar, which he was then besieging, the happy 
news of the birth at Gujranwala of a son to his wife, Raj Kaur, 
daughter of Raja Gajpat Singh, on Maghar 2, Vadi 5, 1837 Bikrami.... 
After the victory in battle, Bhai. Abnasha Singh, saint of Wazirabad, 
named him Ranjit Singh. 2 Cf. ibidem, Khalsa Tract Society edition of 
February 1924, pp. 96-97, ahd Wazir Hind Press Urdu edition of 
July 1925, p. 51, 3 as well as the Jiwan Brittant Maharaja Ranjit Singh 


.. wgBH 5 fa Htraw osote ftfuj 3 btb fawaT3 |hpt ft us 3%o fen 
5] WaifSH St 330 HUSH HOf 33), UT?gfa fa §R 3T ftfH3 HHfaS fte SHU 1 MT I 
H33] fRTH H303 33 h] - 3T3]fa Hufafa (HqHH OSl PH 1285 fORO), PH 
1867-68, sd) H?H fans M3H BMB§, HS 1877 «].), §33, Hgr 264-65 : 

H0T3THT 33H)3 fifol i? ur?sfe fa §H 3T HHUfs HHfe IRtfl SHUT Ul fSH cf] 333 ] 
M3 fas 33 3^33 Hr eft 1 

3SH]w 3 TB f<f§j-3T3)fa mViU (hR33T3) M3H, HT 33 , RS 1877 s]). §33, HOT 124: 
§HO) WOUH ft : fa H33T3 HO* flTO 3gH B3I3 § HTTO3 ft HH33MT 3TRT of] 
B 33 ) § U3H H H BUT H33T3 Hell fjfm sft fa U-H3TH 31HBT?TRT OH R3I*3 3 T 3 ]m Op) 
HH3 1837 U-?33 19 «45ft 13 MH fsB 33 R33T3fa U|3 331 V 3 1 w i 

* 3 

2. ftlWH flfui faW'H]-3?r^fa 313 MTBRT, 3131 3, 3TB MTHRT (ft) gjfao fRUJ M3H, 
S3 UTUT STHcf, fftWB 33, RH3 1950, RB 1894 sin?]), Mi? 850/210 : 

HOT fHU| B 3RB H313 S rU lijfew I f 3H Hoi? H3 I fan fas S3 oftt § ft ?33 SOftfe 
fHUi (far gen | HR] 3t HS3 HOT fRUl § M031 ft 2 HU13 S3) 5 H. 1837 fa. 19 
ufa) 13 MH fan 33 HHIH?T3 3aft Rrfa3 f?3 3T3 aitTM3 fRU( ft) 33 ] 3TR 33 fai : 
SHBfaTR M3T 03 ft I H33T3 HO* fflUl S §H MB) f%3 303 3H3 313)3* § S 3 ] 3 SB 
§ fEHTH fa§ I 331 3 ] rffa OB 33 313 ] W5BT0T ffiu) ?ft)3Tt)Tft)E R3 B aStffa fRU| 
BTH ftfW I 

3 . §o), farm ftfai, ^lai ufoHt (mtbrt 3333 ftrnfesl, wfa3H3, sooft] 1924), 96-7: 

H3 MBTU 3T HBH— 6 

H33T3 HO* fifol wft 3HB H3I3 ft) Sofa) 3 ' ?OHT Btfa ofahn if] fa §OH MU3 fan] 
fa 3jB3*3TB @0§ ura 2 HU13 HH3 1837 )felB3T3 H03 B 3HH fHDO ?t I feo MU3 
^ HO* ft?UJ § Usft Mlft OSl I 31 effa* B fOH MOH 3 faOTH f33 3 fSH H3§ 3T BTH 
trafc (OOHfa) fRUJ ofahIT I 

W §cft, §33 W#]HB, f0RT ftfsH, faH3 W?H (MfOU MTHRT 3Sh], wfH3R3, RBipt, 
1925), R3T 51 : . [3M W31RI MBT 
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by Baba Prem Singn of Hoti ffirst published in 1918, 1931), p. 29. 4 

Not only this. We have available to us the historical evidence of 
the Maharaja’s contemporaries like Dr. W. L. M'Gregor and Lieutt. 
William Barr in their works published in England within seven and 
five years of the Maharaja’s death in June 1839. 

Dr. W. L. M ‘Gregor, who knew the Maharaja personally, tells 
us in his History of Sikhs (London, 1846) vol. I, p. 152 : “Ranjit 
Singh was born at Gujranwala on the 2nd November, 1780.” 

Lieutt. William Barr, who accompanied Sir Claud Wade on his 
mission to Afghanistan in 1839, and visited Gujranwala town on 
February 27-28, during the life-time of the Maharaja, says : “Gujran- 
wala is a large and apparently an increasing town and is celebrated 
as the birth-place of Ranjeet Singh [ Journal of a March from Delhi to 
Peshawar, etc., London, 1844, p. 136.]. 

Referring to Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa in his Ranjii Singh (Rulers 
of jhdia), published in 1894, as the most famous of the Maharaja’s 
fighting chiefs, Sir Lepel Griffin tells us that he . "was born, like 
Ranjit Singh himself, at the town of Gujranwala’’ [p. 125]. The works 
of David Ross (The Land of the Five Rivers, London, 1883, p. 136), Sir 
James Douie (The Panjab, SIVFP and Kashmir, Cambridge, 1916, 
p. 350) and C. H. Payne (A Short History of the Sikhs, p. 71) have 
also stated in direct and explicit words that Maharaja Ranjit Singh 


fu?M -qS 3 ~ W3I ' 

ww) PBpiH Httf fnm crat § HjFHa 3 sa ) 1 aw ar fa § fara aaa ftm) fa? 
gmsfers if ufgs) gist fftfe eft Had) § fo°?n 3 and) mra rhb 1837 fsaaift 
§ a-tnfsfe nets a-asra 19 ual 13 us fes a| HHisarg 1 3a 3a fearfe an? 
fermH s-fsare Car 3 w...k 3§ sir sir aatfe ffim irar 1 
4. fpuj, si?r (33) vragrsj-fltes (5313 HUrgrfn Bamfe fsiu (ufas') ?rg 1918, 

3 hfi ?ra 1931), 3s 28-30 : 

affi uarg waTcirffi 33ifl3 favii gr rsm- 

2 s€aa ns 1780 (a°H 3 1:837) ar 5^31 fas t)...faa fcs wsra via 3) kisoti 
3 H 3 ) afa uaia amaifir asafe fpw ai asw naarg Htp ftfui 3 mg pggrgst am 
aa % aaar^is tea gfew i...gg wi wsma a3 ar sm f£ui afuw few 1 
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was born at Gujranwala 5 The District Gazetteer (1883-84). p. 84, and 
the Final Report of the Revised Settlement of Gujranwala District 
(1889-94) by M. F. O’Dwyer (Lahore, 1894), p. 10, categorically 
support the claim of Gujranwala to be the birth-place of the Maharaja. 5 6 

I have intentionally avoided referring to manuscript and other 
records preserved in the Government Record Offices at Lahore and 
other places as they are not readily available for verification. I have 
also not quoted from works published after 1918 as they may be 
said to be too recent. 

For the information of the inquisitive reader, however, I may 
state that the revenue records of the Government of the Punjab, 
the jama’ bandi of the town containing in its ‘pocket’ the pedigree 
tables, the kaifiyat-i-deh and waja’-tasmia, preserved in the office of the 
Sadar Qanungo, and the Bandobast records in the Financial Commi- 
ssioner’s office (Settlement Department) at the provincial headquarters, 
also mention Gujranwala as the birth-place of Ranjit Singh. 

It may be mentioned here that in none of the old records and 
publications there is the slightest hint of Badrukhan being the 
birth-place of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The controversy had its birth 
at first in 1932 and then in 1935 when the revision of the Gujranwala 
District Gazetteer was taken in hand by Mr. Edward H. Lincoln, 
the then Dupty Commissioner of the District. Mr. Lincoln in his 


5. Ross, David — The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh, London, 1883, p. 136 : 

Gujranwala — 

Ranjit Singh was born here and made it his headquarters till he established 
his supremacy at Lahore. 

Douie, Sir James — The Punjab, NWFP and Kashmir , Cambridge, 1916 p. 350: 
Gujranwala — Ranjit Singh was born, an d the tomb of his father, Mahan 
Singh is, at Gujranwala. 

Payne, C. H. — A Short History of the Sikhs, London, p. 71 : 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was born at Gujranwala, on November 2, 1780. 

6. Gazetteer of Gujranwala District , lSS3-8i (Punjab Government, Lahore), p. 84 : 

Ranjit Singh himself was born at Gujranwala. 

O’Dwyer, M. F. — Final Report on the Revision of the Settlement of Gujranwala 
District (1889-94), Lahore, 1894 p. 10, paragraph 21: 

...Towards the end _of the century, Ranjit Singh, who was born in Gujran- 
wala city ... 
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letter published in the Civil and Military Gazette , Lahore, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1935, said that the claim of Badrukhan to be the birth- 
place of Maharaja Ranjit Singh had been brought to his notice 
and that a reference in support thereof had been made to Bhai 
Kahan Singh’s Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature, Vol, IV, p. 3050. The 
subject was discussed at some length in the columns of the Civil 
and Military Gazette and other papers up to the end of November 
1935. The controversy was, however, set at rest by the publication 
on November 23 of a letter dated November 4 from Bhai Kahan Singh, 
addressed to me, saying : 

“With reference to the enquiry regarding the birth-place of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, I have to point out that my footnote in the 
Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature has been misunderstood. I have 
clearly mentioned that my information regarding Badrukhan was 
based on what I had heard from the ancestors of the Phulkian 
family. I have in no way contradicted the accounts of the historians 
as given in your letter published in the Civil and Military Gazette, 
Lahore, dated October 4, 1935.” 

In an earlier private letter of October 5, 1935, written from Kartar 
Cottage, Kaithu, Simla W. C., Bhai Kahan Singh had accepted as 
correct my statement in favour of Gujranwala and had written to me 
(in Panjabi) : 

Dear Sardar Ganda Singh ji, 

I have read the article regarding the birth-place of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in the C.M. Gazette of October 4. I have never proved that the 
Maharaja was not born at Gujranwala. Whatever I had heard about 
Badrukhan from Maharaja Hira Singh Ji, I had put down in the note. 
I have had no discussion with you. I accept your article as Correct... 

Your well-wisher 
Kahan Singh 7 


7. 


‘mte'IIs 






Kartar Cottage, 
Kaithu, 
Simla, W C., 
5.10.35 


VETO H3213 3T31 fj?Ul fll 

, 4 »ioi|gg i jft.w.arae fra 3®tfl3 fffui a) 2 ssh urns wdul km ufewi i 

H : flTO 33? offer Hai3Tf?T S3? flSfHWi | VtpgJrfT tffeT fjfvy 3 : 

9183 fl HfehU h) §3 52 feM f?3' I WV SIR 9f3H 53? 3?"! I >f 
Wiy 3 m 5 Htfl H33T 3*... wv 21 f<J3 
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This was enough to demolishes the Badrukhan theory built 
on the basis of Bhai Kahan Singh’s Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature. 

Mr. Lincoln was also satisfied with the historical evidence in favour 
of Gujranwala that then came to light and added a footnote on page 16 
of his Gazetteer, vol. XXI V-A, Gujrawala District, part A, 1935 (Punjab 
Government, Lahore, 1936), saying: “There is a room in the Badrukhan 
Fort, Jind State, which is shown as the birth-place of Ranjit Singh, 
but history supports the claims of Gujrawala to this honour. E.H.L.” 

In the body of the book, on the same page, it is clearly stated that: 
“Gujranwala city was the birth-place of Mahan Singh and of his more 
famous son Ranjit Singh.” 

Khushwant Singh’s book Ranjit Singh Mahraja of the Panjab 
(London, 1962) is too recent a publication to be accepted as an authority 
in favour of Badrukhan. Referring to the plaques on one of the rooms 
of the haveli of Sardar Mahan Singh at Gujranwala, he says in footnote 
No. 1 on page 23 : “It is quite clear that the plaques were put .up 

many years after the annexation of the Punjab by the British,’’ and 
“these plaques have been accepted as authentic evidence by many 
historians including M'Gregor, Griffin and Prem Singh.” 

The monument in marble, meaning the above plaques, was put 
up, according to the 1935 District Gazetteer, by the Sikh Sardars in- 1891 
at the instance of Mr. Ibbetson, the then Deputy Commissioner. As 
such, they could certainly not have been followed by M'Gregor who 
wrote his book, the History of the Sikhs, in the first half of the eighteen- 
forties and had it published in England in 1846, three years before the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849, nor could they have been accepted 
as authentic evidence by Lieutt. William Barr whose Journal was 
published in London still earlier, in 1844, five years before the annex- 
ation. Likewise, the works of Gopal Das ( Tarikh-i-Gujranwala , 1872), 
Mufti Ghulam Sarwar Quraishi ( Tar ikh-i-Makhzan-i- Panjab , 1877), 
Kanhaiya Lai Hindi (Tartkh-i- Panjab, 1877), David Ross (The Land of 
the Five Rivers, 1883), and Syed Muhammad Latif ( Tarikh-i-Panjab , 
1888 and the first District Gazetteer (1883-84), referred to above, were 
all written and published long before 1891 when the marble monuments 
were put up outside the room in the haveli of Sardar Mahan Singh at 
Gujranwala indicating it to be the birth-place of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. 
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The statement of Sardar Khushwant Singh that Sohan Lai 
Suri and Diwan Amar Nath, the authors of the Umdat-ut-Tawarikh and 
Zafar Namah-i-Ranjit Singh, “also state that the place of birth was 
Badrukhan” is not born out by facts. There is not a single line, nay, 
not even a word, in any of these works to indicate or even to suggest 
indirectly that Badrukhan was the birth-place of Ranjit Singh. In fact, 
there is no mention of the village or fort of Badrukhan at all to be 
found in these books. 

The old Punjab custom for a girl to go to her parents’ home for 
the birth of her first child was not a ‘must’ in all families and was 
not strictly observed in all cases It depended upon the circumstances 
of the two families and on the distance between the places of their 
residence. Badrukhan lies at a distance of about two hundred miles 
from Gujranwala and it would take at least a week, travelling in 
palanquin, at the speed of thirty miles a day. This certainly was not 
comfortable and without risk in that delicate stage of her health. In 
the family of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, this custom was not strictly 
followed. His father, Mahan Singh, was born at Gujranwala at 
his parental house, and his sons Kharak Singh and Dalip Singh, and 
grandson Nau-Nihal Singh, were born at Lahore, and not at their 
maternal grandfathers’ homes. The argument, therefore, that 
Maharaja’s mother must have gone to Badrukhan for his birth is not 
strong and convincing enough to contradict the unassailable evidence of 
the historical works cited above. 

The difference in the dates of the Maharaja’s birth is due to the 
inadvertent conversion of the Bikrami date 2nd Maghar into the A.D., 
where the corresponding month November is correct, but the date 
2nd has come to be retained by mistake in place of the corresponding 
A.D. date, November 13. The day do-shamba or Monday is correct 
according to solar reckoning. In lunar calculations, the difference of 
a day is not uncommon. Therefore, the mention of Tuesday by some 
writers instead of Monday is immaterial. The correct date of the 
Maharaja’s birth is Maghar 2, 1837 Bikrami, November 13, 1780 A.D. 

It is historically wrong to suggest that “with the loss of Gujran- 
wala and Lahore, any place will be good enough for a memorial, 
...“and that Badrukhan can easily be given the honour of an historic 
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place." I am afraid this is not the correct attitude. No place other 
than Gujranwala can historically be called the birth-place of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, in the -same way as no place other than Nankana Sahib 
can become the birth-place of Guru Nanak. History cannot be twisted 
and moulded to cater for the whims and idiosyncrasies of politicians. 

A change i n political control cannot change the historicity of a 
place; Bethelhem (near Jeruslem) continues, and shall continue, to 
be the birth-place of Jesus Christ in spite of all the changes in the 
political control of the holy land. So shall Gujranwala continue to be 
the birth-place ofMaharaja Ranjit Singh. I can safely trust the historical 
sense of the Muslims of Pakistan for its maintenance as such in spite 
of all upheavals. 

II 

The statment of Mr. G. S. Lamba of Patiala ( The Tribune, 
October 7, 1968) is equally baseless and misleading. Evidenty he 
had not looked at the book FatehrNama Guru Khalsa jika (published by 
the Panjabi Department, Patiala, 1952), edited by the late Principal 
Sita Ram Kohli (whom he wrongly calls ‘Doctor’), referred to by 
him in support of Badhrukhan. In fact, the book contains no reference 
to Badrukhan at all as the birth-place of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 
the same way, he ha? mentioned Sardar Khushwant Singh’s Ranjit Singh 
without verifying the authorities given by him. 

Mr. Lamba has unnecessarily introduced into the discussion 
racialism \yhich is absolutely beside the point. Semites and Europeans, 
including .Englishmen, are certainly more historical-minded and better 
objective scholars than many others. In their researchful studies, they 
would never quote books in support of their contentions without 
verifying their contents, nor would they ever enter into controversies 
on subjects of which they have no specialized knowledge. 

Ill 

With what has been written above under I and II, the story 
of the Correspondent of the Statesman, Delhi, constructed on the 
wrongful information supplied ■ by the ‘linguistic experts of the 
Punjab Governmet’ (the Statesman, October 27, 1968) is also, now, 
completely demolished. Methodology of historical research takes 
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no cognizance of the statements of interested persons some two hund- 
red years after the event. Research workers are expected to base their 
studies and conclusions on original and contemporary, or semi-contem- 
porary, sources written within the life-time of the person concerned or 
within not more than sixty*years of his death. 


October 31, 1968 


Ganda Singh 



Book Reviews 


PANJAB UNDER THE GREAT MUGHALS by Bakhshish Nijiar, 
pub. Thacker & Co Bombay, 1968, size 1822/8, pp. 244, maps 3, 
price Rs. 24.00. » 

The book under review is a well-documented study of the Punjab 
under the Great Mughals, and. when read along with Muhammad 
Akbar’s work on the same subject, should serve as a good text book for 
the college students. The first seven chapters give a historical narrative 
of the period from Babur to Aurangzeb. Chapter VIII is devoted to 
the Mughal-Sikh relations. 

The author’s concluding sentence of the eighth chapter that “Guru 
Gobind Singh’s Sikhism, thus, became a veritable counter-blast to 
Aurangzeb’s Islam, and under his command the Khalsa pursued the 
policy of fighting fanaticism with fanaticism,’’ is not borne out by facts. 
The Khalsa under the command of Guru Gobind Singh never came in 
direct conflict with the Emperor’s forces, and never was a battle fought 
between the two on religious front. Guru Gobind Singh’s battles 
were all defensive and were fought against the Hindu Shivalak Rajas 
or their Sirhind and Lahore helpers. The Khalsa never launched any 
religious crusade against the Muslims as such, nor was, at any time, any 
campaign planned by them for forcible conversion of Muslims to the 
Sikh faith. The Guru, in fact, had in his unfanatical broad-mindedness 
sympathetically responded to the appeal of Emperor Aurangzeb’s son, 
Prince Muazzam (Bahadur Shah I), the rightfull claiment to the 
Imperial throne, and had sent a detachment of his men to fight for him 
in the battle of Jajau, June 18, 1707, against Prince Azam who had 
proclaimed himself ‘Emperor’ in contravention of the priogenitary 
right of his elder brother. 

The struggle of the Khalsa, later on also, under Banda Singh and 
the Sikh Sardars was purely political — for the emancipation of their 
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country from the tyranny or the provincial governors of from usurpa- 
tion by the invading Afghans, who happened to be Muslims by faith. 
Even during the reigns of later Mughals, Emperofs ’Bahadur Shah, 
Farrukb Siyar and Muhammad Shah, under whose royal edicts the 
Sikhs — the worshippers of Guru N anak, Nartak pros tan, afld the follo- 
wers of Guru Gobind Singh — were slain at sight or were captured by 
'moving military columns from their villages or hiding-places, wherever 
found, to be publicly executed at Lahore, there is not a single instance 
in the history of the Punjab of that period that any Sikh Sardar attacked 
or killed anyone because he was* a Muslim by faith. 

The chapters IX-XIII on Social, Cultural and Economic develop- 
ments, Education and Literature, and on Art, Architecture, etc*, and the 
appendices on Civil and Military administration and important roads 
and routes are particularly useful and speak for the hard-work- that the 
author has brought to beir upon the work. . 

The exhaustive bibliography, particularly the Persian sources, 
should he very helpful to future' workers in the field either on the 
histories^of different dynasties or on the biographies of individual 
Sultans. • 

The book seems to have been produced in a hurry and a large 
number of misprints have greatly marred its readability. In places, 
language also needs a second go-over. It should have beet* priced at 
not more than Rs. 15.00. 

Ganda Singh 

SUNSET OF THE SIKH EMPIRE by Sita Ram Kohli pub. 
Orient Longmans, 1967 price Rs. 15.00., 

Sita Ram Kohli was more of an editor of source material than of a 
writter of original books. The list of his edited works includes 
Za farnam a - j- Ranjtt Singh by Dewan Amar Nath (Persian), Fatehnama 
Guru Khalsa Ji Ka by Ganesh Das (Punjabi’, Trial of Mul Raj (English) 
and Var Shah Muhammad on the Hind-Punjab War (Punjabi). The 
Catalogue of Khalsa Durbar Records, Vols. I and II, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this category, but being essentially a work oil the 
original source material, is not far from it either. As for his original books 
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Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Sunset of the Sikh Empire are the only works 
standing to his credit. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was originally written 
and printed in Urdu in 1933 Twenty years later in 1953, a modified 
version of it was produced in Punjabi. The second book was published 
posthumously in 1967. As its name. Sunset of the Sikh Empire, shows, 
it deals with the disintegration- and final extinction of the Sikh kingdom, 
in other words the fateful decade after the death of Ranjit Singh, 1839, 
that witnessed the rapid tottering down of the great edifice Ranjit Singh 
had built with such great pains. ' 

Sunset of the Sikh Empire, the book under review, has been edited 
by Khushwant Singh. As he has himself said in’ the preface to the 
book, he has not taken too much liberty with the text as it was given 
to him after the death of Principal Sita Ram Kohli in. August 1962, 
so that the book essentially remains the work of its author excepting 
the chapter on the battles of the second Sikh War which has been taken 
verbatim from the editor’s own book, Fall, of the kingdom of the Punjab, 
the author’s manuscript of this chapter being found untraceable. 

The book has got a somewhat poor get-up and, -what is worse, is 
very indifferently edited; Plenty of abbreviations have been used -in 
the footnotes, but there is nothing to show what they actually stand 
for. Some references mention the names of the authors,- but not the 
titles of their books, some give the titles of the. books but not the 
names of their authors, while some others give neither the titles of the 
books nor the names of their authors, but mention only the names of 
the publishers. To give an idea of the resultant, confusion, there are in 
the footnotes several references to the History of the Sikhs but it is 
nowhere indicated whether if refers to the Editor’s own book, or to 
Cunningham’s or to KTGregor’s. 

But editing apart, the book is noted for its readability and lucid 
treatment of the subject matter. From the strictly historical point of 
view, the author has given his mature judgement on many knotty 
problems'of the period, particularly of the one prior to the outbreak 
of the first Anglo-Sikh War of 1845-46. It will suffice here to refer to 
two of them. Sita Ram has stated that the Dogras were not anti-Sikh 
and were not suspected of any intention to subvert the successors of 
Ranjit Singh and to place Raja Hira Singh on the throne. They were 
strictly anti-British, a widely known fact, excepting Raja Gulab Singh 
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who, for his own selfish ends in the hilly region around Jammu, tried 
to develop a sneaking friendship with the British from the time of 
Maharaja Sher Singh onwards. The prejudice against th^f Dogras as 
the enemies of the Khalsa rule, Sita Ram seems to imply, had its 
origin only during the period of the unpopular Hira Singh-Jalha partner- 
ship and not earlier. This position of Sita Ram’s regarding the Dogras 
seems to be nearer the truth, for the going of the entire Sikh army 
immediately to the support of Raja Hira Singh as against the Sindhan- 
walias after the tragic events of September 1843, clearly shows that till 
then the Dogras were not considered enemies of the Khalsa rule. 
Secondly, Sita Ram’s depiction of the role of Rani Jindan is more 
realistic than is often met with in the accounts of the period. When she 
was in power she behaved in a manner that hardly showed that there 
was any patriotism or statesmanship in her. After she was deprived 
of her priveleged position by the Treaty of Bhairowal, she grew dis- 
gruntled and started making efforts to kick up agitation against the 
British As there was then a wide-spread discontant in the country 
owing to the policy of the new rulers, a halo began to grow around the 
name of Maharani Jindan. From now onwards she came to be looked 
upon as a heroine. When that began to happen, the people forgot the 
oddities of her past behaviour and began to regard her as the Mother 
of the Khalsa and the champion of freedom. On the other hand, the 
British authorities, who had to deal with the Maharani, tended to 
exaggerate her potentialities as a rebel and leader of the people with a 
view to justifying the severity of th£ir actions against her. Sita Ram 
Kohli’s view about her is more realistic because it studies her in the 
background of the historical situations in which she was placed from 
time to time. 

The period from, the first Anglo-Sikh war onwards has not been 
dealt with the same degree of thoroughness which characterises the 
earlier period, 1839-45. Rather, the cursory treatmeqt of the period 
gives the impression of the author being in great hufry to finish his 
work. Consequently, some vital aspects, such as the inexorable logic 
of the British policy in the Punjab and the people’^ reaction to the 
advent of the new regime, have been practically left out of sight. 
However, the treatment of the annexation of the Punjab at the end of 
the book is masterly, because it puts the whole affair in a better histori- 
cal perspective than is the usual practice with our historians. The 
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author has not confined himself to the narrow moral or legal considera- 
tions but has endeavoured to probe the matter and ascertain the factors 
that in fact determined the decision of annexation. 

The book under review suffers from some serious weaknesses also. 
First, it gives what may be regarded as a more or less lop-sided picture 
of the period, most of the emphasis being placed on internal pressures 
and factors. There are quite a few references to the British machina- 
tions that embroiled the cauldron of the Punjab politics, but all of 
them taken together do not add up to being an adequate analysis of 
the inner mechanism of the British foreign policy during the period of 
our study. Still another weakness of the book is that it is based 
entirely on the published material. This is not to say that the sources 
consulted are of doubtful value. They are, indeed, indispensable for 
any thorough study of the period. But the bulk of the confidential 
official records are still unpublished and have not been consulted by our 
author. Perhaps this was not possible for him, in view of his indifferent 
state of health. 

The above mentioned shortcomings notwithstanding, the book has 
surely something fresh to say on the subject and, as such, may well be 
considered a welcome contribution to the study of even such a much- 
studied period as the last ten years of the Khalsa rule. 

Fauja Singh 

GURU GOBIND SINGH, by J. S. Grdwal and S. S. Bal, Pub. 
Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1967, Size 20 X 30/16, pp. xx + 280, 
price Rs. 10. 

Guru Gobind Singh was a great spiritual leader and a maker of the 
resurgent Panjab. He headed a liberating crusade with an inflamed 
and unbending spirit, undaunted courage and a remarkable dynamisrhv 
He aroused the people from a sort of perpetual slumber and mental 
stupor; he inspired them with his death-defying spirit and awakened 
them from inertia and slavish attitude to face the inevitable with bold- 
ness and cheer. 

He possessed a variegated personality and it is almost humanly 
impossible to reach his standard of achievement in the field of literature 
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and his acuemen as a soldier. To wield pen and sword with the same 
ease and facility was so rare a trait of his personality He was essentially 
a man of God and made every effort to promote the religion of Guru 
Nanak and he did not consider it much of his business to assume tjae 
role of a politician or a warrior with the object of carving out a state for 
himself. His struggle was mainly directed against tyranny and injustice 
from whatever quarter it issued. He was a great transformer, a refor- 
mer, a statesman, a champion of secularism, a lover of democracy, a 
nation-builder, a universalist, an ideal man, a loving householder, 
and a great organiser, leader and an inspirer. 

He created in the people a sence of a nation and made nationalism 
a part of their religion. The first and most important prerequisite of 
a nation is the unity of the people which ha-forged by bringing about 
equality and fraternity with the help of Baptism ( Amrit ), the great 
equaliser and' leveller of social distinctions. Such was the personality 
that the learned authors of this book chose to write about. 

It. is a good attempt of teachers of history who have sincerely made 
laborious efforts to produce a historical biography of the Guru. But in 
the field of history, as also in other disciplines, nothing can be said to be 
the last word on the subject. The wrong or unsatisfactory or inadequate 
explanation of situations and characters is so human. Despite the fafct 
that the learned scholars have tried to do justice to/ the subject accord- 
ing to their own lights and in their own way, the reviewer has a few 
observations to offer about the book. 

Firstly, in the early part of the book much emphasis has been laid on 
the mutual relations of the hilly Rajas, but those details do not seem to 
be very relevant to the subject of the book. Secondly, a good deal of space 
has been devoted to Kirpal the maternal uncle of the Guru. The role of 
that man was not so vital in the Guru’s life, as told here. At some places 
Kirpal Katoch and Kripal, the Guru’s uncle, have come to be confused into 
one and the same person. Thirdly, the crucial years of the Guru’s life, that 
is, after the battle of Chamkaur, have been dismissed with scant attention. 
Such important events of this period as Guru’s stay at Dina, the Zafar 
nama, battle of Muktsar, respite at Damdama, his -southward march to 
see Emperor Aurangzeb in the Deccan, his relations with Bahadur Shah 
and his death atj Nander have been skipped over with a bare mention in 
utter indifference. This is perhaps due to limited time at the authors’ 
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In a way, however, the effort made by the scholars to write the 
life of the Guru on scientific lines should be welcome. 

Bhagat Singh 

THE SIKH WAY OF LIFE by Ranbir Singh, pub. India Publi- 
shers, New Delhi, Size 18 X22/8, pp. xviiil -f 43, price Rs. 7.00. 

The Sikh Way of Life is the result of author’s deep study of the Sikh 
scripture and other relevant literature for some forty years during which 
he has been making a very careful selection of hymns bearing on 
different aspects of the life of a Sikh as the Gurus wanted it to be. 
Simran, seeing the invisible hand of the Lord Eternal in everything and 
everywhere and remembering Him, His grace, at all times with grati- 
tude, and Sewi, the service of mankind without any distinction of 
caste, creed and country, and of high and low or rich and poor, with a 
spirit of gratitude and humility, are the main planks of the life of a 
Sikh as seen through the pages of the book. And we are grateful to the 
author for giving to the spiritual-minded student of religion a thought- 
provoking and a life-inspiring handy volume of ‘Trust in God and do 
the right.’ ' 

The author has given the names of the Gurus and Bhagats, and 
also of the Rays, for his quotations from the Guru Granth Sahib. How 
we wish he had also given the serial numbers of the sabads quoted by 
him to enable the inquisitive reader to get at the original words of the 
Masters. If one knows the language, one finds himself more in tune 
with, and inspired by, the spirit lying behind the words. 

Although the book is not heavily priced, it should, we feel, be 
made available to interested students, in paperback also, at a reduced 
price. 

Ganda Singh 

FREE BOOK SERVICE FOR ALL 4 . An International Survey, edited 
by S R. Ranganathan, etc., Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1968, 
price Rs. 35.00. 

In an address delivered on the occasion of the International 
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Conference on Human Rights on 23 April, 1968, at Teheran, Mr. Rene 
Maheu declared, '‘Before man can truly make his responsible free- 
dom a reality, he must be able to understand the world around him, 
to communicate with others, to receive, transmit and compare 
experience, knowledge and intentions.” For such a life of freedom 
universal literacy and free book service for all are the cardinal neces- 
sities. The successes achieved by the people throughout the world in 
gaining free access to human knowlege has been catalogued in this 
symposium by twenty six authors. The data has been given under nine 
broad heads. 

disposal to see the book through. Fourthly, as a result of fresh resear- 
ches, certain long accepted dates have come to be changed. For example, 
in this book December 20, 1704, has been given as the date of the 
evacuation of Anandpur, but, now, December 5, 1705, is accepted to be 
the correct date. Results of fresh researches do not seem to have been 
utilised. Fifthly the various facets of the Guru’s personality have not 
been flashed and, sadly enough, the personality of the Guru does not 
emerge from these pages, and, also, almost no mention has been made 
of the various reforms and new ideals introduced by him. Sixthly, the 
learned authors do not seem to have profitably utilized the contempo- 
rary or near contemporary Punjabi and Persian sources of information. 
Lastly, it is amusing to find that out of a book of 280 pages, 90 pages 
have been devoted to footnotes, bibliography, etc. 

Public Libraries in India ,'have made great headway under 
the three Five-year Plans. Progress in these Libraries has been due, 
in greater part, to the efforts of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan himself. He 
enunciated a philosophy of Public Library Development in his “Second 
Law of Library Science : Books Are For All,” and a blue-print 
for the establishment of Public Library services throughout the 
country in his “Library Development Plan” published in 1950. In spite 
of the progress, the public library service has yet to make a due place 
in the social consciousness of the people. Book-reading has yet to 
become a socially desirable value in our country. 

There are very few good public libraries. Many of the libra- 
ries are in embryonic stage and are facing financial hardships. But 
it should be realised that the programmes for literacy drive and 
educational development will not come to much unless they are corn- 
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plemented by a satisfactory system of public library services. 

The rigid framework in which the data. has been cast in this book ■■ 
has made itba monotonous and dull reading. Uniformity is a virtue 
but it need not have been stretched that far. In spite of the rigidity, 
the book is Useful and the effort .made in compiling it praise worthy. 

Hakim Singh 

THE SIKHS OF THE PUNJAB by W. H. Mcleod, with drawings 
by R. B. Hunter, pub. Graphic Educational Publications (Resource 
Materials for Asian Studies, Series. D 3) page 32 (18x22/8), price not 
mentioned. 

Dr W. H. McLeod, Jhe author of this booklet, is a well known 
figure in the scholarly circles of the .Panjab, with history and culture 
of its people as special fields of his study. As we can see from his 
writings, he is a keen observer of men and things is a sprit of sympha- 
thetic understanding and fias a facile pen to express his ideas in a 
clasar and forthirght style. In his The Sikhs of the Punjab, he has in 
a masterly way compressed all that could, and should, be said on 
the subject for the information of those' who happen not to know them 
closely. 

Dr McLeod has seen the Sikhs at close quarters both in India 
and abroad and has studied their religion and history from original 
sources. He, therefore, speaks with authority about their life — 
religious, social and political — the various aspects of which he has 
briefly touched in the limited space available to him in the series 
of his publication. 

The Sikhs have, according to him, proven themselves to be the 
most adventurous of Indian emigrants, making distinctive contribution 
to the life and economy of their adopted lands, though always looking 
to the Panjab as their homeland. Historically speaking, it is they who, 
for the first time in the sixteenth century, placed the Panjab on the 
map of the world and, in the eighteenth century, made innumerable 
sacrifices to save it from local tyrants and foreign usurpers. 

Guru Nanak, the first Guru, says Dr McLeod, ‘brought a new 
clarity and coherence’ to the Bhakti School, while the fifth Guru, 
Arjan (1563-160 6), made a contribution of fundamental significance 
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when he compiled for. the community a sacred scripture ((Adi Cranth, 
Granth Sahib).’ ... Finally, ‘the tenth and the last Guru, pobind 
Singh (1666-1708), ... transformed the community into something 
which is best described as an order’, which ‘is open to women as well 
as men.’ 

It is a mistake, says the learned author, to describe Sikhism ‘as a 
blend of Hindu and Muslim beliefs’ or ‘a mere extension of a school of 
Hindu thought.’ ‘Sikhism as a religion can be regarded as a system of 
belief expounded by Guru Nanak and developed by subsequent Gurus’. 

With the sturdy Sikhs behind the plough or with the steer of the 
tractor in their hands, the Punjab may rightly be proud of ‘being the 
most progressive of Indian states in terms of agriculture.’ In the 
Indian army, they have won laurels in many a field of action and are 
known to be among the bravest of soldiers. ‘In sport the Sikhs have 
been more successful than any other group in Indian society.’ Com- 
pared with their number in the country, they are far more advanced in 
the field of education and ‘the new and thriving Punjabi University- 
located at Patiala owes much of its inspiration to Sikh educators.’ 

The references at the end (pp. 26-27) _ contain useful information 
and are of considerable help in clarifying some of the points mentioned 
in the text. The comparative chart of dates, on page 32, referring to 
historical events in the Panjab, and in India in general, placed along 
with those in the United Kingdom and Europe, should help a student 
of history study at a glance the trends of thought and events in the 
world during the past five hundred years. 


Ganda Singh 





